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ABSTRACT 

To modify behavior and teach basic skills and 
subject matter, 16 emotionally disturbed deaf boys were involved in a 
Dilot project to enable them to return to regular classes. The 
program featured a small staff-pupil ratio, application of behavior 
modification techniques, engineered instruction, individualized 
se lf “instruct ional curriculum materials, coordinated classroom and 
dormitory activities, manual communication, and parent education. 
Results showed that changes in class conduct and" self control were 
significant; reading skills showed good improvement; significant 
gains were made in arithmetic; interpersonal rapport improved among 
the boys and also with adults; and parents were enthusiastic about 
changes in their children. One of the 16 boys is deceased, one 
returned to a psychiatric hospital, and eight of the remaining 14 
became successful participants in regular classes for the deaf. 
Extensive appendixes, tables, lists of figures pertaining to the 
project results, and case studies are included. (Author/JM) 
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SUMMARY 



The Pilot Project for emotionally disturbed deaf boys was initiated 
to modify behavior as well as to teach basic skills and subject content 
to sixteen emotionally disturbed deaf boys enabling them to retur to 
regular classes for the deaf. Features of the program were a small 
staff-pupi I ratio, application of behavior modification, engineered 
instruction, individualized self-instructional curriculum materials, 
coordinated classroom and dormitory activities, manual communication, 
and parent education. Pupils in the sample were all educational 
losers. None had success in regular school attendance; several had 
been excluded. Analysis of data shows that objectives were reached^ 
in most areas. Changes in class conduct and self-control were signifi- 
cant and closely approached that of the contrast sample. Gains in 
reading were significant and larger than the contrast sample. Signifi- 
cant gains were also made in arithmetic. Improvement in interpersonal 
rapport is greatest among peers when seen by the boys, and better with 
adults when reported by the staff. Parents were enthusiastic about 
changes in the child, but made no meaningful changes in their own 
personal dimensions. Of the original sixteen boys, one is deceased, 
one required return to a psychiatric hospital during the first year, 
and eight of the remaining fourteen are successful participants in 
regular classes for the deaf. One of the five replacement subjects 
who entered the project in the second year is also a successful parti- 
cipant in a class for the deaf. 



CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



General Problem of Multiply Handicapped Deaf 



"The frontier in the field of deafness in the latter part of 
the Twentieth Century lies in the field of the multiple handicapped." 

"The Nineteenth Century saw the establishment of schools for. 
the deaf, the beginning of teacher training on a professional basis, 
and the establishment of definite patterns of teaching the deaf.. 

The first part of this century saw the establishment of electronic 
amplification in our schools. The problem now, as I see it, is in 
the area of deafness with additional handicaps." (Doctor, 1959) 

This statement was made by Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, the editor 
of the American Annals of the Deaf , at the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf in Colorado in 1959. 

The report to the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
by his Advisory Committee on the education of the deaf, commonly 
known as the Babbidge Report (1965) states the following, "The 
education of the multiply handicapped deaf child is one of the 
major problems in the field. As modern medical care has improved, 
more children with added defects have survived the prenatal and 
birth trauma. There is a reasonable consensus among educators 
of the deaf that in cases where regular classroom work in schools 
and classes for the deaf is seriously impeded by the inclusion of 
multiply handicapped children or where the instruction is insufficiently 
specialized to meet the needs of the multiply handicapped child, 
specialized classes should be provided." 

The size of the problem is extensive, but precise figures for 
the nation as a whole are not known. 

In the spring of 1968, a comprehensive study of the incidence 
of deaf children with additional handicapping conditions in the State 
of California was made by Calvert. His study found a total of 984 deaf 
chi Idren under the age of 15 years with at least one other major 
handicap in addition to deafness, 273 had two handicaps in addition 
to deafness, and 280 had three or more handicaps in addition to deaf- 
ness. A projection of the total number of multi-handicapped deaf 
children in California at the time resulting from the rubella epidemics 
of 1964-1965 raised this total of 984 deaf children to a total of 
1,732 children as an estimate of the number of multi-handicapped 
deaf children from all causes in California as of May I, 1968. 

(Calvert, 1968) 

While the above study took place at ihe same time as this reported 
study, it verifies the significance of this problem in terms of numbers. 
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Educators of the deaf began to be concerned with the problem of 
deaf-blind children as early as 1851 and programs for deaf-blind 
children were established in the 1930’s. In 1967, there were a total 
of 105 pupils in proqrams for the deaf and blind in six states. 

( Annals , 1967) 

Professional articles concerned with the eJucation of the 
mental iy retarded deaf began to appear in the American Annals of the 
Deaf in 1S96. Again, in 1967, there were 224 pupils enrolled in 
special programs for mentally retarded deaf children in state hospitals 
in five states. 

Also reported in 1967 were 29 children enrolled in special 
programs for cerebral palsy/orthopedical ly handicapped deaf children 
in two states. ( Annals , 1967) 

In 1954, the Conference of Executives of the American Schools 
for the Deaf authorized the editor o a f the American Annals of the 
Deaf to publish lists of schools and classes established for deaf 
children with additional handicaps. In 1957, the American Instructors 
of the Deaf had a special section concerned with the multiply handi- 
capped deaf for the first time at its biennial convention. 

The term "multiply handicapped deaf children" is an omnibus term 
that would include children who are deaf and mentally retarded, deaf 
and emotionally disturbed, deaf and visually handicapped, deaf and 
orthopedi ca I ly handicapped, and deaf children with a combination of 
these and other handicapping conditions. As reported above, some 
programs have been established for deaf-visual ly handicapped children, 
deaf-menta I ly retarded children, and deaf-orthopedical ly handicapped 
children. Little is known about appropriate techniques that can be 
used to educate deaf-emotiona I ly disturbed children. 

A group of emotionally disturbed deaf children was described by 
Withrow (1963) at the International Congress on the Education of the 
Deaf in Washington, D. C. He stated that it was estimated that approx- 
imately \% of the school age deaf population has emotional problems 
which interfere with educational placement and progress. 

Illustrative case histories were presented by Mulholland in a 
paper published in the Proceedings of the American Instructors of the 
Deaf meeting in Oregon in 1961 . Other cases were presented by Mykle- 
bust at the meeting of the Conference of Executives in Evanston, 

Illinois in 1960, and published in the Minutes of the 32nd Meeting of 
the Conference of Executives. A paper by Lowell presented at the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf in Oregon in 1961 
emphasized the fact that little is known about the proper treatment 
of multiply handicapped deaf children or how to teach them. 

Mulholland (1961) states that diagnostic teaching is necessary 
for multiply handicapped children. "The role of the teacher is not 
that of a diagnostician nor yet that of a psychologist, but her obser- 
vations of the child f s learning difficulties contributes significantly 



in clarifying for both the schooi and the home the appropriate 
program for education and management. It is she whose continuing 
evaluation of the neurological ly hearing impaired deaf child facili- 
tates the diagnosis of more subtle behavioral deviations as well as 
equally subtle aberrant learning patterns of the child who does not 
progress academically." 

Vernon, in the Annals in 1961, published an article concerned 
with the symptoms and causes of neurological impairment of deaf 
children with a proposed diagnostic procedure. 

These illustrate that most of the research so far has been con- 
cerned with diagnosis and incidence, but there has been little report- 
ing of research or demonstrations as to how to benefit educationally 
the multiply handicapped deaf child and particularly the emotionally 
disturbed deaf child. 

Verification of the significance of this area was brought out 
by Calvert’s study in 1968. Of the 984 multiply handicapped deaf 
children under the age of fifteen years who were definitely identi- 
fied, 431 of the children had one handicap in addition to deafness. 

Of this group, the largest number, 127, were those with emotional 
problems, while the second largest croup composed of 100 were those 
who were mentally retarded in addition to being deaf, and the third 
group composed of 89 had a visual handicap. 

While 431 children had oniy one additional handicapping condi- 
tion, the other 553 children had two or more handicapping conditions 
in addition to deafness. When the group of 984 multiply handicapped 
deaf children was taken as a whole, the most common handicap among 
all multiply handicapped deaf children in the survey was retardation 
with 506. Emotional disturbance was next wilh 422 children, while 
visual handicaps was third with 357 children with o^her categories 
following in order. 

Educational programs have been carried on with visually handi- 
capped deaf children and with mentally retarded deaf children, but as 
there is no evidence of any major work with emotionally disturbed 
deaf children, this indicates an area of great need. 

For reporting purposes, handicapped children are categorized 
in terms of the particular handicapping condition they may have. It 
should be noted, however, that in terms of educational treatment, a 
person who suffers from two types of handicaps not only has the 
problem of both handicaps separately, but also the problem which is 
brought about by the particular combination of the two handicaps. 
(Frampton and Rowell, 1940) Thus, the total effect of the handicap- 
ping conditions is not additive, but increases geometrically. 

Of all the possible combinations of multiply handicapping condi- 
tions found among deaf children, the combination of deafness and 
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emotional disturbance presents some of the mC5 t difficult problems 
in terms of classroom management of the child and organization of the 
teach i ng- 1 earn i ng process. In addition, it is generally recognized 
that there is a significantly higher incidence of emotional disturb- 
ance among multiply handicapped deaf children +han among chi Idren 
whose only handicap is deafness. 

Vernon (1966) examined "the causes and nature of learning disa- 
bilities, behavior disorders, and physical defects" in a sample of 
1,468 deaf children who had attended the California School for the 
Deaf at Riverside. The five etiological groups studied were heredi- 
tary deafness, prematurity, rubella, Rh factor, and meningitis. 

The prevalence rate for multiple disabilities was 71.1$ among the Rh 
children, 67.8$ of the premature group, 53.8$ of the rubella group, 
and 38$ among the meningitic children. Teacher's ratings of emotional 
adjustment showed the most profound emotional maladjustment among 
the rubella deafened with 53.7$ rated below average or poor in 
their emotional adjustment. The percentages of below average or 
poor ratings for the other etiological groups studied were as follows: 
prematurely deafened 41.3$, Rh factor 39.3$, and meningitic 33.5$. 

These findings point up the need for specialized techniques of class- 
room management in working v/ith deaf children who, in addition to 
other handicapping conditions, manifest a significantly higher degree 
of emotional disturbance than the so-called "normal" deaf child. 

Thus, it was felt that an experimental program utilizing and 
adapting techniques that had proven successful in other areas of 
exceptionality in reducing and modifying deviant behavior in emotion- 
ally disturbed children would provide a laboratory setting for the 
development of techniques that might be useful, not only to teachers 
of deaf-emot iona 1 1 y disturbed children, but to teachers of other 
multiply handicapped deaf children as well. 

Proposed Procedures 

As originally conceived, the experimental study envisioned the 
utilization of procedures developed by Cruickshank in the experimental 
program in Montgomery County, Maryland. The program as described by 
Lippman (1956) includes the following modifications in teaching 
methodology, materials, and classroom environment: "1. Reduction of 

environmental stimuli, 2. Reduction of available space, 3. A struc- 
tured school program and planned routine, 4. An increase in the 
amount of stimulus value contained in the teaching materials." 

In addition to the above, the behavior modification techniques 
developed by Hewett (1967) at the Neuropsychiatric Institute, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, and in the "Santa Monica Project" were 
to be utilized. The procedures developed by Hewett and others seemed 
to lend themselves quite well to work with deaf children since they 
dealt with modification of behavior in a highly concrete and system- 
atic manner. As stated by Whelan and Haring, "There is a small but 
rapidly expanding accumulation of data which indicate that behavioral 
principles, reliably demonstrated in learning laboratories, are also 



applicable in managing, modifying, building, and maintaining behavior 
of children who function in special education classes, (Haring and 
Phillips, 1962; Bijou. 1964) The fundamental concept upon which 
these principles rest is that "behavior, normal as well as abnormal, 
is learned." (Whelan and Haring, 1966) Knowledge concerning behavioral 
principles "has clarified the nature of behavior and its consequences 
and has devised techniques which apply methods of a natural science 
to its investigation." (Skinner, 1963) 

Whelan and Haring ( 1 966 ) point out that a traditional expecta- 
tion of teachers has been the changing or modifying of the behavior 
of the children entrusted to their care. There are advantages in 
the use of behavior modification techniques to carry out this function. 
The causes of deviant behavior while important, are not a primary 
concern for educators since they must work with exhibited, overt 
behavior, and not with the general, dynamic causes of that behavior. 

The teacher can bring about behavior changes through the use of 
behavior modification techniques that utilize the control of environ- 
mental consequences for the child in a systematic and consistent 
manner. 

As the experimental program developed, it became apparent that 
features of both the Cruickshank and behavioral •modification approaches 
would lend themselves quite well to the experimenta I study. In addi- 
tion, it became apparent that other factors would have to be considered 
in the development of the program because of the unique problems 
presented by the handicapping conditions imposed by deafness and the 
resultant ramifications not present in other areas of exceptionality. 

One such factor was the need for a program of parent education 
and counseling. There is a general lack of sophistication among 
parents of deaf children concerning the educational and psychological 
implications of deafness. Coupled with this is the lack of meaning- 
ful communication between the deaf child and his parents which 
precludes the establishment of a normal parent-child relationship. 

As Ackerman (1958) points out, "Health and illness are functions of 
the interrelation of organism and environment. The family is the 
basic unit of human experience; it is the primary group into which 
the functions of personality are integrated." if the program were 
to achieve optimal results, it would be necessary to include the 
parents as knowledgeable and perceptive working partners who could 
carry out in the home environment the same techniques being used in 
the school and dormitory settings. 

Another factor was the inappropriateness of commercially avail- 
able instructional materials for use with this type of child. It 
was necessary, therefore, to devise and develop materials that would 
be effective in facilitating the teach J ng- I earning process. 

In its final development the Pilot Project for Severely Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Deaf Boys included the following factors: 
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I. Small staff pupil ratio. 

The normal teacher-pupil ratio in classes for deaf children 
ranges from one to six al the primary level to one to nine 
or ten at the secondary level. A ratio of one to four was 
maintained in the experimental study because of the severi ty 
of the behavior problems of the subjects and - ; heir widely 
varying educational backgrounds. 

The usual ratio of dormitory counselors to children at 
this school is one to sixteen. The ratio maintained with 
the experimental group was five to sixteen. 

The small staff-pupil ratio permitted a highly individual- 
ized approach in helping the subjects overcome their 
emotional and educational problems. 

2. Behavior modification techniques patterned after the 
"Engineered Classroom" as developed by Or. Frank Hewett. 

This provided an operational framework for the systematic 
application of environmental consequences to modify and 
then maintain the behavior of the subjects. 

3. The use of manual communication. 

To eliminate the frustrations caused by inadequate receptive 
and expressive communication and to facilitate the instruc- 
tional process, the simultaneous method of communication 
which includes the use of fingerspelling, sign language, 
and speech was utilized. 

4. Extensive use of "teacher-made" visual aids including over- 
head transparencies, 35mm color slides, and Super-Eight 
color movie film as teaching aids. 

These provided an increase in the amount of stimulus value 
contained in the teaching materials. 

5. Utilization of "teacher-made" programmed instructional 
materia Is. 



6 . 



The use of programmed materials was consistent with the 
behavior modification procedures used since they provided 
immediate knowledge of results and positive reinforcement 
for correct responses. 

The development of a cooperative working relationship betweer 
dormitory and teaching personnel through the medium of 
teacher-counselor teams. 

The team provided a unified and consistent strategy in 
attacking the behavior and learning problems of the subjects. 
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7. Parent education and counsel inp propfarru 

The parent program was designed to provide a basic orienta- 
tion to the educational and emotional problems imposed by 
deafness. 

The group sessions with a licensed family counselor were 
designed to explore and bring about changes in parental 
attitudes and provide an opportunity to discuss home manage- 
ment problems. The classes in manual commun icat ion 
fact I itated more effective communication between parent 
and child. 

Hypothesis 

It was hypothesized that the program described above would be 
effective in bringing about behavior changes in the experimental 
group of sixteen emotionally disturbed deaf boys that would enable 
them to function successfully in a classroom setting. 

If this hypothesis was correct, it would have far-reachinq 
implications for the emotional and educational habilitation of the 
ever growing numbers of multiply handicapped deaf children confront- 
ing educators of the deaf. 

Purpose and Limits of This Study 

The following were the objectives of this pilot program: 

1. To explore the best teaching techniques to be used to 
bring about behavioral change in seriously emotionally 
disturbed deaf children that would result in these 
children being able to live harmoniously with others and 
to learn in a small group situation. 

2. To explore the appropriate program and activities for 
these children in their living arrangements to bring 
about change as stated above. 

3. To explore the effect of parental education and counseling 
in bringing about change in the behavior of these children. 
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Chapter 1 1 



METHODS 



Setting 

The California School for the Deaf is located sixty-five miles 
east of Los Angeles in the City of Riverside. It has a total stude*** 
population of 545 children ranging in age from five to twenty-one. 

Fad i f ties 

Classroom and dormitory facilities for the experimental program 
were constructed in existing buildings on campus. A part of the ward 
space in the infirmary was converted for use as a dormitory. Four 
four-bed wards were partitioned to provide eight rooms with double 
occupancy. 



Four classrooms, a teacher’s workroom, and c conference room 
were constructed within a small gymnasium. Tv/o observation booths 
equipped with one-way mirrors and sound amplification equipment were 
built to facilitate observation of the classrooms by student observers 
from the University of California at Riverside. 

Office space was provided for the project supervisor and the 
project secretary. 



Staff 



The project staff consisted of six dormitory counselors, four 
teachers, the project director, a supervisor, and a secretary. Five 
of the dormitory counselors and all of the teachers were volunteers 
from the regular staff. 

The teaching staff consisted of: 



Teacher ?, S” 



Teacher "W” 
Teacher "M M 

Teacher ”C” 



A male teacher with three years of prior 
teaching experience who has deaf parents. 

A deaf woman in her first year of teaching. 

A hearing woman with one year of prior 
teaching experience. 

A hearing woman who, although not trained 
to teach the deaf, had some prior experience 
in working with emotionally disturbed children 
in a therapy program under the supervision of 
a child psychiatrist and had served as a 
teacher’s aid at the California School for the 
Deaf, Riverside. 



The original dormitory staff consisted of two men and two women 
with an average of four years of or? or experience and one woman with 



no prior experience. A sixth counselor was added to the staff early 
in the first year. 

The dormitory and teaching staffs were under the supervision of 
the project supervisor who had fifteen years of prior experience 
working with the deaf. 



Supporting Staff 

In addition to the full time project staff, services of the 
school audiologist, Mr. Erpel Garrett, and the school psychologist, 
Mr. Don Campbell, were available. They performed the audiometric 
and psychological evaluations of all subjects. 

Consultant Staff 



Pediatric examinations of all subjects were performed by 
Dan Baernstein, M. D-. a member of the faculty at the Medical School, 
Loma Linda University, Loma Linda, California. 

Neurological examinations were performed by Guy Hunt, M. D., 
also a member of the faculty at the Medical School, Loma Linda Univer- 
sity, Loma Linda, California. 

Frank Hewett, Ph.D. , Chairman of the Department of Special 
Education at University of California, Los Angeles, and a member of 
the staff at the Neuropsychiatric Institute, served as consultant 
in the use of behavior modification procedures which were patterned 
after those developed by him at the Neuropsychiatric Institute 
School and in the Santa Monica Project. 

Frank Davis, Ph.D., Director of the Department of Special Educa- 
tion at the University of California, Riverside, served as educational 
research consultant for the project. He coordinated the data gather- 
ing procedures carried out by student observers from the University 
of California, Riverside, and made a statistical analysis of the 
data gathered. 

Donald Perrin, M. A., Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Instructional Technology at the University of Southern California, 
served as consultant in the development and utilization of instruction- 
al media and programmed instruction. 

Donald MacMillan, Ed.D., Professor in the Department of Special 
Education at University of California, Riverside, served as consultant 
in the development and utilization of behavior modification tech- 
niques for parents of the children in the project. 

Alian Kirkpatrick, M. A., Professor at Riverside City College and 
licensed marriage and family counselor, served as leader of the group 
therapy sessions which were provided as a part of the parent program. 
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Frank Wills, M. D., Child Psychiatrist in private practice in 
the city of Riverside, served as psychiatric consultant. 

Staff Training 

The month of September, 1966, was spent in preparation of teach- 
ing materials and in-service training of the staff. A course of 
study in language dealing with the areas of seif, family, school 
and community was formulated by the teaching staff to deal with the 
basic communication needs of the subjects. Mr. Donald Perrin, 
Assisfant Professor of Education in the Department of Instructional 
Technology at the University of Southern California, gave a short 
course in the preparation of programmed instructional materials to 
the teaching staff. He also provided instruction in the development 
and use of various visual materials. The entire project staff took 
part in a two day workshop on learning theory, motivation and rein- 
forcement which was conducted by Dr. Madeline Hunter, Principal of 
the University Elementary School at the University of California, 

Los Angeles. 

A visit was made to the school at the Neuropsychiatric Institute 
where Dr. Frank Hewett described the methodology he had developed to 
bring about behavioral changes in emotionally disturbed children 
through the use of behavior modification in an "Engineered Classroom". 
The project supervisor had taken a course earlier taught by Dr. Hewett 
which had dealt with these same concepts in depth. 

Criteria for Selection of Subjects 

A. AM subjects were male. 

B. The chronological age range was from seven through twelve. 

Preliminary planning had anticipated the ch rono I og i ce* I age 
range would be from eight to ten, but it was necessary to 
expand the age range to find sufficient subjects who would 
meet the other criteria. 

C. All subjects were prelinguaily deaf and had hearing levels 
of 65 db or worse in the better ear, which implies deafness 
(anacusis) for educational purposes. (Davis, Silverman, 1960) 
Deafness is the traditional term for a severe or comp late 
impairment of hearing. For adults it should only be used if 
the hearing level for speech, estimated as recommended 
above, is 82 db (American Standard) or worse. This implies 

a hearing loss sufficient to make auditory communication 
difficult or impossible without amplification. For children 
the cutoff level is often set as iow as 60 db for educational 
purposes. "Deafness" usually implies that the abnormality 
is peripheral and is primarily a loss of auditory sensitivity. 



D. As far as could best be determined, all subjects had a mini- 
mum intelligence level of dull-normal or a performance I. Q. 
of 85 or above obtained through the use of an objective, 
non-verbal test. In some cases, it became necessary to 
resort to a subjective evaluation of intelligence where 
emotional problems prevented satisfactory performance in the 
testing situation. 

E. No subject suffered from gross neurological dysfunction 
as determined by both a neurologist and a pediatrician. 

F. All subjects manifested symptoms of such great emotional 
disorder that they could not be taught in any school or 
class for deaf children as presently organized. 

G. The subjects in this study were boys whose apparent 
handicapping conditions were a combination of prelingual 
deafness and emotional disturbance. 

Sample Selection Procedures 

The subjects selected for the project were obtained from the 
following sources: 

1. Children who had previously applied for admission to the 
California School for the Deaf at Riverside and had not 
been admitted because of their emotional problems. 

2. Children who were referred as possible candidates by 

day schooi and day class programs for the deaf in Southern 
Ca I i fornia . 

3. Chi Idren reported to be patients at the Neuropsych i atr I c 
Institute in Los Angeles and at Camarillo State Hospital. 

4. Children enrolled in the regular program in the California 
School for the Deaf at Riversioe who had emotional problems 
which were preventing satisfactory adjustment to the 
normal school and dormitory routine. 

The names of approximately fifty boys were obtained from these 
available sources. The records of these children were examined to 
determine whether they met the criteria which had been established 
and an investigation was made to determine if they still resided in 
Southern California. This initial screening procedure reduced the 
number of possible prospects to twenty-six. The project supervisor 
and the school's psychologist visited the homes of these remaining 
children to evaluate them for possible admission to the project. 

The rationale for carrying out the evaluation process in the home 
was the assumption that better test results could be obtained if 
the testing procedures were undertaken in a familiar and nonthreaten- 
ing environment. This assumption proved to be true as shown by the 
comparison of the test results obtained in this manner with the results 
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of testing previously done at the school. These visits also pro- 
vided an opportunity to observe the home environment. It was also 
felt that the parents would be more open and relaxed in discussing 

their children when interviewed in the familiar surroundings of 
their own homes. 

In each case the evaluation took place either in the child’s 
bedroom or, if no other table was available, in the kitchen of the 
home. No other individual, other than the examiner, was present 
during the testing situation. 

During each evaluation period an attempt was made to administer 
the Leiter International Performance Scale (1948 Revision). This 
intelligence test was chosen for several reasons: it has good 

interest appeal, it can be used to test relatively disturbed deaf 
children who could not otherwise be tested at ail, and timing is not 
a main factor. 

An attempt was made to administer the Draw-A-Person test 
because it is felt that this simple, non-verbal test is a good 
screening device for identifying very severe emotional problems, and 
is probably the best projective personality test available for deaf 
chi Idren. 

In isolated cases, particularly with the more mature youngsters, 
the Bender-Gestalt test and the Raven-Progressive Matrices were also 
administered. 

Although the Bender-Gestalt test is an inadequate instrument fpr 
personality evalualion, it is relatively good for detecting organic 
brain injury. For this reason, this test was included. 

The Raven Progressive Matrices was used as a second test to sub- 
stantiate the Leiter Performance Scale scores. The advantage of 
this test is that it is very easy to administer and score, and it 
takes very little time. Since this test yields extremely invalid 
test scores of impulsive deaf children, who may tend to respond ran- 
domly rather than with any degree of accuracy at all, the use of 
scores earned on this test depended largely on the examiner's assui — 
ance that the child had demonstrated application to other testing 
procedures. 

All of the above mentioned tests are non-verbal in nature and 
are thus appropriate for children who are completely lacking or 
severely deficient in verbal skills. 

In addition to the home visit, the project supervisor and the 
psychologist went to tho local school in which the child was currently 
enrolled or had been enrolled prior to exclusion. During these visits 
the child’s teacher and the school’s administrator were interviewed 
concerning the child’s academic progress and behavior and their 
assessment of the home environment and of the attitudes of the parents 
toward the child and the school. 




Hewet^s Sequence of Educational Goals 



Leve I Tasks 



Attention 


Attending to assignments. 

Preferring reality instead of fantasy. 

Attending to behavior which supports 
learning rather than ritualistic 
compulsive behavior. 

Having appropriate interests and 
bei iefs. 

Attending to the teacher. 

Retaining the information. 


Response 


Responding to assignments. 

Not evidencing constriction in learn- 
ing performance. 

Responding to a wide range of learn- 
ing interests. 

Approaching teacher and peers. 
Responding in a ciassroom setting. 


Order 


Fol lowing directions. 

Displaying controlled behavior in 
learning. 

Functioning within classroom limits. 
Completing assignments. 


Exploratory 


Acquiring complete and accurate 
knowledge of the environment.- 
Independent interest In exploring 
the environment. 

Being competent in sensory-motor 
exploration of environment. 


Social 


Obtaining the approval of others. 
Not being overly dependent on the 
attention and praise of others. 


Mastery 


Utilizing intellectual capacity in 
se 1 f-care . 

Acquisition of intellectual and 
academic skills. 


Achievement 


Pursuing learning on a basis of 
intrinsic motivation. 



After the dormitory staff and teachers had completed their 
evaluations of individual subjects, a staff conference was held to 
review those deficits that were causing problems for individual 
children and strategies were devised for overcoming them. Since 
most of the children exhibited a wide variety of deviant behavior. 
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priorities were established for modifying the behaviors that were 
causing the most serious problems for the child, and attention to 
less serious behaviors was deferred. Periodic staff conferences 
were held to review the progress of each of the subjects and to 
determine the success or failure of the behavior modification 
procedures being used. These conferences served to unify the effort 
of the staff in developing, modifying, and carrying out strategies 
that were designed to help the child overcome his behavioral problems. 

I nterventions 



At times, children were unable to maintain a satisfactory level 
of performance at their assigned tasks. When this occurred, teachers 
used various interventions which were designed to insure that the 
child would continue to earn checkmarks. These interventions are 
quite similar to those dev ? sed by Dr. Hewett (1967), and descend the 
hierarchy of educational tasks in the order of their application. 

1 . Send, student to study booth or corner of room 
(Mastery Level) 

This serves to remove the child from the conditions of his 
immediate environment that may be influencing his behavior. 
It also serves to place him In a less stimulating environ- 
ment, and as pointed out by Hei-zett (1967), "Merely allowing 
the child to change position arid move around the room 
appears to interrupt a period of boredom or upset effect- 
ively.” 

2. Modify assignment. (Mastery Level) 

This intervention consists of changing the assigned task by 
making it easier, different, or perhaps, more difficult to 
keep the child involved. Programmed materials and visual 
materials were found useful as alternative assignments at 
this level of intervention. 

3. The use of teacher approval or disapproval. (Social Level) 

This intervention involves the use of teacher counseling to 
remind the student of his expectations of him in relation 
to the assigned task and his behavior. 

4. Send to activities center. (Exploratory and Order Levels) 

When it becomes apparent that the child is not able to carry 
out the task assigned, he may be sent to + he activities 
center to complete a simple direction following task such as 
putting a puzzle together, completion of a co'or-by-number 
picture, or constructing a model. Other less structured 
activities carried on at this center with the younger 
children included drawing, modeling objects with clay, use 



of hammer, saw, scrap wood and nails, and viewing 35mm 
color slides and filmstrips. The activity center combines 
the functions of the exploratory and order centers described 
by Hewett. It was felt that an exploratory center patterned 
after the one utilized in the Santa Monica project would be 
inappropriate for the children in this study. The activi- 
ties carried on in this center presume the ability to follow 
printed directions in carrying out rather complex activi- 
ties and thus were inappropriate for use with deaf children 
with extremely limited verbal skills. 

5. Provide individual assistance. (Attention Level) 

The four to one student-teacher ratio made possible much 
individual attention during the day. It also enabled the 
teacher to work intensively with a child under close super- 
vision in a tutorial relationship when he was unable to 
carry out an assigned task independently. 

6. Time out. (Non-student) 

The child surrenders his checkcard and is not able to 
earn checks for a predetermined period of time. During 
this "t i me out" period, the child sits in isolation outside 
of the classroom, usually in the supervisor's office. When 
the child returns to the class, he is given a task which 
seems appropriate for getting him back into the class 
routine. 

7. Exclusion (Non-student) 

In rare instances where a child is unable to tolerate a 
"time out" period or has had to be removed from the class- 
room more than twice in one day, he was isolated in the 
dormitory under the supervision of a dormitory counselor 
for a ful I day or half a day. 

Dormitory Checkcard System 

The dormitory staff used a checkcard to facilitate behavior 
change in the children during the time when thgy were not in school. 

As originally devised, this system was oriented 1 to specific dal I y ^ 
tasks rather than to blocks of time as in the classroom. To qualify 
for a reward, children had to earn a total of ninety checks during 
the day. Checks were not transferable from one day to the next. 

The use of checks was in keeping with the basic philosophy of 
the methodology being followed in the Pilot Project, namely, the use 
of immediate positive reinforcement for appropriate behavior whenever 
possible. 
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Tokens 



Tokens were used to reward appropriate behavior as the children 
moved between the dormitory and classroom buildings. The tokens 
used were metal milk bottle caps obtained from a local dairy. These 
were exchanged for checkmarks when the children arrived at the school 
building in the morning, when they returned to school after lunch, 
and upon arrival at the dormitory at the close of school. Tokens 
were used because marking individual checkcards required toe much 
of the counselors’ time and attention. 

Supervision of the children as they moved between the dormitory 
to school and school to dormitory was facilitated by painting 16" x 16" 
squares on the pavement with yellow traffic paint. These squares 
were sequentially numbered from one to sixteen. Four sets of these 
squares were provided in the following locations: 1. Outside of the 

dormitory, 2. At two points between the dormitory and classroom 
buildings, and 3. Outside of the classroom building. Each child 
was assigned a number and was expected to stand on his square before 
the group left the dormitory or the classroom building, during each 
of the two intermediate stops enroute, and again when the group had 
reached its destination. Counselors awarded a token at each stop 
to those children who had complied with this regulation. This pro- 
cedure facilitated orderly movement of a group of children with highly 
aggressive, competitive, non-conforming behavior. 

Tokens were also awarded for acceptable behavior five times 
during each meal. This was highly effective in reducing the incidence 
of many aggressive, acting out behaviors such as kicking under the 
table, fighting, teasing, and throwing food. It was also helpful in 
modifying the eating habits of many of the children. 

In addition to the checkmarks awarded for satisfactory completion 
of assigned tasks, bonus checks were given for exceptionally good 
behavior. These were recorded by marking the letter "B ,! in the boxes 
reserved for this purpose on the last two rows of the checkcards. 

In the evening after the children had finished their homework 
assignments and completed their preparations for bed, the dormitory 
checkcards were exchanged for rewards. Rewards used by the dormitory 
staff were soda pop and candy. If the child had earned a minimum of 
ten bonus checks, he also received a small plastic toy as a bonus 
reward. 

As in the classroom, the number of checkmarks earned was recorded 
on a graph card which was dislayed on the child’s bulletin board on 
the wall of his bedroom. 

The following reward schedule provided for a possible total of 
100 checks that might be earned by children In the Pilot Project as 
they moved through the day’s activities. In addition to these basic 
checkmarks, bonus checks could be awarded by the counselor for out- 
standing conduct. 
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Dormitory Checkcard Procedure 



Morn i nq 



Token 

Token 

Tokens 

Token 

Token 



Token 

Tokens 



Noon 

Token 

Tokens 

Tokens 

Token 

Tokens 

Tokens 



Afternoon 

Token 

Tokens 



Token 

Token 



Get up, wash , brush teeth , comb hair 5 

Get dressed without playing 3 

Make bed 5 

Get coat or sweater and line up 1 

Go to breakfast in orderly manner 1 

Eat with good behavior 5 

Line up 1 

Return to dorm in orderly manner 1 

EXCHANGE TOKENS FOR CHECKS 

Line up • 

Go to school in orderly manner 

(3 stops for tokens) _3 

EXCHANGE TOKENS FOR CHECKS Total 26 

Plus bonus checks +? 



Line up to go to lunch 1 

Go to dining room in orderly manner 3 

(3 stops) 

Eat with good behavior 5 

Line up 1 

Wait for children to return from 
infirmary 2 

Return to school in an orderly manner 3 

EXCHANGE TOKENS FOR CHECKS Total 15 

Plus bonus checks +? 



Line up 1 

Go to dormitory in orderly manner 3 

(3 stops) 

EXCHANGE TOKENS FOR CHECKS 

Change into play clothes, and sit down 
in day room when finished (2+3) 5 in all 

Line up 1 

Go to playground 1 
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Tokens Good behavior during play period 5 

Token Line up and go into dining room 1 

EXCHANGE TOKENS FOR C.iECKS 

Tokens Eat with good behavior 5 

Token Line up 1 

Token Go to dormitory in orderly manner 1 

EXCHANGE TOKENS FOR CHECKS Total 24 

Plus bonus checks +? 

Evening 

Behavior during play period 5 

Take bath 5 

Put on pajamas, get clothes ready 
for school, put dirty clothes away 5 

Do homework 5 

Straighten up own room 5 

Complete assigned cleanup task 5 

Go to bed and remain there 5 

Tota I 35 

Plus bonus checks +? 



To be most effective, tokens or checks were awarded immed- 
iately upon completion of the task expected of the child. The 
purpose behind the use of tokens or checks was to give the child 
immediate knowledge of his level of performance. Any delay in awarding 
detracted from the effectiveness of the methodology used in the 
experiment. 

A new checkcard was started just before bedtime. Initially, 
the night counselor had some difficulty in controlling the mobility 
of some of the boys soon after the group had retired for the night. 

By starting the new card at bedtime and awarding checkmarks for remain- 
ing in bed, we were gradually able to reduce this mobility to a large 
extent. 



During the second year of ihe project, checkmarks were 
awarded by the dormitory counselors at fifteen minute time intervals. 
Three checks were awarded for appropriate behavior during these time 
intervals. This was found to be more successful than awarding check- 
marks for completion of specific tasks since the primary focus was on 
appropriate behavior rather than completion of assigned tasks. 

Teacher-Counselor Teams 

To promote maximum staff effectiveness in working with the 
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children in the program, teacher-counselor teams were established. 

Counselors worked wi+h small groups of children in carrying out 
the afternoon recreational program. The criteria for assigning 
children to a group was age, interest level, and physical ability. 

In most cases, children were assigned to a group made up of their 
classmates. By grouping children in this manner, it was possible to 
coordinate the activities of the teacher and dormitory counselor 
to insure maximum benefit for the children involved. 

The teacher and dormitory counselor met one afternoon each 
week to discuss activities planned for the children and ways in 
which they could coordinate these activities. An example of this 
was the teaching of vocabulary associated with various rooms in a 
house or dormitory by the classroom teacher, using pictures and 
flashcards, and the reinforcing activities carried out by the dormi- 
tory counselor using the real objects in the dormitory after school. 
Conversely, when teachers were informed of the activities that would 
be carried on in the after school program by the dormitory counselors, 
they incorporated these experiences into the vocabulary and language 
development program that was being carried on in the classroom. 

These weekly conferences also provided an opportunity for the teachers 
and counselors to discuss individual children and determine appro- 
priate measures to take in helping them overcome their educational 
and behavioral problems. 

Each Friday afternoon, copies of the teachers 1 lesson plans for 
the coming week were provided for use by the dormitory counselors 
and copies of the dormitory counselors afternoon activities plans 
were provided for use by the teacher. 

Instructional Program 

In evaluating children for inclusion in the experimental program 
it became obvious that the subjects selected were grossly deficient 
in the basic language and vocabulary skills. For this reason, a 
course of study was developed by the teaching staff which focused on 
the basic vocabulary and language patterns associated with the child 
himself, parts of his body, articles of clothing, and the satisfying 
of his basic needs. The next level of the curriculum dealt with 
the child’s family and home. The third level with the school and 
dormitory environment and the fourth with areas in the community in 
which the child had frequent contacts. In addition, instruction was 
provided in mathematics. It was postulated that subjects who were 
able to overcome their behavioral problems to a sufficient extent to 
be integrated into a regular class for deaf children would require 
basic skills in language and mathematics if they were to achieve 
academic success in the new setting. 
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The child f s cumulative file was also reviewed to obtain other 
pertinent information. This information included such things as 
psychological evaluations, narrative reports, achievement test 
scores and school grades. 

Replacement of Subjects 

It was determined before the study started that if any of the 
original sixteen subjects were lost to the program during the course 
of the study that they would be replaced with others so that the 
number would remain at sixteen. At the end of the first year, it 
was found that three subjects were able to be admitted to regular 
classrooms for the deaf, one subject had to be dropped from the pro- 
gram and returned to the state mental hospital where he had been a 
patient before being admitted to this program, and one subject 
died during the summer between the first and second year of the 
study. The other eleven subjects continued in the study for the 
second year and five additional subjects were brought into the 
study for the second year to maintain the total number of sixteen. 
Therefore, a total of twenty-one subjects participated in the study 
with eleven subjects participating for the full two years, three 
subjects for the first year only, five subjects for the second year 
only and two subjects being lost to the study. 

Educational Backgrounds of Subjects 



2 Patient in a state hospital for the mentally 

ill with no prior enrollment in any educa- 
tional program. 

1 Patient in a state hospital for the mentally 

ill with prior enrollments at the California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside, and in a day 
class for the deaf. 

1 Workshop for mentally retarded children and 

patient in a state hospital for the mentally 
retarded (3 months). 

4 Formerly enrol led in a day class for the 

deaf, but had been excluded because of 
emotional problems. 

5 Enrolled at the California School for the 

Deaf, but having severe emotional problems 
that were preventing satisfactory academic 
and social progress. 

8 Enrolled in ocy school or day class programs 

for the deaf, but referred for admission to 



N 

the study because of emotional problems 
that were causing consistent academic and 
soc i a I failure. 

Etiologies of Subjects 

12 Unknown 

(3 of these were from Rh incompatible 
parents. One v*as a possible Waardenbura’s 
Recessive Syndrome.) 

2 Spinal meningitis at seven months. 

2 Rube I la 

2 Prematurity 

2 Pre-natal influence (mother sustained 

infection during pregnancy). 

1 Thyroid and pituitary malfunction during 

infancy and reaction to subsequent medica- 
tion. 

Medical Examinations 



All of the subjects were examined by a pediatrician and a neurolo- 
gist from the staff of the Loma Linda University Medical School. In 
addition, e I ectroencepha I gram tracings were made at Pacific State 
Hospital. These were evaluated by the neurologist as part of the 
neurological v/orkup. The purpose of these examinations was to detect 
organic dysfunctions in addition to deafness that might be causal 
factors to the child r s emotional problems and/or impeded his learning 
ability. 



Grouping of Subjects 

Subjects were grouped according to age and educational background 
into two groups of five and four and one group of seven. The five 
oldest boys with the most extensive educational backgrounds were 
assigned to Teacher "S". 

Four of the younger children were assigned to Teacher !: W". Three 
of these children had no previous formal education. One of the chil- 
dren, although he had attended school, had never developed any communi- 
cation skills. This group was completely lacking in their ability to 
corrmunicate in written, oral, or manual communication. 

Teachers M M" and M C n worked with the remaining children in a 
team teaching arrangement. Teacher ”M M provided instruction in 
language, reading, speechreading and speech while Teacher "C M gave 
instruction in mathematics and reviewed the vocabulary that had been 
taught by Teacher ’’M". She also supervised the children’s art and 
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other non-academic activities. This group was housed in adjoining 
rooms and the children were rotated between these rooms periodically 
during the day. 

Method of Communication 

interviews with the parents, teachers, and others who had 
worked with the subjects in the past indicated that the frustration 
caused by inadequate receptive and expressive communication was a 
contributing factor to their emotional problems. One of the early 
primary goals of the project staff was to develop communication 
skills in the subject that would eliminate this frustration and 
facilitate the teaching- l earning process. For this reason, the 
simultaneous method of communication, using fingerspelling, sign 
language and speech, was utilized. Instruction in manual communi- 
cation was also provided for the parents of the subjects. 

Beh a v i or Mod i f i cation Procedures 



Hewett (1968) defines the role of the teacher under the behavior 
modification methodology as that of "behavioral engineer" with the 
three primary functions of: (1) Defining appropriate task assign- 

ments for students; (2) Providing meaningful rewards for learning; 
and (3) Maintaining well defined limits to reduce maladaptive 
behavior. 

To provide meaningful rewards for the subjects, a checkmark 
system was used. As each student entered the classroom in the morning, 
he picked up a checkcard, on which his name had been printed, from 
the wall rack which was located just inside the classroom door. The 
checkcard was a 5" x 8” card which had been divided into two hundred 
squares. After picking up the card, the child went to his seat and 
placed it on his desk where it was kept throughout the day. Check- 
marks were awarded every thirty minutes to the class of older boys, 
and at fifteen minute intervals for the younger children. At the 
beginning of each time segment during the day, a task was assigned 
to the chi Id by the teacher. At the end of each of these time 
segments, the child might earn five black checkmarks for satisfactory 
performance of the assigned task. Two of these checkmarks were 
awarded for beginning the task promptly and three for completion 
of the work assignment. During this same period of time the child 
might earn five red checkmarks for "being a student". This term, 

"being a student", applied to the particular behavior that the 
teacher was attempting to modify in that individual. The purpose 
in giving checkmarks in these two different colors was to point 
out to the child the differentiation between reward for completion 
of academic tasks and the reward for appropriate behavior while 
carrying out these tasks. The last time period of the day was 
devoted to totaling the number of checkmarks earned by the children. 
They were able to exchange their cards for rewards if they had accum- 
ulated a minimum number of checkmarks predetermined by the teacher. 
During the first year, the older boys were rewarded with a dime, 
which they used to purchase a soft drink from a vending machine in 
an adjoining building under the supervision of their teacher 
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(Teacher "S"). During the second year, this same group continued 
to receive dimes, but used them to pay for an excursion to a local 
bowling alley every 'Wednesday afternoon. 

It was necessary initially with the young, non-verbal group of 
children to reward them at the end of every two hours with a lolli- 
pop or licorice whip. Later in the year, they received these rewards 
only twice during the day. This procedure of candy rewards was con- 
tinued with this group during the second year. 



The third group was awarded a bag of M & M candies at the end 
of each day for satisfactory completion of their checkcards. Later 
in the year, clear plastic piggy banks were purchased and these 
children were awarded a dime at the end of each day. ihe dimes 
were kept in the children’s banks. On Friday afternoons, they were 
taken to a local variety store where they were permitted to spend 
the money they had accumulated during the week. During the second 
year, the children were taken to the variety store once every two 
weeks. This enabled them to accumulate enough money between visits 
to purchase the more expensive items in which they had become 
interested. Thus, in all classes over the two year period, the 
rewards v/ere gradually deferred for longer periods of time. 



The number of checkmarks earned each day was recorded on a 
graph card. This graph card was displayed on a tackboard strip 
above the blackboard or in the cneckcard rack where it could be 
readily seen by the child. This provided him with constant know- 
ledge of his performance level over an extended period of time. 

The children became quite interested in this monthly performance 
record and could reca! I incidents which had caused their graph to 
fall to a low point on certain days of the month. This was most 
encouraging since it indicated that the children were becoming aware 
of the consequences of maladaptive behavior and consciously attempt- 
ing to modify this behavior. The graph card also served as a device 
for reporting the child’s behavior to the parents when accompanied 
by an explanatory letter describing the checkmark and reward system. 



The use of the checkcard as a behavior modification device 
offers many advantages to both the teacher and the student. For the 
teacher, it provides a way of dealing with deviant behavior in an. 
objective, non-emot iona I manner. She functions in a somewhat similar 
manner as a foreman working in a factory. In effect, she says to 
the child, "I don’t make the rules here. I only give checkmarks 
and you have not met the criteria for earning those checkmarks. 

Thus, she is able to modify behavior by controlling the environmental 
consequences of that behavior. Under this system, the teacher 
becomes committed to carrying out the strategies necessary to bring 
about changes in the child’s behavior by consistently reinforcing 
appropriate behavior according to a predetermined schedule. This 
enables her to function more effectively as a behavioral engineer. 

It may also provide her with a diagnostic tool which will enable 
her to analyze those factors in her own performance which may be 
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affecting student behavior. Examination of the students T checkcards 
over an extended period of time may reveal a reduction of the level 
of student behavior at certain times during the day and lead the 
teacher to examine the procedures she is following during this period 
that may be causing this. 

For the child with learning problems it provides a structured 
learning environment which offers him a sense of security and 
direction. The teacher f s expectations are clearly spelled out in 
highly concrete terms and he is provided with constant feedback 
concerning his level of performance in meeting these expectations. 
Consistent reinforcement of appropriate behavior serves to motivate 
him to behave more consistently in an appropriate manner. 

All of the subjects were assessed by the teaching and dormitory 
staff members using a rating form based on Dr. Hewett^s (1968, Pps 98-99) 
"Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals". This developmental 
sequence "delineates seven stages of learning and the goals which 
must be accomplished at each level if efficient learning is to occur." 
Through the use of this rating, the children could be described in 
terms of their deficits in learning readiness. The use of the 
sequence in effect provides a link to link diagnosis with educational 
operations appropriate at various levels of development. According 
to Hewett, "The child must learn to pay attention, respond in learning, 
order his behavior, explore his environment, and function appropriate- 
ly as a member of a group if he is to master intellectual skills and 
achieve intrinsic motivation for learning." 

This sequence of educational tasks is helpful in determining 
what the child must learn so that he can reach the state of readiness 
that will enable him to function successful in a learning situation. 



Instructional Materials 



Because of the limited educational backgrounds of the majority 
of the subjects, it was necessary to develop specialized instruc- 
tional materials to meet their needs. A survey of commercially pre- 
pared materials showed them to be inappropriate for working with 
children who are functioning at the level of most of the subjects in 
the project. The only commercially prepared materials used were the 
S. R. A. mathematics workbooks, the Sullivan series of programmed 
reading books, and the Fitzhugh Plus program. 

The teaching staff was given instruction in the development of 
programmed instructional materials during the month of in-service 
training prior to the arrival of the children the first year. The 
programmed format was selected for the medium of instructional 
materials for several reasons: (1) Because of the widely divergent 

educational backgrounds of the children, a high degree of individual- 
ized instruction was necessary. Programmed materials provided an 
independent activity that reinforced the concepts taught by the 
teacher, and permitted the children to proceed at their own pace. 

The materials also served as a ready check of the effectiveness of ■ 
instruction by the teacher by indicating areas of weakness; 

(2) Programmed materials provided the child with the repetitions 
necessary for the development of language concepts through a series of 
small, logically arranged visual stimuli. Thus, the visual input 
channel was effectively employed to provide a partial substitution 
for the auditory channel through which language development takes 
place in the hearing child; (3) Programmed materials were consistent 
with the use of behavior modification techniques since they provided 
immediate knowledge of results and positive reinforcement for correct 
responses. 

During the second year, extensive use was made of "teacher-made” 
35mm slides and ’’Super 8" color movie films in teaching vocabulary 
and language concepts. The 35mm color slides were used for teacher 
presentation of vocabulary and language concepts. They also served 
as a sel f- instructional and review device for children using the 
Carousel projector independently in the study carrel. The color movie 
films were highly motivating since they provided self-identification 
for the child with the concepts being taught. They also enabled 
the child to ’’relive” and ’’review” experiences that had taken place 
outside of the classroom setting. 

Lesson Plans 



Each Friday afternoon the teaching staff submitted their lesson 
plans for the coming week. These plans included a listing of the 
concepts to be taught in vocabulary, language, and mathematics, a 
description of terminal behaviors that would be used to evaluate satis 
factory performance, the procedures to be followed, and materials that 
would be utilized. Three copies of these lesson plans were submitted. 
One was retained by the project supervisor, one was returned to the 







classroom teacher, and the third was given to the dormitory counselors 
who were working with the same group of children in their afternoon 
activities. Each Thursday afternoon teachers submitted a detailed 
report on the instructional activities which had taken place during 
the past week based on these lesson plans. In addition to this, 
suggestions were provided for possible procedures and devices which 
might be used by the parents to reinforce the concepts taught. This 
report usually included a short sentence or paragraph concerning 
each child’s behavior and academic progress for the week. Dittoed 
copies of these reports were provided for the parents each Friday 
afternoon when the chi Idren went home for the weekend. 

Parent Program 

The parent program was designed to provide a basic orientation 
to the problems imposed by the handicap of deafness, to provide 
instruction in manual communication which would facilitate communi- 
cation between the parents and their children, and to explore parental 
attitudes and self-concepts that might be affecting the parent-child 
relationship and the social and emotional development of the child. 

Parents of children who had been deemed to be appropriate sub- 
jects for the experimental study were informed that their child’s 
acceptance into the program would be contingent upon their agreement 
to take the child home each weekend and their active participation 
in the Parent Program. All of the parents agreed to these conditions, 
but there was a wide variance in the degree of active participation 
in the Parent Program. In some cases this was due to circumstances 
over which the parents had no control, while in other cases, there 
was a notable lack of interest which was consistent with what seemed 
to be a pattern of rejection of the child. 

Initially, parent meetings were held at 3:00 on alternate Sunday 
afternoons. Presentations were made by members of the Pilot Project 
staff, the school psychologist, the audiologist, and by Dr. Donald 
MacMillan of the University of California, Riverside. Topics dis- 
cussed were as follows: 

1. General overview of the project and the role of the parents— 
Dr. Richard G. Brill, Project Director and School Superinten- 
dent and Robert K. Lennan, Project Supervisor. 

2. A comparison of the language development of children with 
normal hearing and deaf children and discussion of the 
educational implications — Robert K. Lennan, Project Supervisor. 

3. Demonstration of techniques and materials used in teaching 
vocabulary and language — Members of the Pilot Project Teach- 
ing Staff. 

4. Psychological implications of deafness — Mr. Don Campbell, 

School Psychologist. 
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5. Discipline — Mr. Don Campbell, School Psychologist. 

6. Description of the behavior modification techniques being 
used — Robert K. Lennan, Project Supervisor. 

7. Discussion of behavior modification techniques that could be 
used by parents — Dr. Don MacMillan, University of California, 
Riverside. 

8. Panel discussion by deaf adults concerning their experiences 
as deaf children growing up In a hearing family — Deaf 
faculty members from the staff of the California School for 
the Deaf, Riverside. 

9. Explanation of the functions of the hearing mechanism, demon- 
stration of the distortion of auditory input experienced by 
children with hearing impairment using a hearing aid, explan- 
ation of various types of hearing loss and the care and 
proper use of hearing aids — Mr. Erpel Garrett, School Audiol- 
ogist. 

10. Discussion of dormitory routine and recreation program — 
Members of the Pilot Project dormitory staff. 

Manual Communication Classes 



Manual communication classes were provided on Friday afternoon 
following the close of school for those parents who came to pick up 
their children at that time. A class was also provided on Sunday 
afternoon for the parents returning their children. Participation 
was on a voluntary basis. Parents who participated in these classes 
consistently reported that they were highly beneficial in helping 
them establish meaningful communication with their children and in 
carrying on activities which served to reinforce concepts which the 
children had been learning in school. 

Parent Counseling Program 



The initial series of parent meetings were designed to provide 
basic orientation and education. The second phase of the parent 
program was designed to provide group counseling through the guidance 
of a licensed family and marriage counselor through a series of ten 
weekly sessions. These meetings took place from 3:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
on Sundays, and were conducted by Mr. Allan Kirkpatrick, a licensed 
family and marriage counselor. 

The need for a therapeutic type group composed of parents of 
children in the Pilot Project was indicated by the foliowing factors: 

1. The assumption that interpersonal behavior of children is 
a product of parental attitude. 
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2. An awareness of the dysfunctional effect of severe role 
failure on family stability. The greater the degree of 
role failure, the greater the likelihood of family dis- 
organization. 

3. That the emotional problems manifested by children in the 
Pilot Project were capable of generating serious family 
stress. This is supported by known research. 

4. The need for change in parental attitude and management 

of the child in the home if regressions to earlier behavior 
patterns were to be avoided. Expressed in another way, if 
family stress generated regression of tendencies in the 
subjects, then it was important to reduce this stress. 

At the first meeting the objectives of the group discussions 
were outlined by the leader. It was pointed out that the primary 
purpose of this phase of the program was to develop a high level of 
self understanding and sensitivity tocfhers. While these were highly 
desirable attributes for all parents, they were more essential for 
parents in families where unusual psychological stress might be 
generated by any of its members. It was further pointed out that 
parents, in fact, often unconsciously provoke the very behavior In 
their children that they consciously found repugnant. With these 
considerations in mind, it was, therefore, both logical and desirable 
to focus the attention of the group on its members rather than on 
their children. Each person was encouraged to concentrate on 
sel f-development rather than on the development of someone outside 
of the group. Members were also encouraged to help one another in 
developing greater self awareness. The goals of the group were to 
be achieved through sensitivity training, role playing, psychological 
testing, and general discussion of the test findings. 

The California Psychological Inventory was administered on 
March 5, 1967. Ali but four of the twenty-seven parents took this 
initial test. Eight months later, the California Psychological 
Inventory was administered a second time. It served as a psycho- 
metric device, as an objective measure of the effectiveness of the 
parent counseling program, and it also helped members of the program 
to greater self-understanding through the feedback provided by the 
group leader on the test results. 

Because of the innovative character of the group counseling 
program, its activities were not rigidly determined in advance of 
the meetings. The majority of meetings were devoted to discussion 
of specific problems that the various parents were experiencing in 
such areas as sibling rivalry, acceptance of their child by those 
outside the immediate family, discipline, dependency, etc. Guide- 
lines for sensitivity training were discussed and, to a limited extent, 
followed. Some role playing was carried on with roles reflecting 
fairly typical conflict situations for parents of deaf children with 
emotional problems. 
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Problems that were most recurrent and Intense among the parents 
were indicated by direct expression of members of the group, tests, 
surveys, and observations by the project supervisor and were as foiiow 

1. Communication with the deaf child on a meaningful level. 

2. Lack of understanding and acceptance of the child by rela- 
tives, friends, neighbors, etc. 

3. The marital conflict concerned with management of and atti- 
tudes toward the child. 

4. Parental guilt and other related feelings which couid not 
be fully acknowledged. For example, martyrdom. 

5. Discipline. The fluctuations between overprotection and 
rejection. The variations from one family to the next 
were often matched within specific families. 
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Chapter 1 1 1 



FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 



As with most educational investigations this one had dual, concur- 
rent objectives. While on the one hand data is gathered to permit 
hypothesis testing regarding effectiveness of procedures, there is at 
the same time a need to serve the immediate and changing needs of the 
children involved. This two-fold intent results in distortions in 
research design and experimental treatment which agonize the conscien- 
tious and scandalize the pure, it seems, nevertheless, necessary to 
tolerate these departures from rigor when dealing with children in such 
desperate need of help as those comprising the subjects of this study. 
Among the items for which we beg tolerance are the lack of random assign- 
ment to classrooms, lack of base-line records on some variables, lack 
of continuous participation by the starting sample throughout the 
project and a composite "treatment" which cannot be partitioned into 
the independent effects of method, teachers, and parent involvement 
with the precision desired. Ultimate conclusions and generalizations 
must be restrained by these limitations. 

Procedures 



The overriding goal of this project was to modify behavior of dis- 
turbed boys to the point that normal teaching could effectively occur. 
Behavioral data and its analysis was accordingly given high priority. 
Behavioral data was collected using both open and closed system tech- 
niques. During four sequential blocks of time detailed accounts of 
pupil in-class activity were written by non-participant observers. 

These observers were college students trained by the project consultant 
on research to prepare objective records of pupil behavior. Time 
sampling for ten minutes per pupil insured systematic coverage within 
a class. Careful scheduling provided comparable coverage over the 
four classrooms. During other time blocks in the course of the project 
behavior of teachers as well as pupils was recorded through the use 
of the Observation Schedule and Record referred to herein as OScAR 
(Medley and Mitzel, 1958, 1963). Recording on this comprehensive closed 
system checklist was done by college students trained for its use in 
this special application. Some OScAR categories were modified after 
discussions with the teachers of the deaf and the project coordinator. 

To avoid being trapped exclusively within the areas covered by the 
OScAR during the initial block of observations (Fall, 1966), observers 
wrote a statement after each period of checking noting episodes of signi 
f leant pup i I -teacher or pupil-pupil interaction. The OScAR data and 
the episode reports of the first three months constitute our best 
approximation of base-line classroom conduct apart from the intake case 
history material reported elsewhere. 
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Another source of behavioral data was a set of narratives written by 
the four teachers and five dormitory personnel. These were prepared 
on each boy by each staff member working with him at the end of each 
of the 68 weeks of the two project years. 

Behavior specifically relevant to successful classroom participa- 
tion was assessed on a check list described by Hewett (1968). These 
were scored and grouped into seven educational goals. 

Assessment of social reaction and behavior was assessed directly 
by items in the modified OScAR, by ratings of social behavior by 
teachers, and indirectly by a performance test of projected social 
perception. 

Formal evaluation of achievement reported in the areas of 
reading and arithmetic. 

Characteristics of the parents and home climate were obtained 
with the Parent Attitude Research I nstrument (PARI), California 
Psychological Inventory (CPI), and questionnaires. 

Classroom Behavior 



Pre-, post-, and contrast group contrasts . The closest approxi- 
mation to a pre- and post- test comparison in classroom conduct is pro- 
vided by contrasting the episode reports of the opening weeks against 
terminal anecdotes taken on ten boys from the original group still 
in regular attentance in June, 1968. The analysis proceeded as 
follows: a corps of judges was recruited from summer 1968 classes in 

special education at the Riverside and Los Angeles campuses of the 
University of California. These judges all had teaching experience. 

They were paid $2. 00/hour in the hope of encouraging thoughtful, 
unhurried reading. A judge was given a packet of randomly ordered 
anecdotes and directed to rank the K records from k - I, 2, ...K. 
Although tied ranks were accepted, readers were asked to minimize ties. 
They were told to apply their own criteria of what constituted behavior 
that was favorable versus unfavorable for a teachi ng- learning environ- 
ment. For this test judges were directed to rank order a set of ran- 
domly ordered narratives comprised of ten of the earliest and repre- 
sentative episodes and the ten final episodes. Because of an interest 
not only in change of behavior in the experimental sample but also in 
extent to which behavior approached ’’normal” behavior, another 
comparison was made. In the interests of economy of both time and money, 
the judges treated the two comparisons as a single task. In addition to 
opening episode reports and the final anecdotes, ten representati ve 
anecdotes taken in regular deaf classrooms were mixed into a set of 
thirty narratives to be ranked. 

The array of ranks assigned by eight judges was tested for 
agreement with the coefficient of concordance and found acceptable at the 
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Table 1 



Pooled Ranks Assigned To The Ten Anecdotes Drawn 
From Three Comparison Groups 



Group E 
Fall 1966 


Group E 
Spring 1968 


Group C 
Winter 1968 


1.88 


7.69 


16.62 


3.06 


8.00 


16.88 


4.00 


14.06 


18.19 


6.19 


14.75 


19.75 


6.56 


17.56 


19,81 


7.25 


20.75 


20.81 


8.94 


21.44 


23.00 


9.81 


22.50 


23.81 


10.94 


22.56 


25.81 


19.31 


25.44 


27.62 


Mdn 6.90 


19.16 


20.35 



One-tail comparisons (Mann-Whitney) 

Fall 1966 < Spring 1968 U = 11 p <.01 

Spring 1968 < Regular U * 33 NS 



alpha = .01 level (W = .74) Pooled ranks were computed for the ten 
items in each of the three comparison groups. These data are given 
in Table 1 and shown in Figure 1. Differences between groups of 
interest were tested by the Mann-Whitney statistic, U. One-tail proba- 
bilities were applied since direction of difference was being predicted. 
The first comparison is between the base-line data or ten early episode 
reports and the posttest or final ten anecdotes. 

Alternative hypotheses are: 

Hq: the distributions of ranks of the two sub-groups do not 

differ, versus 

Hj : significantly more ranks in the posttest are of higher • 

order than those in the Fall, 1966, data. 

On comparing the extent of intermingling of ranks, the obtained statistic 
is U - 11 which is significant at the alpha = .01 level. Hj is tenable 
and support is given to the conclusion that behavior was viewed by 
independent judges as significantly Improved at the end of the project. 

The second comparison is between the posttest or final ten anecdotes 
and the ten representing regular classes of deaf children. The alter- 
native hypotheses are: 

Hq: the distributions of ranks of the two sub-groups do not 

differ, versus 

Hp significantly more ranks in the regular class sample are of 
higher order than those in the Spring, 1968, project sample. 

Calculations yield a U = 33. This value Is too high to permit 
rejection of tha null hypothesis. The judges did not rank the behavior 
observed in the regular classes significantly higher than that in the 
final week of the project class. 

At the end of each rating run the judge was required to dichoto- 
mize the run into two subsets. She labeled as acceptable episode that 
in her opinion could be' assimilated in a normal teaching program. 

Unassimi lable behavior episodes were labeled unacceptable . An anecdote 
was assigned by us as unacceptable when at least six judges gave the 
rating. From these data it is possible to show how the three comparison 
groups are perceived on this dichotomy. Figure 1 is bisected to show 
this information. All but one of the Fall, 1966 episodes are unaccept- 
able. Only two Spring, 1968 episodes are so rated and all contrast 
group episodes are acceptable. 

This stage of the evaluative analysis provides overall support 
for the effectiveness of the project with two findings. First, samples 
of behavior taken at the end were judged to be significantly more favor- 



Composite Rank from 8 Judges 



28*. 
26- 
24- 
22 - 
20 - 
18 ‘ 
16- 
14- 
12 -" 
10 - 
8 - 
6 - 
4- 
2 - 





acceptable 

unacceptable 



Group E Group E Group C 

Fall 1966 Spring 1968 Spring 1968 



Figure 1. Cotnparison of ranks assigned to ten episodes at the 
beginning of the project, ten episodes at the end, 
and ten occurring in regular deaf classes. 
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able for normal teaching- I earning activities than those taken at the 
beginning. Second , the samples of behavior taken at the end were 
judged to overlap to a significant degree those samples taken in 
regular classes. This second finding needs to be tempered by calling 
aftention to the fact that Figure 1 also shows that behaviors sampled 
at the project ending swing through a wider range of quality than is 
true of the regular classes. That is, low ranked behavior is not 
entirely absent but became significantly less frequent at the end of 
the experiment. 

k° n pit udinai analysis, non-participant data . The time-sampled 
anecdotes on individual subjects are a particularly fruitful source 
of evidence for evaluation. The basic information was analyzed in 
two ways: (1) ranking by independent judges and (2) '’scoring 1 ’ on 

a set of behavior categories to obtain the incidence of favorable 
and unfavorable types. 



As described under Replacement of Subjects above, some subjects 
were dropped and others added during the two years of the project. 
Therefore, continuous records are available on only eleven of the 
orig i na I s ixteen pup! Is » These pupils accumulated on the average of 
twenty-five anecdotes apiece. For each pupil a packet of all anecdotes 
describing his behavior over the two years was assembled. Each packet 
for the eleven pup; Is was ranked by eight judges in the manner described 
above. The array of ranks assigned each pupil’s set of anecdotes 
was tested for acceptable agreement by a coefficient of concordance. 

Ail coefficients were significant at the alpha - .01 level. Supported 
by this high degree of consensus, the eight rankings given each boy’s 
set were pooled yielding a pooled rank associated with each anecdote. 
These pooled ranks permitted graphic and statistical analyses. 

The results of individual pupils which demonstrate the oscillation 
characteristic of individual growth curves will be described and 
included in the following chapter. The results for the group of 
eleven continuing pupils are given in Table 2. The ranks assigned by 
subject are based on the average of the several anecdotes taken during 
each sampling block. This ranking of the pooled ranks obtained from 
judges provides data in a form to test for differences among blocks. 

A Friedman analysis of variance by ranks (Siegel, 1956) supports the 
hypothesis of significant differences across the four block at the 
five per cent confidence level. 

Because of interest in an experiment-wise trend in the differences 
among the block mean ranks a post hoc analysis of trend using the method 
of orthogonal polynomials was made (Marascul lo & McSweeney, 1967). 

The results of this analysis are shown in Table 3. These data allow 
the conclusion, at p <.05, that for the group as a whole there was a 
steady improvement perceived in behavior (see significant linear com- 
ponent). Although some regression is noted over the summer recess of 
1967, the trend line fs not significantly sinusoidal to imply a mean- 
ingful drop (see non-significant cubic component). 
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Table 2 



Ranks of Eleven Subjects Across Four Blocks 
of Behavior Sampling 



Subject 


Sampling Blocks 

_ . i 


Number 


Winter 


Spring 


Fall 


! Spring 1 




1966-7 


1967 


1967 


1968 i 


1 


2 


3 


1 


4 


2 


4 


3 


2 


1 


4 


1 


3 


2 


4 


5 


1 


4 


2 


3 


7 


1 


2 


4 


3 


9 


1 


2 


3 


4 


10 


1 


3 


2 


4 


12 


3 


4 


2 


i 


14 


2 


1 


3 


4 


16 


1 


4 


2 


3 


19 


1 


2 


Oi 


4 


Sum Rank 


18 


31 


26 


35 


Mean Rank 


1.636 


2.818 


2.363 


3.181 



Note. --Friedman analysis of variance by ranks: y 2 = 8.7813* 
*p < .05 



Table 3 



Post Hoc Trend Analysis Following Friedman 
Analysis of Variance 



Component 


nr 


<-5>- 

u 

c0 

> 


a 

Var ^ 


Post hoc 

Confidence Interval 


Linear 


4. 1816 


3.0303 


5.7703* 


0.02 12 < V/ 4 < 8.3420* 


Quadratic 


-0.3636 


0.6061 


0.2000 


-2.2243 < 1.4961 


Cubic 


2.9092 


3.0303 


2.7929 


-1.2512 < \f/ c < 7.0796 

1 



‘Wal * 8.7632. Obtained % 2 = 8. 7813. 
♦Significant at ot - 0.0167 or Oi =* 0.05. 
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When judges rank anecdotes using internalized criteria, they are 
responding to a composite image generated in them by the paragraph. 

This type evaluation is quite relevant because in a school setting a 
teacher would be judging the acceptability of pupil conduct on the 
basis of a global impression. Still, this procedure is open to the 
objection that the standards of conducf vary among teachers. In addi- 
tion to computing a coefficient of concordance on the array of ranks 
assigned by eight judges, a comparison of judges’ acceptable versus 
unacceptable decisions were made to provide evidence on the reliability 
oi pooled ratings. This is shown in Table 4. The data on which the 
tallies were done are the 30-item set representing the E group at the 
beginning and end and the contrast group. From Table 4 it is clear 
that the group contained lenient teachers (#1 and F2) and strict 
teachers (#7 and #8), but with a balance in decisions such that for the 
combined group of raters acceptable versus unacceptable judgments are 
distributed 15:15. 



Table 4 

Distribution of Unacceptable-Acceptable Ratings 
for the Eight Judges Rankings Comparison Groups 



Judgment Judge All 



Cl ass i f i cation 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Judges 


Unacceptable 


8 


9 


12 


12 


16 


19 


20 


27 


15.4 


Acceptable 


22 


21 


18 


18 


14 


11 


10 


3 


14.6 


Longitudinal analysis. 


participant data. 


Another group of judges. 


experienced teachers enrolled in 


i a graduate level cl 


ass i n 


educat iona 1 



psychology at the University of Southern California were paid to rank 
descriptive narrative behavior reports written each week (K = 68) by 
the teachers and dormitory staff. These judges were provided with back- 
ground information on the general scope of the project and on the Hev/ett 
hierarchy of goals in particular (Appendix A). Ten narrative behavior 
reports, each covering a period of one week, were selected at random 
using a table of random numbers (Kendall and Smith, 1939) for each of 
the eleven continuing boys. The judges were instructed to rank these 
reports in terms of progress toward the Educational Goals. With this 
sampling procedure between subjects contribution is proportiona I ly 
equal across the two years and varies at random in any specific week. 
Therefore, overall behavioral change, as seen by participants, can be 
shown by plotting the ranking averages of the boys sampled across time. 
Figure 2 shows this relationship where the 68 weeks have been collapsed 
to 16 blocks to obtain samples of about five observations per block. 
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Figure 2. Distribution of ranks assigned to staff narrative 



Analysis of behavior by categories . A behavioral checklist was 
compiled by the research consultant. The first form of the list was 
based on professional experience and knowledge plus certain behaviors 
noted in the sample during the opening weeks of the project. This 
form contained items which if manifested at a high incidence rate would 
impede both individual and class progress. A second list of behaviors 
was compiled to allow the range of conduct and relationships o* a 
group of non-d i sturbed deaf children to be represented. This list was 
empirically based on the dissection of 67 anecdotes taken in four 
different regular classes for the deaf at the same age span as the 
project sample. From these two lists, a third form was devised. The 
final checklist resulted from both revisions and combinations of cate- 
gories previously suggested. It emerged only after extended discussions 
with the research team of college students and the consultant based on 
several trial runs with selected anecdotes. The product was a 38 item 
list which is divisible into four major areas: pup i I -teacher reactions, 

peer reactions, task oriented reactions, and non-specific emotional 
reactions. 

To evaluate the anecdotal data against this list, a tabulation of 
their occurrence throughout the entire set of anecdotes was made. The 
research assistants each made independent tabulation and the final 
figures are based on consensus of the team. These tabulations were 
examined for evidence of a shift from unfavorable toward favorable 
behavior. One examination is to test whether the program had a differen- 
tial effect on the incidence of behaviors classified as favorable versus 
those labeled unfavorable. Table 5 shows these data. 



Table 5 

Number of Items Changing Incidence 
From Winter 1967 to Spring 1968 



Category of 



i 

Classi f ication 

Favorable I 

Unfavorable 1 



Dec I i ne 



6 



Direction of Change 

Stay or 
rise 



5 

6 



These data fail to support the effectiveness of the program in 
reducing unfavorable conduct while increasing favorable. The procedure, 
however, ignores the magnitude of differences found within the categories 
across the four blocks of time sampled and is, therefore, relatively 
insensitive and liable to Type II error. 
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An efficient test is the Wi Icoxen ranked differences fechninue 
Usino the data in Table 6, three one-tailed rests were made or e!-vv 
= .0167 to insure that the overall significance was at least e r r ne 
a I eha = .05 leve I . 



The first comparison of Winter, 1966/6“, versus Spring, 
the alternative hypotheses. 



1 90S , tes's 



H o : 


incidence of 


unf avorab 1 


le is not different. 




versus 






H r 


Spring, 1968, 


"scores 1 ’ 


are lower. 



The twenty non-zero pairs yield the Wi Icoxen statistic, T = 6. a. 

The probability of a T this low if h q were true is far below the alpha 
level set. The hypothesis of significant decline in unfavorable behavior 
is tenable. 

It is apparent from Table 6 that much, if not most, of the J ecl*ne 
occurred during the first year, i.e., between blocks. Winter 1v66, and 
Spring, 1967. A second comparison was, therefore, made between these 
blocks. Two similar hypotheses were tested. 

H : The incidence of unfavorable behavior does not differ 

between the blocks. 



versus. 



H. : Spring, 1967 incidence is below Winter, 1966 



The obtained 



Twenty-three non-zero pairs provide the test data. 

T = 5.5 is well below that permitted at the alpha level set. Thus, 
again H Q j s rejected and the hypothesis of difference Is tenable. Sig- 
nificant non-chance decline in unfavorable conduct did apparently occur. 



Referring again to Table 6, it appears that except for further 
reduction'^ in tension reducing motor activity, no significant change 
occurred in the incidence of the behaviors catalogued. A third statis- 
tical comparison of Spring, 1967, versus Spring, 1968, confirms the lack 
of signiticant difference in incidence. T = 58 which does nor permit 
rejection of the null hypothesis. 



Table 6 



Data For Wi Icoxen Test of Decrease 
In Incidence of Unfavorable Behavior 

Winter Sprinq 
1966 1967 ~ 



Items 

Inattentive 
Delays starting work 
Solicits attention 
Provokes teacher 
Punishes teacher 
Resists teacher 

Scuf f i i ng 
Combat 

Deprecates pupi Is 
Interfere with pupils 
Ignores pupils 
Inappropriate affectional 

Diverts w/out return 
Discouraged easily 
Detached from situation 



35 14 

12 4 
26 14 

31 6 

3 1 

7 0 

3 0 

3 0 

3 0 

9 0 

3 0 

response 0 0 

3 4 

3 2 

9 2 



Fal I Spring 
1967 1968 



26 25 

7 8 

11 18 

11 5 

1 5 

3 5 



1 2 

3 3 

1 1 



6 5 



1 2 



2 0 



7 2 

2 5 

5 2 
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Table 6 cont’d 



Items 


W' nter 
1966 


Spring 

1967 


Fall 

1967 


Spr inq 
1968 


ATR 1 — Oral 


38 


22 


17 


22 


ATR^ — motor 


57 


42 


27 


26 


Ha irt rigger reactions 


5 


0 


3 


2 


Over lasting reactions 


5 


2 


5 


1 


Suspiciousness 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Possessive of objects 


0 


2 


1 


0 


Destructive of property 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Self-hurting 


2 


0 


2 


2 


Spill-over; out of control 


5 


0 


2 


1 



^ ATR = automatic tension releasing behavior 
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Achievement of Educational Goals 



The behavior of subjects was assessed by the project teachers 
using a rating form based on the Developmental Sequence of Educational 
Goals (Hewett, 1968). Items describing specific behaviors are cate- 
gorized into seven developmental levels: (1) attention, (2) response, 

(3) order, (4) exploratory, (3) social, (6) mastery, and (7) achieve- 
ment. These assessments were carried out three times (fall, winter, and 
spring) during each of the two years. Items describing specific 
behaviors within each level of the developmental sequence were rated 
on a four point Likert scale. Item scores within each category were 
averaged in order to yield a single score for each of the seven 
developmental levels. From these data it is then possible to present 
the mean levels across the group for the seven goals at several points 
in time for growth comparison. Figure 3 presents the mean performance 
levels of eleven continuing boys at three points during the study. 

Fall, 1966 is given as base-line. Spring, 1967 provides a comparison at 
the end of the first school year, and Spring, 1968 at the conclusion 
of the program. Similar data on individual boys is presented in a 
later section composed of case material. 

In comparing the first and second bars in each of the seven 
developmental categories it becomes obvious that substantia! change 
occurred during the first year. This is particularly true in the 
case of attention, respons.e, order, exploratory, and social activities. 
Substantial change also occurred during the first year on the mastery 
level which is concerned with self-care and intellectual skill develop- 
ment. The greatest changes during the second year occurred in the 
social and achievement categories. The development of appropriate 
social relationships with adults and peers and a shift from extrinsic 
to intrinsic motivation were apparently the more difficult behavior 
changes to achieve as seen by the lag in their development. These 
relationships lend support to Hewett f s concept of a hierarchical 
dependency of mastery and achievement on the preceding five readiness 
goa I s . 

Interpersonal Cathexis 

Projected dyadic affiliation . In order to obtain data on the way 
these subjects organized socially meaningful stimuli, which we presume 
to relate to patterns of behavior, a human figure paired-placement 
technique was devised. The technique is based on materials and 
methods described in the literature for a-^essing social schemata 
(Kuethe, 1964; Weinstein, 1965). As used this study subjects were 
presented pairs of silhouettes of human figures cut from black felt 
and asked to place them anywhere on a large yellow felt board. Four 
combinations were presented: adult male and female, male and boy, 

female and boy, boy and boy. Stylized figures similar to those illus- 
trated by Hobbs (1966) were used. All trials were photographed, 
mounted as 35mm slides and later projected on graph paper to permit 
measurement between figures with a common, although arbitrary, scale of 
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Figure 3. Comparisons of rated gains in educational goals for group of eleven continuing subjects. 
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units. The procedure provides scores on an equal interval scale allow- 
ing the use of parametric contrasts. The results described below 
come from a sample of nine boys in continuous enrollment over the two 
years of the project with scorable performances. 

Figure 4 presents graphs of the mean distances between members of 
the four pairs at the three times this assessment was used. For con- 
trast, also plotted are means based on sixteen boys chosen by the 
school psychologist from the school population as representative of 
non-d i sturbed deaf boys in the same age range. It is evident that only 
one set showed pronounced change, viz'., the' chi I d-chi Id pair. 

The Winter I to Summer II change in the mean inter-figure distance 
of the child-child pair is the only mean change to reach significance, 
t = 3.00, p<.05. Amonq the four means obtained at the end of the 
project , i ,e. , Summer II, only the difference between the inter-figure 
distance for the male-female pair and that for the child-child pair 
reaches significance, t = 2.48, p <.05. 

In comparing the contrast group with the project sample the only 
series of interest is that taken in the Summer II. Differences between 
these groups on the adult male-child task and the child-child task are 
significant at the .05 level. Whether these statistical findings are 
experimentally meaningful is uncertain for the present. It seems that 
inasmuch as Winter I scores v/ere within normal bounds as defined by the 
contrast group and that the project boys showed a significant shift 
only on the child-child pair, that, therefore, the only real change in 
social schemata of the project boys is to see their colleagues as more 
important to them than is typical. Formation of peer cathexses was 
noted in the reports of the college observers to the research consultant. 

Rapport with Adults and Peers . Staff members were asked to rate 
each subject in terms of behavior shifts they had seen in his relation- 
ships with adults and peers. Ratings were recorded on 5 x 8 cards using 
a five point Likert Scale (Appendix g) ranaing from "improved" to "worse". 
A composite of the ratings obtained and an average rating for each sub- 
ject in these two categories is shown in Table 7. 

The eleven continuing subjects were generally rated as havinq made 
moderate or marked improvement in their relationships with adults. Only 
nine ratings of "no change" and one of "somewhat worse" v/ere made in 
this category. Changes in interchild rapport as observed by adults were 
somewhat less marked and shown by the greater preponderance of "moderate 
improvement 1 ' and "no change" ratings. The average ratings for this sample 
were 4.4 (considerable improvement) on rapport with adults and 4.1 
(moderate improvement) on rapport with children. 

Table 7 shows also the ratings of staff members for the five replace- 
ment subjects who entered the project in the second year. As might be 
expected, there is a greater preponderance of "no change" and "moderate 
change" ratings for the subjects in this group. Average ratings for this 
group are 4.0 on behavior with adults and 3.9 on behavior with children. 
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Figure 4. Distance placed between four family oriented dyads 

by nine project boys at three testings and a contrast 
group of 16 deaf boys. 

M = adult male; F = adult female; c = boy. 
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Table 7 



Evaluation of .Relationships of 11 Project 
Boys With Adults and Peers by Staff Rating Scale 




! Rated Change 






Worse- .No Change Improved 




Subject 3 


1 2 3 4 5 


Average 




Behavior With Adults 




1 


3 6 


4.7 


2 


1 4 4 


4.3 


4 


in 

CM 

CM 


4.3 


5 


1 16 1 


3.8 


7 


3 6 


4.7 


9 


6 3 


4.3 


10 


1 8 


4.9 


12 


3 6 


4.7 


14 


2 3 4 


4.2 


16 


3 3 3 


4.0 


19 


4 5 


4.6 



Behavior With Chi idren 



1 




4 


5 


4.6 


2 


2 


5 


2 


4.0 


4 


2 


3 


4 


4.2 


5 


3 


4 


2 


3.9 


7 


1 


3 


5 


4.4 


9 


3 


6 




3.7 


10 


1 


3 


5 


4.4 


12 




6 


3 


4.3 


14 


1 


5 


3 


4.2 


16 


2 


5 


2 


4.0 


19 


1 


7 


1 


3.9 



Subjects in group 1-19 are subjects in class for two years. 

Subjects in group 8-21 are subjects in class for the second 
year only. 
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Table 7 cont’d 



Evaluation of Relationships of 11 Project 
Boys With Adults and Peers by Staff Rating Scale 







Rated Change 








Worse 


No Change 


Improved 




Sub ; ect 


1 


2 3 4 


5 


Average 



Behavior With Adults 



8 


2 


5 


2 


4.0 


13 


2 


4 


3 


4.1 


17 


3 


3 


2 


3.9 


20 


1 2 


3 


3 


3.9 


21 


1 


5 


3 


4.2 




Behavior With 


Chi Idren 






8 


3 


5 


1 


3.8 


13 


3 


5 


1 


3.8 


17 


1 


7 




3.9 


20 


1 2 


4 


2 


3.8 


21 


1 


5 


3 


4.2 



a Subjects in group 1 - 19 are subjects in class for two years. 

Subjects in group 8—21 are subjects in class for the second 
year only. 
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Reading Development 



Emphasis by priority of location has been accorded the results 
obte J ned from analyses of behavior. This emphasis seems well justi- 
fied by the fact that maladaptive behavior was the prime symptom 
preventing these children access to classrooms. The project did, how- 
ever, employ a teaching environment 3nd some achievement data are in 
order. 

With few exceptions, these boys were very low in formal scholas- 
tic skills. Several were well below even the usually retarded level of 
reading and language one associates with profound deafness. It should 
be recalled that of the original group, three had never attended school 
(Ss 2, 10, 12); of these, one IS 10) had been committed to a mental 
hospital for three years. Another (S 4) had been excluded since 1963 
and another (S 14) had a record of only occasional attendance. School 
histories of this sort plus inadequate communication in many of the 
homes seem implicated in the poor performance in the Fall 1966. In 
fact, baseline scores as usually supplied in evaluating a teaching 
program are essentially nonexistent in all skills. 

An effort was made to formally evaluate reading throughout the 
two years. Two tests were used, the Gates Primary Reading Test Battery 
and the Stanford Reading Test . The Stanford proved to be too difficult 
with most boys scoring at a chance level even at the end of the project. 
Reported below are total scores from the Gates Primary Battery . 

Scores for all boys tested are given in Table 8. Perusal of the 
table reveals that only seven boys completed the test in the opening 
Fall and one of these, #1 with a score of 1.3, is equivalent to a raw 
score of zero or one. The extent of reading deficiency is apparent in 
the comparison of a subject’s first test score, either November 1966 
or June 1967, with the grade equivalent derived from his age at the 
time of that first test. The chronological age grade placement (CAGP) 
at the time of the first testing is given in the second column of 
Table 8. One boy (S 9) placed three months ahead of the CAGP, the rest 
range from one to four school years behind. 

Two correlated variables are related to the reading deficiency. 
First, deprivation in language experience and training has been de- 
scribed above. Second, older boys, for whom duration of deprivation 
was longer, were the more retarded in reading (Ss 10, 16, 19). In 
addition, since experience suggests that reading retardation would be 
related to disruptive conduct, this relationship was checked. A corre- 
lation of 0.34 was obtained between amount of retardation (Reading 
score - CAGP) and the proportion of anecdotes in the Fail 1966 judged 
unacceptable by at least six of the eight judges. This figure implies 
a low positive concommitant relationship as expected but does not 
reach statistical significance with this overall sample. 

Comparisons among the four data columns of Table 8 show a contin- 
uing gain in reading level for most members of the group. Using the 
matched pairs model, the following contrast of interest were obtained: 





0 
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Table 8 



Reading Achievement Scores for Subjects by Class 



Subject 


CA6P 
Test 1 


Gates 

11/66 


Primary 

6/67 


- Total 
1 1 /67 4/68 




Class 


S 








5 


4.5 


2.5 


2.9 


2.8 


3.0 


9 


2.3 


2.6 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


16 


7.4 


— a 


3.4 


3.5 


— b 




Class 


W 








10 


5.3 


c 


1.9 


1.3 


2.4 


12 


2.5 


c 


1.6 


1.4 


1.9 


14 


3.3 


d 


1.4 


1 .9 


— 


Class C/M 


1 


3.9 


1.3 


2.0 


2.4 


2.4 


2 


4.3 


d 


1.3 


1 .8 


2.2 


4 


3.1 


c 


2.0 


2.0 


2.2 


7 


2.3 


“d 


2.0 


2.4 


2.4 


19 


6.3 


2~8 q 


2.9 


3.2 


3.2 



Pupils in first year only 



3 


6.4 


2.6 


2.7 


(reg. 


class) 


6 


2.6 


1.4 


1.9 


11 


ft 


15 


2.1 


d 


2.3 


If 


ft 


18 


7.4 


278 


2.7 


(deceased) 



Pup i I s in second year on I y 



8 


6.7 


— a 


2.5 


2.7 


13 


3.2 


— I_ a 


d 


1.3 


17 


5.8 


— II 3 


275 


2.7 


20 


4.8 


— II 3 


d 


1.6 


21 


2.1 


— II a 


d 


1.6 



Not yet admitted 

Missed testing because of part-time participation in regular class. 
Random selection of answer choices 
Did not respond on test. 

Systematically biased marking, i.e., every nth space 
Word meaning subtest only. 

Word recognition subtest only 



- Pi 




Contrast 






m d 


t 


d i_ 


si 


9- 


Nov. 


*66 - 


June 


’67 


0.30 


3.00 


6 


P < 


.05 


Nov. 


*65 - 


Apr. 


’68 


0.65 


4.22 


~r 

O 


P < 


.05 


June 


’67' - 


Apr. 


’68 


0.37 


4.75 


8 


P < 


.01 


Nov. 


’*67 - 


Apr. 


’68 


0.25 


2.70 


10 


P < 


.05 



The mean gain in both years (the first and fourth rows) were 
similar and significant. Total gain across two school years was avail- 
able on only four boys but was significant even w»th only three degrees 
of freedom (row two). Perhaps of greater confidence, because of the 
inclusion of some boys who did not know how to respond in the Fall, 
is the third contrast, the end of the first year (June, 1967) to the 
end of the second year (April, i968). The mean gain for nine boys 
with scores at these points is highly significant. Summer change, i.e. 
June, 1967, to November, 1967, was not significant for eleven available 
pairs. In summary, the group made steady and significant gains in 
reading level during each year. The magnitude of the gains is about 
40% of the test norm group gain. 

This change in reading falls below the expected gain for hearing 
children. It is instructive to consider reading level change for deaf 
children not classified as adjustment problems. Two sets of Gates 
Primary scores separated by one year were obtained on a random selection 
of 24 "normal" deaf children enrolled in the regular lower and elementary 
school classes at CSDR. The separate scores are listed in Appendix C. 
Using the same comparison model as applied above, we find the following: 

- 0.14, t - 1.93, p <.05. Therefore, when the reading level change 
in regular deaf classes is used for comparison, the gain shown by the 
project class is not only statistically significant but educationally 
grati fying. 

Arithmetic Achievement 



With the exception of four subjects who had formerly been enrolled 
in classes at the California School for the Deaf at Riverside, the 
eleven continuing subjects had no concept of numbers at the time they 
entered the project in the Fall of 1966. Thus, It was not possible 
to obtain baseline scores of arithmetic achievement for these seven sub- 
jects through formal testing. 

The Cray-Votaw-Rogers Achievement Test wa?> administered ?n June, 
1967 and scores in arithmetic reasoning and computation were obtained for 
eight of the eleven subjects. Subjects Nos. 10, 12, and 14 were unable 
to earn a minimum score on the test due to their continued deficiency in 
arithmetic achievement. In April of the second year, the test was admin- 
istered again. Subject No. 14 was the only child unable to earn a mini- 
mum score at that time. 

Scores for all boys tested are given in TableSA. Perusal of the 
table reveals that seven of the eight subjects who were able to earn 
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scores on the test in 1967 and 1968 showed an increase in achievement^ 
in arithmetic reasoning and computation. Only the scores of arithmetic 
computation were treated statistically since standardized tests of arith- 
metic reasoning essentially measure the reading ability of deaf children. 
The mean gain in arithmetic computation for the seven subjects is signi- 
ficant, M -* * .5 (1/2 year) t = 3.26 p < .05 . This change in the level of 
arithmetic achievement falls below the expected gain for hearing children 
but is comparable with the gains of deaf children of similar ages in 
regular classes. 



Table 8A 



Arithmetic Achievement Scores for Subjects by Class 
Subject Gray-Votaw-Rogers Achievement Test 







10/66 




6/67 






4/68 






Reas. 


Comp . Avg . 


Reas. 


Comp. 


AVO;_ 


Reas . 


Comp. 


Avg. 


Class S . — 


5 


(3) 




1.0 


2.7 


1.85 


1.9 


3.2 


2.55 


9 


(3) 




1.0 


1.6 


1.3 


1.9 


3.0 


2.45 


16 


2.7 


3.3 3.0 


1.2 


3.8 


2.5 


2.3* 


4.6 


3.45 


Class W — 


10 


(1) 










1.2 


1.7 


1.45 


12 


(1) 


— — 


— 




— 


1.2 


1.4 


1 .3 


14 


(1) 


— 


— 






0 


0 





Class C/M 



1 


(1) 


1.5 


2 


(1) 


1.2 


4 


(1) 


1.2 


7 


(1) 


1.3 


19 


(3) 


1.4 



2.3 


1.9 




2 

2.8 Z 


— 


1.3 


1 .25 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


2.3 


1.75 


1-2 


2.1 


1.65 


1.2 


1.25 


1.2 


1.7 


1.45 


2.5 


1.95 


1.2 


3.0 


2.1 



1 Did not have concepts of numbers; not tested formally. 

2 February, 1968 

* 10/68 test score 

3- No scores available — 



Classroom Ecology 



Before investigating implications of these findings o?i the group, 
it will be instructive to look at the extent to which individual differ- 
ences among teachers were manifested. The data accumulated with the 
Observation Schedule and Record (OScAR) over an eight week block in the 
Fall of 1966 and during the Spring, 1968, a few weeks before the end 
of the project, are presented in Table 9. 



Total amounts of time observed in each classroom vary as a result 
of differences between the college student observers f schedules and the 
activity schedules of the project classes. The column en fries are 
defined by spanners and except for Item 67, are all percentage figures. 
The base number is explained in the spanner and specified in the column 
header. 

Evidence of the prevailing instructional strategy and climate in 
the Fall, 1966, can be seen in several categories. At the top of the 
list, it may be noted that typically over half of the time was spent in 
question and answer interchange between teacher and pupils. Teacher "W” 
was seen considerably less often to answer pupils* questions (Item 2) 
a fact that may be related to her being profoundly deaf. Teacher "S” 
responded to pupil questions at a high frequency, while Teacher "M" 
tended to control instruction by her own questioning (item 1). This 
high proportion of time devoted to dialogue is consistent with the 
classroom management strategy being employed — behavior modification. 

By comparison, generally less time was used for talking (oral with con- 
current fingerspelling) to the class, illustrating or demonstrating, 
although individual difference among teachers is clear. 

In the classes, 1:1 teacher-pupil instructional contacts were by 
far the most frequently observed (Item 39). Teacher "S” rarely used 
any other arrangement. Others occasionally worked with 2-3 pupils. 

Soon after the beginning of the project, the role of Teacher n C M was 
changed to that of supporting teacher rather than principal instructor. 
Teacher "M" assumed ncdjor instructional responsibility for those seven 
boys while Teacher "C" supported, aided, and reinforced the practice 
of the boys who weren*t in a teaching session. This arrangement occa- 
sionally resulted in 6-8 pupils being in Teacher M C M s room (Item 36). 

These teachers operated unmistakably as teachers. They did not 
attempt to assume a therapist role. In addition to problem structur- 
ing being the modal communicative behavior both years (Item 61), the 
time in class was heavily invested in basic skills content areas 
(Items 50-52). The moderate use of ’’arts and crafts" (Item 56) reflects 
the planned activities designed to gevelop stimulus ordering and explor- 
ation. 

Corresponding to these teacher activities, those of the pupils 
show the emphasis on independent student- like conduct in the teacher 
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dominated environment established by the behavior modification approach. 
Pupils tended to work at their seats (Item 17, 18) and not participate 
in group class activities (Items 25-30). However, during the Fall, 1966, 
considerable task avoidance and class disruptive behaviors were noted 
(Items 24, 32-42). Clandestine signing and gesturing which interrupted 
a neighbors tasks was scored as equivalent to '"whispering" (Item 33). 

The data tabulated for the Spring of 1968, show that the rooms 
remain instructional ly oriented. With behavior under better control, 
more time was now being put into the curriculum. Teachers 1 questioning 
is up (Item 1), pupil questioning is up (Item 2), illustrating and 
demonstrating a little more uniform across teachers (Items 7-10), 1:1 
teacher-pup i f teaching is still predominant, but small group partici- 
pation has increased (Items 36-39), and the curriculum is more diverse 
though still skills oriented (Items 50-58), Expressiveness items show 
the shift toward more instructional activity with more pupil supportive, 
problem structuring, and directive "statements" (Items 60, 61 and 62), 
with a correspond i ng proportional reduction in affectionai messages 
(Item 59) as pupils had less need of these to maintain task orientation. 

Pupils still work mostly at their seats (Items 17-20). Irrele- 
vant pupil actions (Item 24) are down and "whispering" (Item 33) is 
much diminished. Fighting and scuffling (Item 32) is isolated to two 
rooms and involves principally new subjects added to the group in the 
second year. 

Assessment of Parental Attitudes 



The attitudes of mothers of subjects toward child-rearing and 
family life were assessed using the Parental Attitude Research Instru- 
ment (PARI) developed by Schaefer and Bell (1958). Mothers were given 
a box containing 115 IBM punch cards on which attitudinal statements 
were printed and asked to sort them into four categories: strongly 

disagree, mildly disagree, mildly agree and strongly agree. A list 
of the statements sorted is given in Appendix D. For scorings, the 
choice categories were treated as a Likert scale with values from 1 
to 4. Interpretively, the 115 items of the PARI are grouped into 23 
subscales of five items each. For each subscale, the average of the 
five item scores was used as a scale score. From these a profile 
was generated for a group of twelve mothers responding in the Fall, 1966, 
nine of whom also responded in the Spring, 1968. This profile is given 
in Figure 4A Individual profiles of mothers are included in the case 
study section below. 

On the profile (Figure4A) the 23 scales have been arranged into 
three conceptual groups: three rapport scales, nine child development 

opinions scales, and eleven scales related to the wife-mother roles. 

This instrument is used for ipsatlve comparisons of the mothers with 
themselves and with the progress of their sons. Normative comparisons 
in these personality areas is provided by the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI) reported below. 
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Disagree Agree 



Accepting comradeship with child 






0 X 


Encouraging verbalization of conflicts 






X 0 


Accepting rights of child as equal 


* 


j 


[0 


Strictness by parents 




13 




Keeping the child busy 




OX 




Acceleration of development 




8 




Fostering child's dependency 




XO 




Intrusiveness by parents 




XO 




Suppression of child's aggression 




0 X 




Breaking child's willfulness 


X< 


) 




Avoidance of communication 


0 


X 




Suppression of sex interest 


13 






Conflict in marriage 






3 


irritability of parents 




. fi 




Fear of harming child 




XO 




Seclusion of the mother 




X 0 




Inconsiderateness of the husband 




0 X 




Dependency of the mother 




B 




Supremacy of the parent 




XO 




Excluding outside influences 




B 




Rejection of homemaking role 


( 


) X 




Ascendancy of the mother 


8 






Martyrdom of the mother 


B 







Figure 4A Profile of Parent Attitude Scales. Points are means of twelve 
mothers tested In the Fall, 1966 (0’s) and nine mothers tested 
in the Spring, 1968 (X f s). 





Analyzing F!gure4A, it is apparent that this group of mothers 
was sufficiently aware of standard attitudes regarding child rearing 
to substantially agree with the rapport scales items. They did so 
both on their original sort (0 T s) and final or exit sort (X's). As 
regards development needs of children, there is more variability among 
attitudes than is the case for the rapport scales. The average scores 
for these nine scales lie in the relatively non-committal mid-scale 
region. Agreement with statements specifying the need to be strict 
with children in order to develop their controls is moderate for 
these mothers. Only with statements describing direct interference 
in acquiring sex information because of undesirable consequences did 
the group show substantial disagreement. With remaining statements 
about the need to intrude on or affect child development, mothers 
found items of both agreement and disagreement so that average values 
are close to mild disagreen»ent. 

The mothers are somewhat more willing to admit to difficulty in 
the wife-homemaker roles. Notably acceptance of statements that 
marriage is a condition of conflicts is quite high. Variability is 
narrow on this scale, with only two mothers rating as low as mid-scaie. 
Also, there was acceptance of over half of the items describing 
children as amazing and the need to suppress social activity to be 
considered a good mother. The conflict implicit in this result may 
also underlie the amount of agreement on items concerning apprehensive- 
ness over the risk of physically hurting a child. Schaefer and Bell 
consider this scale sensitive to conflict over suppressed hostility 
toward the child. There is preponderent group disagreement with state- 
ments that describe a mother as trapped and unable to do what she wants, 
that depict the need for the mother to control the household, and that 
describe the mother's strenuous work as never rewarded or acknowledged. 
Variability is wider than on the conflict In marriage scale. Two 
mothers strongly agreed with the items of the rejection of the home- 
making role. On the remaining wife-mother scales, there are marked 
individual differences. As will be noted in a later section, these 
tend to be related to family contextual differences and choice of 
coping with marital and parent-child conflicts. It should be noted, 
therefore, that while mean scores lying at the top or bottom of the 
scales convey the trend of the group's attitude, mid-scale scores in 
most instances do not reflect non-commitment by most mothers. In 
fact, six of the Fall, 1966 mothers rate six or more of these scales 
in the extreme ranges. 

California Psychological Inventory Test-Retest Comparison 

The California Psychological Inventory was administered to parents 
who took part in the group counseling sessions. The test instrument 
is a 480- item questionnaire with eighteen standard scales designed to 
measure personal ity characteristics significant in the daily living 
and social interaction of normal persons. 
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Table 10 



California Psychological Inventory Test-Retest Comparison 



Subject 


T 

Parent 


Mean Standard Scores 
Feb. 1967 Nov. 1967 


Change 


1 


Mother 


47 


F — — 






Father 


39 






2 


Mother 


45 


55 


+10 




Father 


a 

mm* jm 


30 




3 


Mother 


50 


b 




4 


Mother 


55 


50 


- 5 




Father 


40 


50 


+10 


5 


Mother 


20 


30 


+10 


7 


Mother 


40 


45 


+ 5 




Father 


50 


53 


+ 3 


9 


Mother 




38 




10 


Mother 


40 


45 


+ 5 




Father 


50 


52 


+ 2 


12 


Mother 


48 








Father 


55 






14 


Mother 


53 






15 


Mother 


20 


b 






Father 


20 


b 




16 


Mother 


40 


48 


+ 8 




Father 


40 


48 


+ 8 


18 


Mother 


48 


c 






Father 


43 


c 




19 


Mother 


50 






8 


Mother 


d 


20 






Father 


d 


40 




20 


Father 


d 


20 




21 


Mother 


d 


42 






Father 




50 





. imprisoned at time of first test 

subject accepted into regular class at end of first year 
. subject deceased during first year 
replacement subjects 
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All but four of the parents of the sixteen subjects Included in 
the first year of the study took the test between February 20 and 
March 5, 1967. The test was administered again in November, 1967. 

Table 10 shows a mean score for the total test for each of the parents 
on the initial test and for ten of the parents on the retest. 

Scores between 45 and 55 on the California Psychological Inventory 
are considered within the normal range. The lower the mean score for 
the eighteen scales, the greater the stress. Conversely, higher 
scores reflect better personality integration (Kirkpatrick) . Nine of 
the parents initially tested had an average score of less than 45. 

Of this group, six were retested and showed an average increase of 7.7 
points on their mean scores. Since the resuits of the first test were 
interpreted for parents in individual conferences by the group leader 
for the purpose of developing greater self-understanding, it is 
possible that increased sophistication may account to some extent for 
the changes in scores. 

Of particular interest are the scores earned by the parents of 
Subject #15 which indicate great stress. Both scored extremely low on 
the scales which measure the sen 90 of well being and intellectual 
efficiency. Their marriage ended in divorce in the Spring of 1967. 

A similar pahtern can be seen in the scores earned by the parents of 

Subject #8. This marriage has broken up as a result of the mother f s 
drinking problems. 

. Individual profiles for each of the parents tested are included 
in Appendix E. 




CHAPTER {V 



INDIVIDUAL CASE STUDIES 



The case studies following are designed to provide general back- 
ground Information and an analysis of behavior changes for each of the 
subjects Included In the study. 

Materials included are as follows: 

1 . Fami ly history 

2. Educational background 

3. Psychological evaluation 

4. Neurological examination report 

5. Hearing levels re: 1951 A.S.A. 

6. Reading and achievement test scores 

7. Graphic presentation of judges* rankings of non-participant 
observers anecdotes as described in Chapter III 

8. Graphs depicting project teacher*s evaluations of behavior 
change according to the Developmental Sequence of Educational 
Goals as described in Chapter III 

9. Staff ratings of changes in rapport with adults and peers as 
described in Chapter II! 

10. Description of entering and terminal behaviors drawn from 
weekly narrative behavior reports by the project staff 

1 1 . Current status 
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SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Subject #1 

Race : W 

Birthdate: 5-29-57 Place of birth: Garden Grove, CA 

Marital status of parents: Divorced — mother remarried 

Stepfather’s occupation: Construction 

Mother's occupation: Waitress 

s » *> 1 i n gs : Two sisters, D.B. 1954, 1957; Two brothers, D.B. 1959, 1961 

Onset of deafness: 1 year Etiology: Medication to dissolve 

goiter. 

Other deafness in family: Twin sister (deaf, mentally retarded, and 

emot i ona 1 1 y d i stu rbed ) 



Educational and/or institutional background 



Name 


Dates attended 


Day Class for the Deaf 


3/63 to 9/66 



1. Q. Test scores (Wechsl 


ler equivalent) 


Date of Test 


Score 


4/64 


89 


9/66 


95 


9/67 


93 


5/68 


93 



Psychological Evaluation 



Subject #1 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mr. Robert 
Lennan, Pilot Project Supervisor, as part of routine evaluation proced- 
ures for the Pilot Project pupils. 



Subject ff\ is a 11 year old boy whose deafness was reportedly 
caused by medication given to correct a thyroid condition and allegedly 
occurred when he was one year of age. However, Subject’s twin sister 



Sample Case History cont'd, Subject #1 

is ’’deaf and neurotic" according to the mother, which would suggest 
the deafness may be of congenital etiology. Prior to Subject’s 
enrollment in the Pilot Project for Severely Emotionally Children at 
CSDR, he attended day classes at the Madison School in Santa Ana where 
he had been since September of 1963. 

Subject was first evaluated at this school in April 1964, at 
which time the Lei ter Internationa! Performance Scale was administered. 
The Leiter yielded an I .Q. of 82 which would correspond to a score of 
approximately 89 on more generally used tests such as the Wechsier. 

Subject’s behavior during the 1954 evaluation period was described 
as fol lows: 

"During the present evaluation. Subject was extremely hyperactive 
and distractible. Though he responded with compliance to firmness, 
he continually tested the limits of the examining situation. 
Apparently he would be a difficult acting out type behavior 
problem in a classroom setting where there would not be the 
one-to-one relationship that there is in a psychological evalua- 
tion. Secondary to Subject’s hyperactivity and distractibi I ity, 
and part of his generally oppositional behavior pattern were 
his atrocious work habits." 

This same general behavior was prevalent during the 1966 evaluation, 
just prior to his admission to the Pilot Project Program. At that time 
the Leiter was again administered yielding an 1.0. of 89. This score 
corresponds to a Wechsier score of approximately 95 and reflects at 
least Average Intellectual functioning. Human Figure Drawings and 
Bender Gestalt responses reflected an expansive personality structure 
which extended beyond normal limits. There were indications that he 
had an insatiable need for attention and that he had excessive diffi- 
culty relating to his environment. 

Again on September 26, 1967, the Leiter Performance Scale was 
administered yielding an I .Q. of 87. This score falls at the 30th 
Percentile and corresponds to a Wechsier score of about 93. On the 
Raven’s Matrices, also administered at that time, he earned a score 
falling at the 35th Percentile. 

During the present evaluation period. Subject earned an I .Q. of 86 
on the Leiter. This score corresponds to an I.Q. of about 93 on a 
test such as the Wechsier and correlates well with hfs previous test 
scores. 

It should be noted, however, that during this evaluation period. 
Subject’s overall behavior had changed significantly. He was pleasant 
and cooperative in his manner; he was able to make meaningful correc- 
tions; he worked with a purpose; and he tried to do his best. Class- 
room and dormitory reports indicate that these behavioral improvements 
have been noted by Subject’s teachers arid counselors as well. 
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Sample Case History coni’ d. Subject #\ 

It is the feeling of this examiner that Subject #1 is at best of 
Low Average intelligence and will be unable to realize more educational 
achievement than would generally be expected of a Low Average or Dull 
Normal child. His significant overall improvement in regard to behavior 
is of a degree which would warrant his being considered for enrollment 
in the regular academic program at this school for the 1968-69 academic 
school year. 

Neurological Examination 

Date of examination: Fall 1966 

PAST HISTORY: This boy was born after a normal pregnancy except 

for some mild nausea and vomiting in the first month or so. The 
delivery occurred at full term after about seven hours labor. 

The patient is one of fraternal twins, his sister was born 15 
minutes prior to the patient, she is also deaf, mentally retarded 
and apparently a cretin. The patient was a breech birth but 
apparently breathed spontaneously, was not particularly cyanotic 
and no other abnormalities were noted at the time of the delivery. 
His early development was apparently essentially normal but both 
he and his twin were said to have had goiters and apparently 
were both given medication for this. The patient held up his 
head at seven months, sat alone at ten months, and walked at 
one and a half years. His teething was somewhat delayed. His 
development has continued to be essentially normal. His only 
operation was a tonsillectomy in April of 1963. He has been 
seen frequently at UCLA Medical Center since 1958 where many 
studies were done and some exploratory surgery of the auditory 
system was done. Apparently this boy was first thought to be a 
cretin also and to be mentally retarded, however, apparently his 
difficulties were due primarily to his severe hearing loss and 
subsequent development has suggested he may be within normal 
limits except for the hearing loss. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a we II -developed, we 1 1 -nour- 
ished 9-year-old white boy in no acute distress. His general 
physical condition is good and no gross abnormalities are noted. 

It is particularly noted that no enlargement of the thyroid gland 
can be palpated at this time. This boy is alert, cooperative, 
and can hear and speak moderately weli with the held of his 
hearing aid. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary responses, 
extraocular movements, etc. is essentially normal except for the 
hearing which is moderately decreased bilaterally. Bone conduc- 
tion seems greater than air conduction bilaterally but there is 
no significant difference between the two ears. 




Sample Case History cont*d 
Subject if 1 



Examination of the motor system reveals no abnormality of station 
or gait. The boy is left handed and writes legibly. No gross 
weakness or paralysis is noted. Cerebellar functions are intact, 
the deep reflexes are active and equal and no pathological ones 
are el i cited. 

Examination of the sensory system reveals no abnormalities. 

There is no evidence of disease of the spinal cord or peripheral 
nerves. 

IMPRESSION: 1. Bilateral deafness, probably mixed type of 

moderate degree 

2-. No other evidence of organic disease of the 
nervous system 
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Reading 


and 


Achievement Test 


Scores 












Gates 


Reading Tests 






Date 


Word Recognition 


Sentence Reading 


Paragraph Reading 


Average 


of Test 




Grade Level 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 




11/66 




1.3 










6/67 




1.7 




2.27 


1.9- 


1 .95 


11/67 




2.3 




2.55 


2.2 


2.35 


4/68 




2.15 




2.67 


2.27 


2.36 





Stanford 


Achievement Tests 




Date 




Reading 




of Test 


Word Recognition 


Paragraph Meaning 


Vocabulary 


11/66 


1.1 


1.2 




6/67 


1.1 


1 .5 




6/68 


1.6 


1.6 


1.0 



Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject H\ 



Read i ng 


and Achievement Test 


Scores 








Grav-Votaw-Rogers 


Genera 1 


Achievement Tests 


Date 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Educationa 1 


of Test 


Voc. Comp. 


Reas. 


Comp . 


Grade 


6/67 


CM 

« 

• 


1.5 


2.3 


1.7 


2/68 






2.8 




4/68 


1.7 1.9 


1.5 


2.2 


1 .8 



Graphic Presentation of Judges [ Rankings 

Figure 5 presents the distribution of ranks assigned to the 
twenty-five anecdotes written on Subject #1 during the study. On this 
graph, as on all those following for the rest of the subjects, the 
numbers along the abscissa are ordinal members of the anecdotes. 

Number one is the first written and 25 is the last. The point for 
each anecdote is plotted opposite its pooled rank score calculated 
from eight judges. These figures are along the ordinate. The dashed 
line to point 22 indicates a substitute was teaching that day. 

Three aspects of this curve may be noted positive overall slope, 
cycling, and oscillation. Generally speaking, behavior was better 
for the last several observations than the first. There was a faii 
off in the Fall of the second year followed by a sharp rise from 
observation 17 to the highest rating given at observation 23. The 
curve oscillation indicates that learning of revised modes of conduct 
is similar to learning curves of other psychological functions but 
with susceptabi I ity for greater regression to earlier forms. The 
declination at the final weeks, observation 24 and 25, suggests a 
regression related to the anticipated permanent loss of participation 
in this highly predictable environment with the return home and new 
schools next year. This phenomenon is noted in 12 of the 16 graphs 
in this chapter. 

Graph Depicting Project Teachers Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher*s ratings of this subjects behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 6 
indicate that the greatest changes in the first year occurred on the 
readiness levels of attention, response, and order. Behavior was 
stabilized on the readiness levels in the second year and there was 
a significant upward shift on the achievement level. 




Anecdotes 

Figure Distribution of ranks assigned to anecdotes* Subject No 
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Figure 6. Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 1. 
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Sample Case History, Subject #1 cont’d 

Staff Ratings of Changes In Rapport With Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made marked improve- 
ment in his behavior with adults (Mean rating 4.7) and peers 
(Mean rating 4.6). 

Entering Behavior 

Subject was unable to tolerate normal social activities with 
peers He was able to tolerate only those social contacts which he 
had initiated. Attempts by others to initiate contact resulted in 
kicking and crying by subject. Hostility toward other children was 
demonstrated bv excessive teasing. He could not tolerate losing games. 

Subject exhibited a great deal of sexual acting out behavior in the 
fonr of erotic body movements and suggestive facial expressions. Sub- 
ject’s mother reported that these behaviors had been learned by subject’s 
sister at the state hospital in which she is a patient and copied by 
him as an attention getting device. Inappropriate demonstrations of 
affection were used as an attention getting device. These consisted of 
repeated kissing of various parts of staff members bodies and hanging 
onto them with his head resting against them while emitting a cooing 
sound. Subject had frequent tantrums in the course of which he threw 
things about the room, kicked, screamed, and refused to move. At the 
end of these tantrums he genuinely sought affection from the adult with 
whom he had been in conflict. This cyclic behavior pattern was seen as 
an abnormal approach to establishing genuine affectionate contact with 
adults. Subject was extremeiy fearful of failure. During an early 
attempt to administer a standardized reading test, he screamed and cried 
while repeating over and over, ”1 can’t, I can’t." Further evidence of 
his fear of failure was shown by his continued resistance to work involv- 
ing new concepts. When confronted wirh these new tasks, he would cry and 
say, "I’m stupid" or "I can’t". Initially he would refuse to attempt 
new work but would finally undertake the new task with reluctance after 
being assured by the teacher that he was capable of doing it. He demon- 
strated sincere surprise and pleasure at his ability to successfully 
complete these tasks. Fear of failure was also manifested in dormitory 
activities. Subject had a basic distrust of staff members and contin- 
ually accused them of lying when they told him something, or cheating 
when they played games with him. Subject created a scene when returned 
to the dormitory on Sunday afternoon. After the first few weeks, this 
behavior terminated almost immediately after the parent had left. The 
checkcard system was effective early in the first year in modifying and 
controlling subject’s behavior. 

Terminal Behavior 



Subject had developed normal relationships with other children in 
the project and entered into their play activities. He was able to 
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Sample Case History, Subject #\ cont'd 
tolerate losing in games. 

Subject continued to have difficulty in establishing appropriate 
relationships with male staff members. He had become conscientious in 
carrying out assigned tasks and in prompting children new to the project 
to behave in an appropriate manner. He became quite interested in 
developing and expanding his vocabulary and language. 

Current Status 

Subject #1 is a residential student in a class for educational ly 
retarded chi Idren in the Elementary School at the California School for 
the Deaf at Riverside. Reports from his teacher and the counselors in^ 
his dormitory indicate that he is making slow but steady progress in his 
academic achievement and has adjusted to his new environment. 
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SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Subject n2 



Race: I ndian-Mex i can 

Birthdate: 8-26-57 Place of Birth: Palm Springs, Calif, 

Marital s+atus of parents: Married 

Father 1 s occupation: Unemployed 

Mother^ occupation: Housewife 

Siblinqs: three brothers, b.d. 1937, 1941, 1945; four sisters, 

b.d. 1939, 1943, 1951, 1961 

Onset of deafness: Unknown Etiology: Unknown (possible 

Waardenbu rcfc Recess i ve 
Syndrome) 

Other deafness in fam? ly : None 

Educational and/or institutional background 

Name Dates Attended 

State Hospital for the 

Mentally Retarded 8/63 to 12/63 

Privately supported workshop 
for Mentally Retarded Children 1/64 to 9/66 



L Q. Test Scores (Wechsler equivalent ) 



Date of Test 


Score 


11/66 


80 


9/67 


92 


5/68 


89 


Psychological Evaluation 





Subject #2 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mr. Robert 
Lennan, Supervising Teacher of the Pilot Project, as part of periodic 
reevaluation procedure for the Pilot Project enrol lees. 



Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject 82 

Subject 82 was first evaluated at this school in November, 1966. 

He is the youngest of eight siblings of Indian-Mexican parentage. The 
oldest sibling is presently 31 years of age. Subject apparently is 
the only deaf person in the family. 

Subject is a nice looking boy of averaqe size for his age. He has 
the appearance of a child with the Waardenberg syndroms. Subject’s 
mother attributes his blue eyes to the fact that his great grandfather 
was of German descent. 

Subject was seen at this school two times prior to his 1966 eval- 
uation for the Pilot Project, once for a hearing test when he was 
three years old and again for hearing and psychological evaluations 
in 1965. It was determined then that he was not eligible to be 
admitted to this school because of low mental ability. At the time of 
the 1966 evaluation. Subject was attending the Foundation for Mentally 
Retarded Children of the Desert where he had been enrolled since 
January 1964. 

The psychological report dated 11-9-66 included the following 
comments : 

"During the current testing period Subject was cooperative to a 
fault. He attempted to do everything for the examiner and he 
tried to explain his actions at the same time. His attempts to 
speak were limited to a prolonged ’Uhh’ sound which he emitted 
through his teeth as he clicked them rapidly together. These 
attempts to speak were usually accompanied by gross gestures and 
an expression on his face which indicated he thought all was 
well understood. He seemed to be distracted by various test 
items and was unable to give full attention to the tasks at hand. 

On the Leiter Performance Scale Subject earned an I.Q. of 71 
which corresponds to a Wechsler Score of about 80. It was felt 
by this examiner, however, that Subject might perform on a 
somewhat higher level if he were not impeded by poor concentration 
ability. 

Bender Gestalt responses and Human Figure Drawings reflected poor 
establishment of interpersonal relationships, dependency, and 
gross immaturity. There were no indications of brain damage. 

It is the feeling of this examiner that Subject is an emotionally 
disturbed deaf child who may aiso suffer from mild retardation. 

It is not unlikely that Subject's low I.Q. score could be attri- 
buted, in part, to his emotional immaturity,, his distractibi lity, 
and his poor application and that he may have at least low Average 
intellectual potential.” 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #2 



On November 14, 1966, Subject was admitted to the Pilot Project 
Program and in September, 1967, the Leiter I nternationa I Performance 
Scale was readministered to Subject. At that time he earned an Intel- 
ligence quotient of 85 which represents an increment of 14 points over 
and above his 1966 test score. This second f.Q. score corresponds to 
a WISC score of approximately 92 and reflects low Average intellectual 
functioning. !t was noted during this second evaluation period that 
Subject applied himself extremely well and showed a marked increase 
in attention span. He asked for clarification of procedures through 
natural signs and some fingerspelling. CM, paper, T his name’). 

There was no display of bizarre behavior and he did not vocalize mean- 
inglessly as he had done during his previous test (11-9-66). 

On the Raven's Matrices he earned a Percentile rank of 40 which 
also falls within the Average range. Human Figure Drawings reflected 
excessive social and emotional immaturity and egocentricity. While 
he drew. Subject explained his drawings. Through gestures and conven- 
tional signs he told me that his father no longer has a cast on his 
arm and that he can straighten it now. He said that there was still 
a cast on his father’s foot. He explained that his mother had no 
casts and he asked if he should draw a picture of his sister. 

It was the feeling of this examiner at that time that Subject 
had made marked improvement during his first year in the Pilot Project 
both in regard to his ability to work at a task and in his ability to 
relate to. others. 

During the present evaluation period the Leiter International 
Performance Scale was once agsin administered to Subject #2. At this 
time he earned an 1.0* of 82 which corresponds to a Wechsler Score of 
approximately 89 and reflects intellectual functioning at the top margi 
of the Duil Normal range. During the entire evaluation period Subject 
appeared to be very interested in the test tasks. He showed good 
application and good attention span and there were no manifestations 
of silly behavior as had been noted in the past. 

It is the feeling of this examiner that Subject #2 is a boy of at 
least Low Average intellectual functioning. Although he has made signi 
ficant growth over the past two years while being an enrol lee in the 
Pilot Project Program, it is unlikely that Subject will ever function 
academically above the Dull Normal level. Because of his moderate to 
severe academic retardation, it is very likely that Subject will 
always have to be included in a special class for youngsters with learn 
ing problems. 
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Sample Case History 
Subject #2 

Neurological examination 



Date of examination: January 27, 1967 

HISTORY: This boy is his mother f s third child, born after a 

full term pregnancy during which no abnormalities were noted. 

The Rh status of the mother and father is not known. This boy 
was born at home with no one but his mother in attendance. She 
took care of ail the formalities including cutting and tying the 
cord. The baby cried spontaneously and no abnormalities of the 
birth or neonatal period were noted. He has had no serious 
injuries. His early development was perhaps slightly slow in 
that he did not sit until 18 months nor walk until he was 22 
months. His teething was delayed also. He has not learned to 
talk. No further details are available in the record as to when 
this boy’s deafness was recognized. There is no suggestion as to 
the cause. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a fairly we 1 1 -deve I oped , 
somewhat thin 9-year-old white boy (birth ate Aug. 26, 1957). 

He appears to be alert and is fairly cooperative. He is perhaps 
somewhat hyperactive. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves is 

difficult but no gross abnormalities in yision, visual fields, 
optic fundi, pupillary responses, or extraocular movements is 
noted. The patient is guite deaf although some hearing seems to 
be present when a stethoscope is placed in the child’s ear and 
the diaphragm tapped he grimaces. The hearing seems to be slightly 
better on the left than on the right. 

Examination of the motor system reveals the patient to be left 
handed. He is able to copy script fairly accurately. No gross 
weakness or paralysis is noted. Cerebel lar functions are intact. 
The deep reflexes are active and equal and no pathological ones 
are el i cited. 

Examination of the sensory system reveals no obvious abnormalities. 

IMPRESSION: Deafness, severe, both ears but slightly greater on 

the right, cause undetermined. 

No other gross evidence of organic disease of the 
nervous system. 
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Hearing Loss 
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Subject § 2 

Graphic Presentation of Judges* Rankings 

The distribution of ranks assigned to the 24 observations made on 
Subject #2 is presented in Figure 7. Oscillation is very marked making 
any determination of overall trend questionable. It appears that his 
behavior was perceived as progressively unfavorable until the last 
Spring when it rose to a high poi nt at 19, to drop again in the 
closing weeks. Note the lowest point rated was with a substitute 
teacher, observation 20. We are inclined to attribute the generally 
sinking ratings during the first three-fourths of the graph to the 
effect of the program in opening up a boy who was considerably with- 
drawn when starting the program. This meant more assertive behavior 
was described and the naive judges tended to rate this lower than 
quiessant behavior. 

Graph Depicting Project Teachers Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher* s ratings of this subject* s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 8 
indicate that the greatest changes occurred in the readiness levels 
of attention, response, and social behavior in the first year. 

In the second year there was marked improvement on the five 
readiness levels and on the mastery level. Absence of intrinsic 
motivation is indicated by the continued low ratings on the achieve- 
ment level. 

Staf f F' .ati ngs of Changes In Rapport with Adults and Peers 

$+off members rated this subject as having made moderate improve- 
ment ?n his behavior with adults (mean rating 4., 3) and peers (mean 
rating 4,0). 

Enteri ;»c t^ehavior 

Subject babbled constantly to adults, peers, and to himself. 

He alternated between periods when he exhibited a warm, outgoing 
personality and periods when he seemed to be in a dream world with 
little or no contact with reality. These changes often occurred 
within a period of a few minutes and were completely unpredictable. 

He would suck his thumb and gaze off into space until Interrupted 
by an adult. He was easi ly distracted from assigned tasks and often 
became disoriented. When reprimanded for his aggressive behavior with 
other children he would assume an air of complete innocence or his 
face would become a blank. He responded to praise and attention and 
to the checkcard system. 
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Figure 7. Distribution of ranks assigned to anecdotes* Subject No 
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Figure 8. Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 2. 
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Sample Case History cont'd 
Subject 02 

Subject initiated social contacts with some of the other boys in 
the project* He often used aggressive play activities as a means of 
inflicting injury on other chi idren by kicking or biting them. 
Immediately following these incidents he feigned innocence or assumed 
a blank facial expression* 

Terminal Behavior 

Subject's babbling had ceased and he had become interested in 
developing his communication skills* He continued to lapse into 
periods when he was out of touch with reality in the classroom but 
when he was alert his work and behavior were sati sfactory • He 
responded to praise and attention and to the use of the checkcard in 
modifying his behavior. 

Subject engaged in normal play activities with peers* Aggressive 
behavior was greatly reduced and seldom resulted in injury to other 
chi idren* 

Current Status 

Subject 0 2 is a day student in a class for educationally retarded 
children in the Elementary School at the California School for the * 
Deaf at Riverside* His teacher reports that he is not making signifi- 
cant academic progress and is easily distracted* Ihe dormitory 
counselors report that he relates well with his peers and members of 
the dormitory staff* 




SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Subject #4 

\ 

Race: White 

Blrthdate: 11-1-58 Place of birth: Manhattan Beach, CA 

Marital status of parents: Married 

Father’s occupation: Supervisor, Aerospace Industry 

Mother’s occupation: Teacher . 

Sibil ngs : one sister, b.d. 1960; one brother, fc.d. 1961 

Onset of deafness: Birth Etiology: Unknown 

Other deafness in fam? ly : None 



Educational and/or institutional background 

Name Dates attended 



Private Nursery School 11/62 - 11/63 

Day School for Neurological ly 
Handicapped 11/63 - 11/64 

Day Class for the Deaf 1/63 - 6/63 

I. Q. Test Scores (Wechsler equivalent) 



Date of Test 


Score 


9/66 


120 


9/67 


122 


5/68 


113 



Psychological Evaluation 

Subject #4 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mr. Robert 
Lennan, Pilot Project Supervisor, as part of routine re-evaluation pro- 
cedure for Pilot Project participants. 



Subject was first evaluated at this school on December 2, 1964, 
by Miss Grace Paxson, Supervising Teacher of the Lower School. At 
that time he was attending the Mark Keppel School. It is noted that 
apparently Subject had been excluded from the Mark Keppel School in 
June, 1963, because of hyperactive behavior, but was readmitted at a 



Sample Case History cont T d 
Subject H 4 

later date. In the interim he was placed in the Children’s Light- 
house and Research which is a residential school for children with 
behavior problems. He attended there e year, remaining at the school 
during the week and spending weekends at home. Considerable improve- 
ment was noted in Subjects behavior during the time spent at the 
Lighthouse. 

Miss Paxson indicated in her report that during the evaluation of 
Subject, his attention span was very short. She indicated that stern 
measures were required to get his attention for more than a few fleet- 
ing seconds. Miss Paxson concluded her report with the following 
paragraph : 

"There is evidence that Subject might be a disturbed child; 
however, it seems likely that his needs as a deaf child are not 
being adequately met. It is believed that he is of average 
intelligence and should be able to respond to a well structured 
program. It is recommended that if he is admitted to this 
school, that it be on a trial basis only. While he possibly 
would be able to adjust to a classroom situation with a small 
group of children, there would be a question as to his adjust- 
ment in the residential hall with a greater number of children." 

Subject was not admitted to CSDR in the fall of 1965, but was 
re-evaluated in September 1966 to determine his eligibility for the 
Pilot Project Program. During that evaluation period, which took 
place in the Subject’s home, he was administered the Leiter Inter- 
national Performance Scale, the Bender Gestalt test, and the Human 
Figure Drawings. The psychological report dated 9-7-66 included the 
following information; 

"Subject entered the testing situation with no apparent anxiety. 

It was observed, however, that whenever he noticed another 
person looking into the room, particularly his brother, he 
screamed vociferously. His attention span was very good and 
he independently corrected many simple errors. 

On the Leiter Performance Scale, Subject earned an i.Q. of 119 
indicating Bright Normal to Superior intellectual functioning. 

The Bender Gestalt responses and Human figure Drawings coupled 
with case history information strongly suggests emotional in- 
volvement centered around an extremely poor social adjustment 
and manifested in overt aggressive type of behavior. There were 
no indications of central nervous system pathology. 

It was observed throughout the testing period that Subject manip- 
ulated the test materials alternately with his right and his left 
hand. Information from this boy’s file indicates he has had a 



Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject }‘3 

aggressive toward other children at two years. Another significant 
item of the birth history was a birth weight of five pounds, three 
ounces and a history of neonatal apnea for seven minutes. The child 
v/as kept in an incubator for four days and v/as sent home at four days 
of age. The mother describes elements of obsessive, compulsive 
behavior such as marked attachment to peculiar objects such as can 
openers, telephone poles, fluorescent lights, plants, and animals. 

He is described as a defiant and very active child who tends to 
wander away from any given situation. His persistence and determina- 
tion to do anything he wants has been extreme. He has appeared to 
have no comprehension or fear of danger. To the parents, he has been 
consistently described as being very defiant and none of the discipli- 
nary measures the parents have used have seemed to work. 

Subject was first admitted to California School for the Deaf in 
September 1962. Because of his severe psychological maladjustment 
and his overall bizarre behavior, he was transferred to the Pilot 
Project in September 1966. Previous psychological evaluations yielded 
the following results: 



Test 


Date Administered 


Resu 1 ts 


Lei ter International 






Performance Scale 


‘ 12-5-60 


1.0. 114 


Lei ter Performance Scale 
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o 

• 

o 
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Lei ter Performance Scale 


9-27-67 


1.0. 133 


Raven’s Matrices 


9-27-67 
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Percent i le 



Previous Human Figure Drawings were pathological in nature. It 
is noted in the 1967 psychological report that when Subject was asked 
to draw a human figure he produced a large stoical male bust with no 
ears or arms. He than went on to produce a complete male figure and 
a complete, but larger and more aggressive female figure. On both of 
these figures, the joints were very much accentuated giving the figures 
the definite appearance of having been strung together. On both 
figures the fingers were missing although palms were present. The ears 
were missing and the eyes were unseeing. 

The joint emphasis was of s nature occasionally present in the 
drawings of the schizoid individual or the body narcissist in decline 
and may indicate a warding off of feelings of body disorganization. 
Although neither of these labels should be applied to the Subject at 
.this time, it can and should be explained that joint emphasis is rarely 
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Subject #5 

seen in drawings except in cases where a peanut man is drawn. Most 
male figures that do involve joint emphasis are in a setting of 
mother dependency, psychosexual immaturity, and are paired with a 
female figure that is more aggressive, larger, and more dominant 
than the male figure as was the case in Subject’s drawings. The 
hand and eye treatment were of a nature suggesting repressed aggres- 
sion or furtive outbursts of aggression as well as a deliberate 
shutting out of the environment in order to better concentrate on 
own self. 

Mr. Robert Lennan, Supervising Teacher of the Pilot Project, has 
reported that since Subject’s enrollment in the Program, Subject’s 
mother continues to be extremely overperm i ss i ve with him and while he 
is at home, there is little established control. Subject’s mother 
apparently has had extreme difficulty establishing behavioral limits 
for him and although she expresses a desire to do so, she seems to 
actively avoid the problem. 

In regard to Subject’s behavior since his enrollment in the pro- 
gram, he has been aggressive in his behavior and has frequently struck 
out at others without thinxing the problem through. His interests 
have been pathological in their intensity. For the first year of 
his inclusion in the Pilot Project, he was intensely attracted by 
lights, particularly fluorescent lights as mentioned earlier in this 
report and would stare at them at every opportunity, draw them 
obsessively and collect them in profusion. During the same period 
of time most of Subject’s free play was either centered around lights 
or around playing the part of a mother hen. This latter activity 
usually involved the building of a nest on the ground, sitting on the 
eggs (rocks), and hovering over and caring for the other children as 
though he were their mother and they the baby chicks. He also had an 
intense interest in all animals and in their body processes. 

He had several different species of animals at home and spoke 
of them frequently. At the present time he is preoccupied with the 
collecting of bottles and his mother reports that he has many stored 
in the family garage. He is particularly excited by Nehi bottles 
with yellow labels. 

During the present evaluation period, the Leiter International 
Performance Scale was once again administered to Subject. He was very 
much interested in the testing materials and spent a great deal of 
time looking over the blocks and strips in what might be described as 
a very erratic manner. He was very much aware that the subtests pre- 
sented to him had not been presented to him previously. 

Subject established his Basal Age at the 10 year level and success 
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fully accomplished two subtests at the 12 year level, three subtests 
at the 14 year level, all of the subtests at the 16 year level, and 
two subiests at the 18 year level. His I.Q. earned on this test was 
154 which falls at the 99th Percentile and represents Very Superior 
intellectual functioning. 

In summary. Subject #5 is a deaf boy of Very Superior intellectual 
potential who suffers from severe psychological maladjustment. There 
are indications that he suffers from an uncertain sense of body 
integrity, poor psychosexual adjustment, repressed aggression, and 
excessive concentration on own body narcissism. During the past two 
years of Subject T s enrollment in the Pilot Project, considerable 
improvement has been made in his overall behavior patterns. Much 
of this growth can be attributed not only to the special teaching 
methods used within the program, but also to the changing attitudes 
of Subject T s motht~. If the reported attitude changes of.riis mother 
continues, this, combined with the consistent and accepting provisions 
of his teachers, should lead to increased utilization of his potential. 
It is understood by this examiner that in the coming school year 
Subject will be enrolled at this school as a day pupil and will be 
included in the regular Elementary School program, it is felt by this 
examiner that Subject is not quite ready to make this change in his 
academic program and that considerable regression in his behavior 
patterns might be noted. The fact that there is a new father in the 
home who, according to Subject’s mother, has a definite calming 
influence on Subject, may be of considerable influence in helping him 
make the needed adjustment to the regular academic program at this 
school . 

Neurological Examination 

Date of Examination: 1-13-67 

HISTORY: This boy was born after what was an apparently normal 

pregnancy, about three weeks premature, weighing 5 lbs. 3 oz. 
the actual delivery was apparently normal. The only features 
of possible importance in the history of the pregnancy was 
that the mother was in contact with the German measles at the 
third month but did not apparently contract the disease, a iso 
about the fifth month she had a fall without serious sequelae. 

The only medication of any significance which she had during 
this time was 200,000 units of Bicillin. The mother is Rh 
negative but the child is also said to be Rh negative. In the 
perinatal period it is said that the child did not breathe for 
perhaps seven minutes due to a ’’mucous plug”. He was placed 
in an incubator for three days but left the hospital with his 
mother. This boy held up his head at two months, sat up at six 
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or seven months, and walked alone at sixteen months. Teeth 
eruption was essentially normal. This boy has had no serious 
medical illnesses but was struck by a car in July 1963 resulting 
in a fracture of the right lower extremity. He has had some 
behavioral difficulties, flying into a rage easily even at an 
early age. His deafness was recognized before he was eighteen 
months of age and he has been evaluated by the Tracy Clinic. 

He is diagnosed as having rather severe perceptive deafness of 
a congenital type but with certain residual islands of hearing. 



EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a fairly we! I -developed, 
fairly we! I -nourished 10-year-old boy (the date of his birth 
is apparently recorded incorrectly, it should be 1956). His 
general physical condition is good and no gross abnormalities 
are noted. 



NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary re- 
sponses, extraocular movements, etc. is essentially normal 
except as relates to hearing where there is a moderately severe 
loss bi latera My. 



Examination of the motor system reveals no abnormality of 
station or gait. The patient has a good grip bilaterally. No 
gross weakness or paralysis is noted. No significant apraxia 
or ataxia is noted and cerebellar functions are intact. There 
is no evidence of disease of the sensory system. The spinal 
cord and peripheral nerves are intact. The deep reflexes are 
active and equal and no pathological ones are elicited. 

IMPRESSION: 1. Perceptive deafness, bilateral, probably 

congenital in type 

2. No other gross evidence of organic disease 
of the nervous system 
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history of mixed laterality difficulties. He is left-eyed, but 
has not established hand dominance. At the Children's Light- 
house School where he attended as a residential pupil in 1963 
and 1964, it was observed that ’the attempt to make him right- 
eyed and right-handed evolved that he stopped speaking and making 
progress in speech. When an attempt was made to make him 
left-handed to match his left eye, his speech improved rapidly.’ 
During the current visit to the Subject’s home, the parents 
expressed a great deal of concern about this problem. The 
parents also stated that he is under constant medication and 
that when the medication wears off, he appears to have a 
’different personality’. He becomes hyperactive and needs to 
be watched every minute." 

In September 1967, Subject was re-evaluated by this examiner. 

The Leiter International Performance Scale and the Human Figure 
Drawings were readministered as well as the Raven’s Progressive 
Matrices. On the Leiter, Subject earned an 1.0. of 121 which corre- 
sponds to a Wechsler score of about 122 and falls above the 90th 
Percentile. On the Raven’s Matrices, Subject earned a Percentile 
Rank of 95 reflecting very Superior intellectual potential. The 
Human Figure Drawings continued to be immature and reflected strong 
feelings of body inferiority and an extremely poor social orientation. 
It was the feeling of this examiner at that time that his greatest 
problems continued to be centered around his poor self-image and his 
poor relationship with his environment. It was felt, however, that 
he was beginning to experiment with social interactions and seemed 
to be beginning to establish some meaningful relationships with his 
peers. It appeared at that time that he would probably continue to 
show steady improvement in emotional and social adjustment. 

During the present evaluation period, the Leiter Performance 
Scale was once again administered. It was noted throughout the eval- 
uation period that Subject persisted in attempting to use a trial and 
error approach to problem solving. This approach may have been caused 
by the fact that his Physical Education period was to begin at 10 
o’clock and he was very concerned about the time. He worked quickly 
and made few corrections. During this evaluation period, Subject 
earned an I .Q. of 111 which corresponds to a Wechsler Score of about 
113 and falls within the Bright Normal Range of Intelligence. 

In spite of the fact that Subject’s score was considerably lower 
than earlier test scores, he was able to relate on a much more sophis- 
ticated level with the examiner. He asked several questions and was 
anxious to give explanations in regard to his test responses. Although 
he was concerned about the possibility of missing his P.E. period, he 
did not display the overt hyperactive behavior that one might have 
expected. 
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in summary. Subject if A is a boy of Bright Normal to Superior 
intellectual potential who because of severe adjustment problems has 
been unable to function in a regular academic classroom with normal 
deaf pupils. It is the feeling of this examiner that over the past 
two years. Subject has made sufficient adjustment to be considered 
for admission into the regular elementary program at this school. 

It is not unlikely that in time he will function on an Above Average 
academic level. 

Neurological Exam i nat i on 



Date of examination: January 27, 1967 

HISTORY: Little history is available on this patient, but he 

was said to have been born at full term in a Torrance, California 
Hospital. Instruments were said to have been used but no other 
abnormalities were reported and he is said to have weighed 6 lbs. 
The pregnancy leading to his birth, however, included rather 
severe urinary difficulties in the mother with hydronephrosis, 
high fever, treated with d i hydrostreptomyci n and finally a 
nephrectomy. The Datient’s deafness has been related to this 
rather traumatic episode in his prenatal life. He has apparently 
been hyperactive and has been on dextroamphetamine compounds in 
rather large doses. He has also been receiving some Mysoline 
and Dilantin. No record is found of any convulsive seizures. 

The time that his deafness was first noted is not recorded. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a somewhat small but 
fairly we 1 1 -developed 8-year old boy in io acute distress. He 
is alert, cooperative, and oriented. He seems to catch on very 
guickly and was very helpful during the examination. His general 
physical condition is good except for being a little under- 
nourished. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary responses, 
extraocular movements, etc. is essentially normal except for 
the hearing which is markedly decreased though present in both 
ears to a very slight degree. He wears a hearing aid and hears 
though apparently does not understand what is said necessarily. 

He says a few words, counts to five understandably but not clearly. 

Examination of the motor system reveals no abnormality of station. 
The patient’s gait is essentially normal although he turns his 
left foot i ri slightly. He is right handed and his grip is fairly 
good bilateraly. No gross v/eakness or paralysis Is noted. Cere- 
bellar functions are intact. The deep reflexes are active and 
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equal and no pathological ones are elicited. 

IMPRESSION: 1. Deafness, bilateral, severe but not complete 

2. No definite evidence of organic disease of 
the nervous system 
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Gates Reading Tests 

Word Recognition Sentence Reading Paragraph Reading 

Grade Level Grade Level Grade >evel 


Average 


li/66 


0 








6/67 


1.95 


2.37 


1.55 


1 .95 


11/67 


2.03 


2.17 


1.7 


1.97 


4/68 


2.1 


2.4 


2.1 


2.2 




Stanford Achievement Tests 






Date 




Reading 






of Test 


•. Word .Recognition 


Paragraph Meaninq 


Vocabulary 




11/66 


1.2 








6/67 


1.0 


1.6 






6/68 


1.4 


- 1.7 


1.2 






Gray-Votaw-Roqers General Achievement Tests 






Date 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Educat iona 1 




of Test 


Voc. Comp 


. Reas . Comp . 


Grade 




6/67 


1.4 1.5 


1.2 2.3 


1 .6 




4/68 


1.8 2.1 


1.2 2.1 


1.8 
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Sample Case History cont'd 
Subject j?4 

Graphic Presentation of Judges* Rankings 

Figure 9 presents the distribution of 24 anecdote ratings for 
Subject 4. An upward overall trend is easily seen in this array. 

A slight cycling is noted with a decline during the middle of the 
second year, then a genera! rise through the spring. Several marked 
oscillatory shifts are present. Note again the drop at the last obser- 
vation. 

Graph Depicting Project Teacher's Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher's ratings of this subjects behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 10 
indicate that the greatest changes occurred on the readiness levels 
of attention, response* order, and social behavior and on the mastery 
level. Behavior on the readiness levels was stab I i zed in the second 
year with a continued upward trend in social behavior while perfor- 
mance on the mastery level dropped off. 

Staff Ratings of Changes in Rapport with Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made moderate improve- 
ment in his behavior with adults (mean rating 4.3) and peers (mean 
rati ng 4.2). 

t 

Entering Behavior 



Subject was extremely hyperactive. He constantly attempted to 
manipulate adults to control situations. He was compulsively neat 
and voluntarily initiated housekeeping tasks. This was seen as a subtle 
device to avoid carrying out tasks which had been assigned to him by 
staff members. Subject often laughed 1 nappropriate ly and displayed 
silly acting out behavior. He frequently displayed inappropriate 
behavior in an attempt to get an adult to chase him. It was noted 
that a general unkempt appearance usually preceeded flareups of 
bizarre acting out behaviors. He began to respond to the checkcard 

after a few weeks of trial and error in finding a meaningful reward for 
him. He did not respond to social approval. 

Subject had poor relationships with peers. He usually disregarded 
their presence or would hit, pinch, or throw objects at other children 
who a i tempted to initiate contact. When he did initiate social contact 
it was always on his terms. 

Terminal Behavior 

Subject was able to remain in his seat for longer periods of time 
and would raise his hand to get the teacher's attention. His attention 
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Figure 9. Distribution of ranks assigned to anecdotes. Subject No 
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Figure 10. Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 4. 
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Sample Case History cont f d 
Subject /?4 

span had increased and he completed assignee tasks. His compulsive 
neatness was still seen occasionally but not to the extreme extent 
noted at the beginning of the project. His periods of nyoeracti vi ty, 
bizarre laughter and i nappropriate behavior were shorter in duration. 
He responded to praise and attention and attempted to explain himself 
when he felt that he had been misunderstood. The checkcard system 
was highly effective in modifying and maintaining his behavior. 

Subject entered into group activities willingly and was usually 
able to maintain aDpropriate re ! ationshi ps with peers. He continued 
to attempt to manipulate other chi Idren but to a lesser degree. 

Current Status 



Subject #4 is a residential student in the Elementary School at 
the California School for the Deaf at Riverside. Rep'orts from .jits'-* • 
teacher and the counselors In his dormitory i ndi cate. .that he is making 
slow academic progress and is adjusting to his new environment. He 
is having some difficulty in his relati onsh? ns with his peers. 



\ 
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SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Subject #5 



Race: White 



Birthdate: 10/31/56 



Place of birth: Corona, California 



Marital status of parents: Di vorced - Mother remarried 

Father’s occupation: Car Salesman 

Mother’s occupation: Beautician 



Siblings: one sister, b.d. 1954 



Onset of deafness: Birth 



Etiology: Anoxia at birth 



Other deafness in fam? ly: None 



Name 


Dates Attended 


Residential School for 


the Deaf 9/62 - 10/66 


1. 0. Test Scores (Wechsler 


equivalent) 


Date of Test 


Score 


12/60 


116 


11/62 


103 


9/67 


135 


5/68 


153 



Psychological Evaluation 

Subject #5 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mr. Robert 
Lennan, Pilot Project Supervisor, as part of routine re-evaluation pro- 
cedure for Pilot Project participants. 

Subject is the younger of two children of divorced parents. His 
mother is remarried to a gentleman employed as an automobile salesman. 
Subject is the only deaf member of his family. It is indicated on 
the application for admission to this school that Subject’s deafness 
was caused at birth from lack of oxygen. 

Case history information on this boy indicates that the parents 
noted hyperactive behavior at around 18 months and that he was very 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject f} 5 



Reading and Achievement Test 

Gates 

Date Word Recognition 

of Test Grade Level 


Scores 

Reading Tests 

Sentence Reading Paragraph Reading 
Grade Level Grade Level 


Average 


11/66 


2.33 


2.33 


2.9 


2.5 


6/67 


2.9 


3.1 


2.6 


2.9 

o o 


10/67 


2.8 


3.1 


2.4 


2.8 


A /Aft 


s ns 


3.4 


2.6 „ 


3.. 02 


— H/ DO 


Stanford 


Achievement Tests 






Date 




Reading 






of Test 


Word Recoonition 


Paragraph ''-leaning 


Vocabulary 




1 1/66- 


1.9 


1 .5 


i .5 




6/67 


2.3 


1.6 


i .2 




6/68 


2.2 


1 .6 


1 .0 






Grav-Votaw-Rogers 


Genera! Achievement Tests 




Date 


Read i ng 


Arithmetic 


Educationa 


1 


of Test 


Voc . Comp . 


Reas . Comp . 


Grade 




6/67 


1.6 1.7 


1.0 2.7 


1.9 




4/68 


2.3 2.1 


1.9 3.2 


2.3 




Graphic Presentation of Judges’ Rankings 



fhe 



distribution of ranks assigned to 26 observations taken on 



Subject H'b are given in Figure II 



This array does not show any note- 
worthy overall trend unless it is to oscillate around a mean rating of 
about 13 during the entire second year. Curiously, an envel ope. drawn 
to enclose this array spindles in the middle implying more stabil»ty 



i n 



the Winter <_f the second year than in the closing Spring. 



Graph Depicting Project Teacher t s Evaluations of Behavior C hange 

The teacher's ratings of this subject’s behavi or^ based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 12 
indicate that the most significant changes occurred on the readiness 
and achievement levels. Behavior at the end of the second year was 
rated at or near optimal levels. 
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Figure 11. Distribution of ranks assigned to anecdotes. Subject No 
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Figure 12. Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No, 5. 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject ~5 

Sta ff Ratings of Changes in Rapport with Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made moderate 
imp rovement in his relationships with adults (mean rating 3*8) 
and peers (mean rating 3.9). 

Entering Behavior 

Subject exibited great deal of i nappropri ate acting out behavior 
when his desires were thwarted. He would build up to temper tantrums 
that involved screaming, throwing objects, and physical aggression. 

He shewed no sign of feeling repentent when these tantrums subsided* 
Although he apologized it was quite insincere and seen as a device to 
avoid facing the consequences of his actions. Subject constantly 
drew pictures of flourescent light fixtures, stared at light fixtures, 
and wished to discuss them constantly with peers and adults. His 
other communication with adults and peers was restricted almost 
entirely to scolding or demanding. Rewards for appropriate behavior 
did not impress him at the beginning of the project. It was felt by 
the project staff that this was due to the fact that his mother 
supplied him with anything he demanded of her, and therefore the 
rewards avai lable in the project were not attractive to hsm. His 
mother agreed to follow the methodology used in the project and have 
the Subject earn the things he wanted at home. Checkcards and the . 
resulting rewards then became more effective in modifying his behavior. 
Subject could not tolerate normal social activities with other children 
unless he organized and initiated group play. He expressed his 
hostility toward peers by teasing and causing group tension. Although 
he had many varied interests, these interests were often compulsive, 
such as collecting (to an extreme) all manner of objects such as 
bottle caps in great quanities. He was adept at devising and construct- 
ing creative, detailed, complex projects. He preferred to be left alone 
to follow his own pursuits rather than participate in group activities. 
He could not tolerate i nterruptions when involved in a project of his 
own choosing. Subject had almost total indifference for the opinions 
of adults. He frequently initiated and participated in sexual acting 
out behavior or in play depicting a mother bird hatching eggs a 
mother monkey nursing her babies. He always assumed the mothe role and 
was never observed assuming the father role. In the classroom he 
continually complained of being tired or injured to avoid attending to 
the assigned task. He worked slowly and reverted to drawing flourescent 
lights, daydreaming, and i nappropri ate vocalizing if his school day 
was not tightly structured. 
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Sample Case History cont'd’ 
Subject *5 

Terminal Behavior 



Subject was communi eating on a more normal basis with adults and 
pefers. He became more mature in his behavior, but still tended to 
boss peers. His tolerance of adults and Deers improved and he was 
able to control his temper better. Sexual acting out behaviors and 
mother image play was eliminated, Flourescent light fixation di mini sh- 
ed, but he would still draw lights on occasion. His collections be- 
came more acceptable and appropriate. He continued to disrupt group 
activities. This was often seen as a device to try to be excluded and 
allowed to go his own way. He occasionally complained in the class- 
room of being tired but usually finished his assigned work rapidly. 

Current Status 



Subject #5 is a day student in a class for educationally retarded 
children in the Elementary School at the California School for the 
Deaf at Riverside. His teacher reports that he is making satisfactory 
academi c progress and has adjusted to his new class. He continues 
to have some problems in his relationships with his peers. 
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SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Subject f] 



Race : Wh i te 

Birthdate: 8-3-59 Place of Birth: 

Marital status of parents: Married 

Father’s occupation: electrician 

Mother’s occupation: housewife 

S i b I i ngs : two brothers 

Onset of deafness: 7 months Etiology: Men Inq? t i s 

Other deafness in family: None 

Educational and/or institutional background 

Name Dates Attended 

Day classes for the deaf 9-64 - 10-66 

1. Q. Test Scores (Wechsler equivalent ) 

Date of Test Score 



10/66 


110 


9/67 


96 


5/68 


106 



Psychological Evaluation 



Subject #7 was first evaluated by this examiner in his home as 
part of a visit to determine his eligibility for enrollment in the 
Pilot Project. The date of that evaluation was October 17, 1966. 

During that testing period, the Lei ter Performance Scale was administered 
along with selected Bender Gestalt Designs and Human Figure Drawings. 

The psychological report from that evaluation period included the 
following comments: 

’'Throughout the testing period Subject behaved in an extremely 
bizarre and silly manner. He frequently laughed loudly, hit 
his face, and clapped his hands over his eyes. 

On the Lei ter. Subject established his Basal Age at the VI 
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Sample Case History coni' d 
Subject fil 



Year Level. He successfully completed three subtests at the 
VII Year Level, one subtest at the VIII Year Level, and three 
subtests at the IX Year Level. The resuiting I .Q. was 108 
which corresponds to a Wechsler score of about 110 and reflects 
intellectual functioning at the lower margin of the bright Normal 
Range. 

Subject's Human Figure Drawings and Bender .Gesta 1 1 responses 
reflected gross emotional immaturity and excessive difficulty 
relating to the environment. There were no indications of 
Centre. I Nervous System Pathology." 

It was the feeling of this examiner at the time of the 1966 eval- 
uation tha^* Subject was a severely emotionally disturbed boy of at 
least High Average intellectual functioning. Case file information 
shows that on the Thursday prior to the evaluation period. Subject 
had been excluded from the Long Beach day class program because of his 
hyperactiviry. At the time of the evaluation period in the Subject's 
home, he was under sedation (Thorazine in liquid form), but was quite 
active in spite of this. It was necessary to prompt him frequently 
to get him to complete tasks during the testing procedure. 

On the application for admission to this school, it is reported 
that Subject attended the Henry Longfellow School in Long Beach from 
September 1964 until October 1966. He then attended classes at the 
Benjamin Tucker School in Long Beach for a period of one month. 

Subject was admitted into the Pilot Project on October 20, 1966. 

In September 1967, the Leiter International Performance Scale 
was once again administered to Subject. At that time it was noted 
that he had become much more calm in his behavior. Although he con- 
tinued to pay poor attention to detail and had difficulty making 
relationships, he was able to make several meaningful changes. He 
did not behave in a silly manner as he had done in the previous eval- 
uation period, but it was noted that he bit his fingernails throughout 
the examination period. At that time Subject earned an I .Q. of 90 
on the Leiter Performance Scale which corresponds to a Wechsler Scale 
of approximately 96 and falls within the Average Range of intelligence. 

It was noted that on several of the subtests that Subject was 
able to complete successfully during the evaluation period in his 
home, he was unable to complete successfully during the second evaluation. 

During +he present evaluation period, the Leiter Performance Scale 
was again administered yielding an I .Q. of 102. This score corresponds 
to a Wechsler I .Q. of approximately 106 and reflects High Average intel- 
lectual potential. 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject § 7 

It was noted during this latest evaluation period that Subject 
continued to be very unsure of his own responses and unlike during 
earlier evaluations he was reluctant to make corrections. 

During the two years of Subject T s enrollment in the Pilot Project 
Program, it appears that his greatest growth has been in the area 
of overall behavior patterns and in his ability to concentrate on a 
given task. This growth has been reported frequently in both teacher 
and counselor progress reports. 

On February 28, 1968, Subject was evaluated by Miss Grace Paxson, 
Supervising Teacher of the Lower School, to determine his eligibility 
for enrollment in that program. In Miss Paxson's evaluation report, 
there is no mention of bizarre behavior, but it was noted that he 
was inclined toward impulsiveness in his responses, not actually 
thinking through a task before responding. It was felt by Miss Paxson 
that Subject would be able to fit into a regular classroom situation 
in September 1968, and it was recommended that this be tried. 

It is the feeling of this examiner that Subject continues to 
manifest many of the same problems observed during our first evalua- 
tion of this boy, but that they are now on a much more subdued level. 
If Subject continues to make progress in his' adjustment as he has 
over the past two years, it is not unlikel.y that he will succeed 
academically on at least a Low Average level. 

Neurological Examination 

Date of examination: February 10, 1967 

PAST HISTORY: This patient was his mother’s third child. 

The pregnancy was threatened during the first month but 
hormones were given and the remainder of the pregnancy was 
relatively uneventful. The patient was born after ten hours 
of labor weighing 7 lbs. 11 oz. and measuring 19 1/4" in length. 
No abnormalities of the delivery or perinatal period were noted. 
He held his head up at eight months, sat at one year, and did 
not walk until he was almost two years of age. His first 
tooth appeared at about ten months. This patient is said to 
have had ear infections during childhood but his most serious 
illness was meningitis, apparently pneumococcal in type at 
seven months of age. His hearing difficulties are dated to 
that time. He has had no serious operations or injuries and 
his subsequent development has been fairly good. He has been 
tested many times and has essentially no hearing, though he 
responds slightly to some of the very lowest frequencies. 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #7 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a somewhat small but 
fairly normally developed seven-year-old white boy in no acute 
distress. He is very alert and cooperative though he apparently 
does not hear. His general physical condition is good and no 
gross abnormalities are noted. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary responses 
and extraocular movements is entirely normal except for his 
auditory acuity which reveals complete deafness bilaterally 
to superficial testing. 

Examination of the motor system reveals no abnormality of 
station or gait. He is right handed, his grip is good bilaterally. 
No gross weakness or paralysis is noted. Cerebellar functions 
are intact. The deep reflexes are active and equal. No patholog- 
ical ones are elicited. 



Examination of the sensory system reveais no' abnormal i ties. There 
is no evidence of disease of the spinal cord or peripheral nerves. 



IMPRESSION: 


1 . 

2. 


Deafness , b i 1 atera 1 , 
No gross evidence of 
the nervous system. 
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Reading and Achievement Test Scores 

Gates Reading Tests 



Date 
of Test 


Word Recognition 
Grade Level 


Sentence Reading 
Grade Level 


Paragraph Reading 
Grade Level 


Avera' 


11/66 


0 








6/67 


1.85 


2.37 


1.65 


1.95 


11/67 


2.35 


2.67 


2.3 


2.43 


4/68 


2.45 


2.5 


2.3 


2.38 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject tH 

Rea ding and Achievement Test Scores 





Stanford 


Achievement Tests 




Date 




Read i ng 




of Test 


Word Recognition 


Paragraph Meaning 


Vocabu lary 


1 1/66 


No test 






6/67 


1 .2 


1.4 




6/68 


1 .7 


1.6 


1 .2 




Gray-Votaw-Rogers 


General Achievement Tests 


Date 


Read i ng 


Arithmetic 


Educationa 1 


of Test 


Voc. Comp. 


Reas . Comp 


Grade 


Spring, 


1967 1.3 1.0 


1.3 1.2 


1.2 



Graphic Presentation of Judge 's Rankings 

The 27 anecdotes taken on Subject #7 are plotted in Figure 13. 

There is a progressive upward trend in these data though the slope is 
not so steep as for some subjects. A pattern similar to the previous 
subject is the considerable reduction in the fluctuation of behavior 
quality in the first half of the second year followed by substantial 
swings in the Spring data. 

Graph Depicting Project Teacher f s Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher's ratings of this Subject's behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 14 
indicate that marked change occurred in the first year on all of the 
readiness levels and on the mastery level. Behavior was generally 
stabilized on the readiness levels in the second year with continued 
growth in social behavior and achievement. 

Staff Ratings of Changes in Rapport with Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made marked improvement 
in his relationships with adults (mean rating 4.7) and moderate improve- 
ment in his relationships with peers (mean rating 4.4). 

Entering Behavior 

Subject was extremely hyperactive. He had a very short attention 
span and was extremely mobile in the classroom setting. He was extremely 
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Figure 13® Bis tri »• ■ ... *n of ranks assigned to anecdote ' , :. 
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Figure 14. Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 7. 
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Sample Case History cont'd 
Subject #7 

slow in completing assigned taskSo Behavior was generally silly and 
inappropriate. Medication (Thorazine, ?5 mg. three times daily) did 
not seem to have a significant effect in reducing hyperactivity. Subject 
cried a great deal when he first entered the project. 

Subject was anxious to relate with peers but did not know how to 
do so in an appropriate way. His behavior with other children was 
highly aggressive as evidenced by unprovoked biting, kicking, and 
shoving. This resulted in alienating or causing retaliation by other 
children. Subject was over-stimulated by normal play activities 

Terminal Behavior 

Subject responded more willingly to adult requests and comprehended 
instructions. He became interested in developing his communication 
skills. He became aware of the inappropriateness of his former behavior 
and consciously attempted to improve it. Attention span increased and 
he remained in his seat and completed task assignments throughout the 
day. Medication was withdrawn during the second year with no noticeable 
decrease In the level of behavior. 

Subject continued to tease other children but discontinued phvsi- 
ca 1 1 y aggressive behavior with them. He was able to enter into group 
activities with peers and enjoyed participation with them. 

Current Status 

Subject #7 is a residential student in the Lower School at the 
California Schooi for the Deaf at Riverside. Reports from his teacher 
and the counselors in his dormitory indicate that he is making good 
progress academically and has adjusted to his new environment. He is 
experiencing some difficulty in establishing relationships with his peers. 



SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Sub iect H 9 



Race: Negr o 

Birthdate: 1-25-59 Place of birth: Brooklyn, New York 

Marital status of parents: mother unmarr i ed at time of birth 

Mother’s occupation: clerk 

Siblings: one brother, b.d. 1948 

Onset of deafness: birth Etiology: Unknown 

Other deafness in family: None 

Educational and/or institutional background 



Name 


Dates attended 


Day school for the deaf 


9/62 - 6/64 


Residential school for 


the deaf 9/64 - 6/66 


1. Q. Test Scores ('Wechsier 


egui valent) 


Date of Test 


Score 


5/66 


96 


9/67 


114 


5/68 


114 


Psychological Evaluation 





Subject #9 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mr. Robert 
Lennan, Supervising Teacher of the Pilot Project, as part of routine 
re-evaluation procedure for all Pilot Project participants. 

Subject was first evaluated for the regular academic program 
at this school in March, 1964. It was noted during that evaluation 
period that Subject was an extremely active child but it was 
strongly felt that he was eligible to attend this school. At that 
time. Subject’s mother explained that she was not married to Subject’s 
father and didn’t receive any support for him as a conseguence. It 
is necessary for the mother to work in order to support Subject. 

There is an older child in the family, a 20 year old brother, who is 
presently in the Navy. 



Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject ft 9 

At the present time, Subject’s mother is unmarried and uses 
her maiden name. 

Subject was admitted to CSDR as a pupil in the regular Lower 
School program in September, 1964. He continued in that program 
until October, 1966, when he was transferred to the Pilot Project. 

In a dormitory report dated June, 1965 (9 months after his initial 
admittance to this school), the following observations were included. 

"Subject refuses to accept discipline or respect dormitory^ 
rules. He frequently has violent temper outbursts about minor 
thinas. He is hyperactive and shows little self-control. He- 
seems to enjoy the other children, but finds it difficult to 
have a peaceful relationship." 

On the academic report card which covered the same period of 
time, the following comments were included: 

"Subject has continued to make .very good progress and to do 
good work in a!!--his school subjects. However, there needs to 
be much more improvement in his school behavior. He still 
acts very immature when he is required to do somerhing he does 
not want to do and on many occasions he has had severe temper 
tantrums. He is very careless about the care of his personal 
property, especially his hearing aid which has been sent innumer- 
able times for repair. He has already lost ear molds and his 
hearing aid cord has had to be replaced because of his chewing 
it." 

At the close of Subject’s second year in the regular academic 
program at this school, the following remarks were included: 

"Subject wants all attention centered on him. He upsets the 
whole class to get attention. He seldom completes his homework 
or any assiqned^+ask on time. He sucks his fingers, plays, ^ 
wastes time~ distracts and bothers other children. He dislikes 
to obey and has little respect for others’ feelings or for 
authority. He is accepting criticism a little better. He has 
fewer tantrums but is very sullen when reprimanded. He is often 
spiteful and inconsiderate of other children. 

His emotional problems affect the quality of his school work. 

There are very few days that Subject is stable enough to cooperate 
whole-heartedly and take part in the classroom activities. 

In September, 1966, a home visit was made with the express purpose 
of discussing with his mother the possibility of transferring him to 



Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject 89 



the Pilot Project program. Subject’s mother reported a+ that time 
that she was at her wit’s end trying to work and care for Subject who 
seemed to be the plague of the neighborhood. He was unable to get 
along with the children on his street and apparently took his frustra- 
tions out on flower pots and other inanimate objects. This had caused 
a great deal of anger among the neighbors. His mother states + hat 
she was working nights in order to be at home with the child during 
the day. She stated that she was quite interested in the Pilot 
Project program and that she was very interested in his quick return 
to this school. Her main concern seemed to be to rid herself of the 
Subject as quickly as possible. 

Previous psychological evaluations on Subject yielded the 
following results: 



Tests 



Test Date 



Resu I ts 



Lei ter Performance Scale 5-2-66 

Raven’s Progressive Matrices 5-2-66 

Lei ter Performance Scale 9-19-67 

Raven’s Progressive Matrices 9-19-67 



I.Q. 90 

75th Percent i le 
I.Q. 112 
Percent! le 
Rank 95 



During the present evaluation period, the Leiter International 
Performance Scale was once again administered to Subject. During 
this testing period he earned an I.Q. of 112 which corresponds to a 
Wechsler Score of approximately 114 and falls near the 80th Percentile. 



It was noted by this examiner that Subject’s behavior and 
approach during the testing period had shown very little change over 
his behavior during the 1967 evaluation. He showed a definite lack 
of ability to concentrate without pressure and close supervision. 

He frequently said he was tired, he repeatedly got out of his seat, 
and each time he finished a test item he asked if he could leave. He 
was extremely careless in his responses and he tried to cry when he 
was told to apply himself. With pressure, however, he was able to 
correct countless errors in such short time that there was no question 
ne had the abi I ity. 



The classroom and dormitory progress reports submitted at the end 
of Subject’s second year in the Pilot Project indicate that although 
his temper tantrums are now very rare, he continues to demand attention 
and he becomes pouty or moody when disturbed by peers or adults. 

It is the feeling of this examiner that although Subject 89 has 
made measurable progress both academically and socially during his 
r wo years as a participant in the Pilot Project, he continues to suffer 






Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject # 9 

from moderate to severe social and emotional maladjustment. It is 
extremely doubtful that he would successfully adjust to a regular 
c I assroom for norma I deaf youngsters were he to be included in such a 
program during the coming year. He would fit best into a small 
group situation where his special adjustment needs can be taken into 
special consideration.' 

Neurological Examination 

Date of Examination: January 13, 1967 

HISTORY: This 7-year-old Negro boy had an essentially normal 

birth. He was the fourth child born at full term weighing 
5 lb. 11 oz. No abnormality of the pregnancy, birth, or 
perinatal period was noted. This child has had no serious 
illnesses or injuries though he did have measles at three 
months. He was perhaps a little slow in developing, npt sitting 
up until 11 months and not walking unti.t 17 months* His dental 
development was somewhat slow, the first tooth appearing at 
11 months. ..HP has had no serious injuries or operations. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a fairly we I I -developed, 
fairly we I I -nouri shed Negro boy in no acute distress. He is 
somewhat hyperactive but quite cooperative. His general 
physical condition is good and no gross abnormalities are noted. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary re- 
sponses, etc. is essentially normal except for his hearing 
which is markedly decreased but not absent in both ears. 

Examination of the motor system reveals no abnormality of 
station or gait. The patient has a good grip bilaterally. The 
deep reflexes are active and equal, cerebellar functions are 
intact* General sensation is intact throughout and there is 
no evidence of disease of the spinal cord or peripheral nerves. 

IMPRESSION: 1. Moderately severe perceptive deafness bilaterally 

2. No gross evidence of other involvement of the 
central nervous system 

Hearing Loss 
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Subject 


"9 








Read i ng 


and Achievement Test 


Scores 








Gates 


Reading Tests 






Date 


Word Recognition 


Sentence Reading Paragraph Reading 


Average 


of Test 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 




5/66 


2.33 


2.5 


2.6 


2.41 


11/66 


2.7 


2.83 


2.4 


2.6 


6/67 


3.3 


3.2 


2.6 


3.0 


10/67 


3.6 


3.4 


2.6 


3.2 


4/68 


3.7 


3.4 


2.35 


3.15 




Stanford Achievement Tests 






Date 




Read i ng 






of Test 


Word Recognition 


Paragraph Meaning 


Vocabulary 




11/66 


1.5 


1.6 


1 .2 




6/67 


2.2 


1.7 


1 .2 




6/68 


2.7 


1.7 


1.4 






Gray-Votaw-Rogers 


; Genera 1 Ach i evement 


Tests 




Date 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Educations 


1 


of Test 


Voc. Comp. 


Reas . Comp . 


Grade 




6/67 


1.4 1.7 


1.0 1.6 


1 .2 




4/68 


1.7 2.1 


1.9 3.0 


2.2 





Graphic Presentation of Judge’s Rankings 

The distribution of anecdote ratings for Subject #9 given in 
Figure 15 shows a clearly defined positive slope. Within this overall 
change, this boy shows two separate rise trends, one the first year, the 
second during the final spring following marked deterioration in control 
in mid-winter. Although the general level of behavior is better in 
the last eight observations, much oscillation remains. 

Graph Depicting Project Teacher's Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher’s ratings of this Subject’s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 16 
indicate that significant changes during the first year occurred on the 
readiness levels of attention and order in the mastery of intellectual 
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Anecdotes 

Figure l£. Distribution of ranks assigned to anecdotes. Subject No 
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Not 

manifested 




ATTENTION RESPONSE ORDtR EXPLORATORY SOCIAL MASTERY ACHIEVEMENT 



Figure 16. Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 9. 
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Sample Case History cont'd 
Subject #9 

tasks and in the development of intrinsic motivation. Behavior was 
rated at optimal levels in all areas at the end of the second year. 

Staff Ra tings of Changes in Rapport With Adults and P eers, 

Staff members rated this subject as having made moderate improvement 
in his relationships with adults (mean rating 4.3) and peers (mean 
rat i ng 4.4). 



Entering Behavior 

Subject’s behavior was extremely hyperactive and aggressive. He 
teased and provoked his peers and often inf i icted i n jury on them. He 
was a disruptive influence in the dormitory and classroom. He constantly 
souqht to be the center of adult attention. He had frequent temper 
tantrums which often lasted for two hours during which he screamed, 
kicked, fought, and threw objects about the room. These were seen as 
another attention-getting device. In the classroom, his attention span 
was very short. He resisted beginning and completing assigned tasks 
and was extremely mobile. When reprimanded, he sucked his fingers. 



Terminal Behavior 

Relationships with peers had improved and he was able to function 
in group play activities. He was more cooperative and affectionate 
with adults. His rare temper tantrums were le s sviolen. and of sh 
duration. In the classroom, his attention span increased; he was ess 
mobile and less disruptive in group activities. He generally complet 

assigned tasks. 

Current Status 

Subject #9 is enrolled in a day school for the deaf in Los Angeles 
on a limited day schedule. His teacher reports that he is making satis- 
factory academic progress and has adjusted to the classroom routine. 

He is physically aggressive with other children in the classroom and 
on the playground. His mother has placed him in a foster home. 



SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Subject #10 



Race: Mexican- Indian 

Birthdate: 8/8/56 Place of birth: Albuquerque, N . M. 

Marital status of parents: marr ied 

Father's occupation: foreman: citrus and avocado nursery 

Mother’s occupation: housewi fe 

Siblings: None 

Onset of deafness: birth Etiology: Prematurity 

Other deafness in family: None 

Educational and/or institutional background 

Name Dates attended 



State Hospital for the 
Menta I I y I I I 61-66 

I. Q. Test Scores (Wechsler Equivalent) 



Date of Test Score 

5/61 unable to test 

5/64 results not recorded (spuriously low) 

2/66 72 

9/66 82 

9/67 90 

5/68 88 

Psychological Evaluation 

Subject // 1 0 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mr. Robert 
Lennan, Supervising Teacher of the Pilot Project, as part of routine 
re-evaluation procedure for all Pilot Project participants. 

A brief summary of Subject’s case history indicates he was born 
on an Indian reservation, the son of a laborer and a housewife. He 
is a premature child having weighed two pounds, 14 ounces. He has had 
some history of convulsions and walked at 28 months. Subject’s parents, 
in trying to find help for their son, have seen a multitude of agencies 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #10 

and individuals, among them being the John Tracy Clinic for preschool 
deaf children. Pacific State Hospital, the California School for the 
Deaf, Crippled Children’s Services, Camarillo State Hospital, 

Dr. Frank G. Wills, Child Psychiatrist, and many others. The diagnoses 
resulting from all of this have run the gamut and include deaf and 
mentally retarded, deaf and not mentally retarded, autistic, possibly 
without deafness, schizophrenic, deaf with emotional .disturbance, and 
deaf with behavior secondary to deafness, not emotional disturbance. 



Since 1961 and until 1966 when Subject was admitted to the 
Pilot Project, he had been a patient in the Children’s Unit at Cama- 
rillo State Hospital where the original diagnosis for schizophrenia 
had been changed to "Childhood Adjustment to Severe Hearing Loss". 

This is the fifth time within a four year period that an attempt 
has been made to administer the Lei ter International Performance Scale 



to Subject. Results of 
Test 

Lei ter Performance Scale 
Lei ter Per formance Scale 

Leiter Performance Scale 

Lei ter Performance Scale 

Leiter Performance Scale 

Raven’s Matrices 



revious psychological 

Date 

5-31-61 

5-27-64 

2-9-66 

9-13-66 (at home) 

9-11-67 

9-11-67 



testing are as follows: 
Resu Its 
No score 

Pesu I ts not recorded 
spuriously low 

1 .0. 62 (equals WISC 

1.0. 72) 

I .Q. 72 (equals WISC 
I .Q. 82) 

1 .0. 83 (equa I s WISC 

1 .0. 90) 

60th Percentile 



During the present evaluation period the Leiter International 
Scale was once again administered. Subject was extremely cooperative 
throughout the testing period and was very interested in the materials. 
It was noted by this examiner that Subject’s approach to the test 
tasks was quite different during the present evaluation than it had 
been previously. During earlier testing he had shown a great deal 
of anxiety and appeared to be extremely unsure of himself. It was 
reported in earlier psychological reports that Subject was in constant 
need of approval during the testing situation and when approval was 
denied him his responses became erratic. He had seemed genuinely 
fearful of making final decisions in regard to the placement of blocks 
and that occasionally he had cried. During the present evaluation, 
j-, owsyery j + was repeatedly observed that Subject laughed aloud when 
he recognized the fact that he was unable to successfully complete a 
given task. 





Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject # 10 

Throughout this testing period Subject attempted to communicate 
with the examiner through simple signs and gestures, most of these 
attempts were centered around the use of conventional signs for 
pictures of animals and objects found on the test materials. 

It is the feeiing of this examiner that Subject #10 has made 
remarkable improvement over the past year in spite of the fact that 
his psychological maladjustment is still regarded as severe. * e 
continues to improve in his ability to follow directions and he shows 
increased organization in his thinking and he is able to re I are to 
the world about him in a much more satisfactory manner. It is felt, 
however, that he wi I I very likely always require special considera- 
tion in regard to his education and that special class placement will 
always be necessary. It is not unlikely that with continued adjust- 
ment Subject will be able to achieve higher test scores than those 
indicated above. It is doubtful, however, that he will ever function 
on an average level either academically or socially. 

Neurological Examination 

Date of examination: January 27, 1967 

HISTORY: This boy was born at five months, weighing 2 lbs.. 

14 oz. , probably the result of rather extensive bleeding which 
the mother had perhaps suggesting a premature separation of the 
placenta. He was kept in an incubator for three and a half, 
months. His subsequent development was somewhat slow, he oid 
not sit up until one year and did not walk until two years. 

He has never talked and it became obvious that he was. a Iso not 
hearing. He was somewhat hyperactive at first and quite a 
problem in the home apparently so that he eventually was sent 
to Camarillo State Hospital where he was for approximately. four 
years, havinci been discharged in May of 1966. Prior to this 
and during this time the patient was examined by a large number 
of physicians and had many tests including psychological evalua 
tions. It was even suggested that his difficulties were entirely 
on a functional basis and that he might not actually be deaf. 
However, the consensus of opinion apparently is that he does 
have bilateral congenital deafness of a severe nature. A diag- 
nosis of chi I dhood' schizophrenia was made at one time but. chi Id 
maladjustment secondary to deafness was the final diagnosis. At 
the present time he is overweight but apparently has adjusted 
fairly well to his present surroundings. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a we i I -developed, fair ly 
obese 10-' ear-old Mexican boy in no acute distress. He is alert 
and attempts to be cooperative but seems to have great difficulty 



Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject /?10 

in understanding what is desired of him. He becomes easily 
frustrated and cried on one occasion. No gross physical abnormal- 
ity other than the overweight is noted. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAtM l NAT I ON : Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary re- 
sponses, and extraocular movements is essentially normal 
though testing was difficult. The hearing, of course, is 
markedly decreased and, in fact, no definite evidence of response 
to any auditory stimulus was noted. His vision is somewhat poor 
with a rather severe myopia but he apparently is able to read and 
wrote his name in response to a written request, though it is 
possible that this is all that he can write. 

Examination of the motor system reveals no serious abnormality 
of station or gait. He is left handed, his grip is good bilater- 
ally. No gross weakness or paralysis was noted. The deep 
reflexes are hypoactive but equal, the plantar responses are 
normal. Cerebellar functions are intact. 

Examination of the sensory system appears to be within normal 
I imits. 

IMPRESSION: 1. Deafness, bilateral, very severe 

2. Probable mental retardation 

3. Obesity 

Hearing Loss 
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Read ? ng 


and Achievement Test 


Scores 








Gates 
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Reading Tests 






Date 


Word Recognition Sentence Reading 


Paragraph Reading 


Average 


of Test 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 




11/66 


1.45 








6/67 


2.0 


2.17 


1.55 


1.9 


10/67 


2.37 




1.7 


1.3 


4/68 


2.37 


2.6 


2.2 


2.39 
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Reading and Ach i evement Tes t S cores 

Stanford Achievement Tests 



Date 




Reading 




of Test 


Word Recogn i t ion 


Paragraph Meaning 


Vocabulary 


11/66 


1.1 






6/67 


1.4 






6/68 


1.7 








Gray-Votaw-Rogers Genera 


1 Achievement Tests 




Date 


Read i ng 


Arithmetic E 


ducat ional 


of Test 


Voc . Comp . 


Reas . Comp . 


Grade 


4/67 


1.3 






4/68 


1.9 1.2 


1.2 1.7 


1 .5 



Graphic Presentation of Judges * Rankings 



Figure 17, containing the anecdote plate for Subject #10 shows two 
character! sti cs we would desire for each subject* First, there is a 
moderate though clearly positive slope through the total array* oecond, 
the damping of oscillation implies an increasingly stable as well as 
improved behavior. This seems to be the only subject who is not react- 
ing to the immanent close of the program with either diminished quality 
or more variability in behavior. 

Graph Depicting Project Teacher* s Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher* s ratings of this subject* s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 18 
indicate that the greatest changes in the first year occurred on all 
of the readiness levels, particularly in social behavior and in the 
mastery of academic skills. Behavior ratings at the end of the second 
year indicate near optimal functioning in terms of this child’s level 
of ability with some drop off a + the response level. 

Staff Ratings of Changes in Rapport with Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made marked improvement 
in his relationships with adults (mean rating 4,9) and moderate 
improvement in his relationships with peers (mean rating 4.4), 
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Anecdotes 

Figure 17. Distribution of ranks assigned to anecdotes. Subject No. 10. 
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Figure 18. Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 10 
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Sample Case History cont*d 
Subject ?? 10 

Enterina Behavior 

— — — -- - Jf—U. . 

Subject was highly dependent on aduits and sought their protection 
in grouo situations which he perceived as threatening. He was very 
iethargic in moving from one place to another and had to be lead by 
the hand. Changes in routine were very uosetti ng to him and resulted 
in temper tantrums in the course of which he would cry, scream, grind 
his teeth, kick, pound his chest or head with his fist or some object 
and occasionally break his glasses. He had an obsession for drawing 
cars, trucks, and campers and would revert to doing this if not 
kept occupied with other activities. In his relationship with his 
parents he was very demanding and exerted a controlling influence in 
their daily routinp at home. Each Sunday when he returned to school 
he cried and had tantrums before leaving home and when he was returned 
to the dormitory. Communication was generally limited to indicating 
his needs by pulling an adult to the desired object and pointing to it. 
Subject was extremely fearful of his peers. This was felt to be due to 
his former placement on a ward with aggressive psychotic children in 
a state hospital prior to his enrollment in the project. He did not 
enter into group activities but would observe cautiously from a safe 
distance. 

Terminal Behavior 



Subject was relaxed and happy in both his school and dormitory 
environments. He had developed an avid curiosity about the world 
around him and often asked staff members for the names of unfami liar 
people or objects. He was affectionate and sought physical contact 
with adults and initiated communication with them using the basic 
repe to i re of signs which he had learned. He no longer had to be proddeo 
along or lead by the hand but often lead the way or independently 
initiated activities. His tantrums were infrequent and of shorter 
duration. He understood and responded to the checkcard system. He 
was less demanding of his parents and exhibited pleasure in returning 
to school on Sunday afternoons. 

Subject was beginning to communicate and seek physical contact with 
peers. He established good rapport with one boy in particular and 
enjoyed playful teasing by the other children. 

Current Status 

Subject #10 is enrolled on a minimum day schedule in a class with 
trainable mentally retarded children who have normal hearing. 
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Subject j}\ 2 



Race: White 



Birthdate: 6/15/59 Place of birth: Edmonton, Alberta, 

Canada 



Marital status of parents: married 

Father's occupation: watch repairman 

Mother's occupation: housewi fe 

Siblings: one brother, b. d. 1956; one sister, b.d. 1961 

Onset of deafness: birth Etiology: Prenatal influence 

Other deafness in family: none 

Educational and/or institutional background 

Name Dates attended 



Preschool Parent Institute 



June 15 - 19, 1964 



I. Q. Test scores (Wechsler equivalent) 



Date of Test 
10/66 
9/67 
4/68 



Scon 



Unable to test due to emotional 

distress 

107 



95 



Psychological Evaluation 



Subject ??1 2 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mr. Robert 
lennan. Supervising Teacher of the Pilot Project, as part of routine 
re-evaluation procedure for all Pilot Project participants. 

Subject is the second eldest of three children of a Polish jeweier 
and his Canadian wife. The father became a naturalized citizen of 
Canada 11 years ago and settled with his wife in Edmonton, Alberta, 
where Subject was born two years later. The family moved to the 
Southern California area when he was three years old. 

The mother reports that Subject is the only deaf member on either 
side of the family. His deafness was first noted at the age of six 
months. It is believed by the parents that he was born deaf. Back- 
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ground information provided by the mother indicates a slight 
‘Iona I lag in his over-all development. Her began walking of 
and began feeding h inseif at 3 1/2 years. 



motura- 
17 months 



During the week of June 15 - 1<\ 1904, Subject and his mother 
took part in a Nursery School -Parent Institute at this school, inis 
was his first "school" experience. The Pupil Evaluation submitted 
by the teacher at the conclusion of that program indicated tnoT his 
behavior was extremely erratic. He became upset at the slightest 
provocation and reacted by throwing himself on the floor, screaming, 
dropping his pants, and/or striking out at any object close at hand. 
He remained quiet only as long as he was given complete freedom of 
movement and as Iona as he had his own way. However, even during 
these quieter periods, he remained withdrawn from the group arid re- 
quired constant supervision. 

Subject was first seen by this examiner in September, 1964. An 
excerpt from the report on that evaluation period is as follows: 



"Curing the present evaluation. Subject's behavior was ob- 
viously that of an emotionally disturbed child. An attempt was 
made to administer the Loiter International Performance ocalo, 
but he responded by violently dumping the test materials on 
the floor, tearing at the blinds, screaming, and attempting to 
upset the furniture. During the cessations which did occur, 
he became engrossed in the voluntary twitching of his right 
index finger and in the sucking in of air between his teeth. 

He rejected all attempts of the psychologist to establish rapport. 
Eye-to-eye contact was not achieved." 

In October, 1966, Subject was first admitted to the Pilot Project 
Prcqram. Because of his behavior problems and inability to relate 
to another individual, an attempt to test him was not made until 
September, 1967, after he had been enrolled in the Pilot Project 
for a period of one year. During that evaluation period Subject 
showed a great deal of interest in the test activity and responded 
well as long as operant conditioning techniques were used. He was 
pleased with his successes, praised himself by clapping, and he 
frequently asked for his reward. Eye contact was frequent but hesitant. 
It was noted that he was able to concentrate on a particular activity 
for several minutes and was able to make corrections. There were no 
indications of the bizarre behavior noticed during the initial evalua- 
tion attempt made in 1964. During this second evaluation period the 
Leiter International Performance Scale was successfully administered. 

The I.Q. of 103 which Subject earned corresponded to a Wechsler I.Q. # 
of about 107 and reflected at least High Average intellectual potential. 
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Also during the 1967 evaluation period the Human Figure Drawings 
were successfully produced. The drawings were primitive and reflected 
a withdrawn, fearful child who has extreme difficulty relating to the 
environment. An unsuccessful attempt was made to administer the Raven *s 
Matri es. It appeared at that time as though Subject did not under- 
stand the directions. He wanted to do the tasks alone but did not know 
how. He could not relate to the examiner well enough or long enough 
so that the procedure could be demonstrated. 

During the present evaluation period the Leiter International 
Performance Scale was once again administered to Subject. It was noted 
that during the present testing period that he was quite compulsive, and 
would not make corrections although he indicated that he knew where 
corrections were necessary. He showed poor awareness of detail but 
when scolded he was able to accomplish the tasks much more success- 
fully. The I .Q. of 90 which he earned during this testing period corre- 
sponds to a Wechsler score of 95 and falls within the Average Range 
of i nte I I i gence. 

Although it is evidenced that Subject has made remarkable progress 
in his overall adjustment, it is felt by this examiner that he still is 
far from ready to be enrolled in a regular classroom situation for 
normal deaf children. In order for Subject to make continued progress, 
it would be necessary for him to continue in a special class placement 
where his adjustment and learning problems can receive constant indivi- 
dual attention. 

Neurological Examination 

Date of examination: January 20, 1967 

HISTORY: This boy was born after a somewhat stormy pregnancy 

in which the mother was believed to have had some toxemia. She 
also had influenza in the first trimester and some bleeding in 
the third trimester. She had many headaches through the preg- 
nancy and the blood pressure was high most of the time. No Rh 
problem was expected since both the mother and father were Rh 
positive. The patient was the second child, was born after 
about two hours labor. It is not known whether he breathed 
immediately or not but he was not said to have been blue. He 
weighed 5 lbs. 7 oz. and was 20 in. in length. He remained in 
the hospital about one week after the mother went home for gavage 
feedings. He was very jaundiced, however, except for being a 
feeding problem his early development was essentially normal, 
although he did not walk until he was about 16 1/2 months of age. 

He has had no serious illnesses or injuries. He has been 
examined rather extensively at the Edmonton General Hospital 
when he was 17 months old. His speech has been very retarded 
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and he has been somewhat of a behavior problem, being somewhat 
hyperactive much of the time. Hearing loss was suspected when 
he was about one year of age and confirmed by an examination 
when he was 14 months of aqe. 

NOTE: This boy has had rather extensive examinations in the 

past in an attempt to determine whether his language difficulties 
are on the basis of deafness or on the basis of primary language 
involvement. Roth extremes have been favored at different rimes 
in the past, but it seems likely that some intermediate situation 
exists with some actual involvement of hearing acuity coupled 
with a definite dysphasia. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a we I I -developed, well- 
nourished 7-year-old boy in no acute distress but obviously 
anxious. He is rosy cheeked and alert but quite uncooperative. 
However, he frequently v/i I I cooperate when a procedure is tried 
the second time or when he sees the same done on another chi Id. 

His general phys ; "al condition seems good and no gross abnormali- 
ties are noted. His nails are bitten quite short. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary re- 
sponses, and extraocular movements seems to be normal though 
poor cooperation makes it difficult to tell for certain. 

Examination of the motor system - He appears to be right handed 
and no abnormality of station or gait is noted. No gross weak- 
ness or paralysis is noted. Coordination is good, the deep 
reflexes are active and equal and no pathological ones are elicited. 
General sensation is difficult to test but seems to be intact. 

The patient's hearing seemed to be impaired but his poor coopera- 
tion made it difficult to know whether he heard any or not. 

IMPRESSION: Chronic brain syndrome with some aphasia and probably 

some deafness, secondary to prenatal or neonatal damage, this 
child having been very jaundiced at birth. 

Hearing Loss 
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Readi ng 


and Achievement Test 


Scores 








Gates 


Reading Tests 






Date 


Word Recognition 


Sentence Reading Paragraph Reading 


Average 


of Test 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 




11/66 


0 




— IV 





6/67 


1.8 


1.4 


— 


1.6 


10/67 


1.5 


— 


1.4 


1.45 


4/68 


1.8 


2.33 


1 .6 


1.91 




Stanford Achievement Tests 






Date 




Reading 






of Test 


Word Recognition 


Paragraph Meaning 


Vocabu lary 




11/66 


No Test 








6/67 


1.4 








6/68 


1.7 










Gray-Votaw-Rogers General Achievement 


Tests 




Date 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Educationa 1 




of Test 


Voc, Comp. 


Reas. Comp. 


Grade 




6/67 


0 1.0 


— 






6/68 


1.4 1.6 


1.2 1.4 


1.4 




3 rap hi c 


Presentation of Judges 1 Ranking 







Subject if 12 whose anecdote data is plotted in Figure 19 showed the 
most severe behavior symptom pattern of the starting group. The self 
and grouo disruptive behavior i ncl uded hyperacti vi ty, screaming, and 
clothes tearing. Outbursts were followed by periods of inaction and 
nonattentive behavior. What this graph shows is that hi* behavior 
markedly stabilized in the second year. He was in fact working fairly 
regularly at his seat. The judging teachers with their typical regard 
for auiet tended to rank high (favorable) episodes in the early months 
when the staff in fact regarded these periods as being sulleness or 
asocial and nonproductive. 
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Graph Depicting Project Teacher 1 s Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher’s ratings of this subject’s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 20 
indicate that marked positive change occurred during the first year on 
all of the readiness levels and at the mastery level. Behavior ratings 
at the end of the second year indicate near optimal functioning in all 
areas in terms of this child’s level of ability. 

Staff Ratings of Changes in Rapport with Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made marked improvement 
in his relationship with adults (mean rating 4.7) and moderate 
improvement in his relationships with peers (mean rating 4.3). 

Enterinq Behavior 

^ . - at „ 

Subject was extremely hyperactive and withdrawn. He had little 
or no eye contact and did not relate with adults. He had frequent 
temper tantrums in the course of which he destroyed his clothing, 
furniture and other equipment. Much of his time was spent in staring 
at his hand (which he held in front of his face in a stiff ”Y” 
position) and screaming. He marked furniture, clothing, etc. with 
chalk, pens, pencils, and his saliva. Subject often stared at the 
flourescent lights in the classroom and this distracted him from 
assigned tasks. He was unable to tolerate lines on paper, dividers 
or edges of chalkboards, edges of desks, tables, or any other tangible 
limit in his environment. 

Subject avoided all social contact with peers and any attempt by 
other chi Idren to initiate contact was met by screaming and immediate 
withdrawal • 

Terminal Behavior 



The checkcard system was effective in modifying the subject’s 
behavior to the extent that his tantrums were much less frequent and 
diminished in their intensify. As his ability to communicate increased, 
he responded to reasoning and praise. He seldom stared at lights. He 
completed assigned tasks and showed an interest in learning. He 
developed a close relationship with another child in the project and was 
able to participate in group activities. 

Current Status 

Subject #12 is enrolled in a private school for multi-handicapped 
chi Idren and is reported to have made a satisfactory adjustment. 
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Figure 20. Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 12. 
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SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Subject #14 



Race: Negro 

Birthdate: 9-14-58 Place of birth: Los Angeles, CA 

Marital status of parents: Divorced 

Father’s occupation: ma? I clerk 

Mother’s occupation: housewife 

Sibl ings: none 

Onset of deafness: unknown Etiology: unknown 

Other deafness in fami ly: none 

Educational and/or institutional background 

Name Dates attended 



Day class for the deaf 9/65 - 10/66 

I, Q. Test scores (We ch sler equivalent ) 

Date of Test Score 

9/66 89 

6/68 93 

Psychological Evaluation 

Subject #14 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mr. Robert 
Lennan, Supervising Teacher of the Pilot Project as part of routine 
evaluation procedure for all Pilot Project participants. 

Subject is the only child of divorced parents. He resides with 
his mother who is employed as a nurse. There are no other deaf members 
of the family. He had attended classes at the Mary E. Bennett School 
and the Hyde Park School in Los Angeles before his enrollment in the 
Pilot Project in October, 1966. 

Subject was first evaluated by this examiner at the Hyde Park 
School in September, 1966 to aid in determining his eligibility for 
enrollment in the Pilot Project. At that time the Leiter Performance 
Scale was administered and he earned an I .Q. of 81 which corresponds 
to a Wechsler I .Q. of about 89 and reflected Dull Normal to Low Average 
intellectual potential. It was noted during that evaluation period 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject H 14 

that Subject was quite passive and he made few attempts to make correc- 
tions or chances. He seemed to he a reluctant participant. 

In talking to Subject’s teacher at the Hyde Pa*~k School, it was 
brouqht out that he became ouite aggressive, particularly in his 
social interactions. It was because of his aggress i veness and his 
lack of academic growth that he was referred to this school for consid- 
eration as a possible participant in the Pilot Project. 

Progress reports from both the dormitory and classroom areas made 
in May, 1968, indicate that over the two years of his enrollment in 
the Pilot Project he made significant progress in his social adjust- 
ment. It was* felt at the end of the two year period that his problems 
now are more academic than behavioral in nature. It was noted that 
after two years of being included in the Pi lot Project he has made 
only slight improvement academically. He has a much better attilude 
toward school now and he is a good pupil. He fol lows all classroom 
rules, but he has fallen behind academically. At times he can do 
better w'ork than at other times but this happens very rarely. Accord- 
ing to the classroom teacher, he becomes panicky when he has +o co 
his own thinking especially when he is given an achievement test. 

During the present evaluation period the Leiter International 
Performance Scale was once again administered. On this test he 
earned an I .Q. of 87 which corresponds to a Wechsler score of 
approximately 93 and reflects Low Average intellectual functioning. 

It was noted during this testing period that Subject displayed a lack 
of organization in his thinking and was unable or unwilling to make 
decisions on his own. He was extremely slow in his responses. 

In surrmary. Subject #14 is a child of at least Low Average intel- 
lectual potential who over the two years of his enrol Iment within the 
Pilot Project has made considerable gain in his overall adjustment 
but has made little progress academically. It is the feeling of 
this examiner that Subject might fit well into a small special class 
placement for chi I dren' with learning problems but it is unlikely that 
he will ever function academically on an average level. 

Neurological Examination 

Date of examination: January 27, 1967 

HISTORY: Essentially no past history is available on this child. 

The delivery was said to have been normal at ful I term. He was 
born in a hospital. No abnormality of the pregnancy or birth 
was noted on the record. He is said to have congenital deafness 
and under physical defects cerebral palsy is listed. No further 
details substantiating the cerebral palsy is noted. 
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Sample Case history cont f d 
Subject P 14 



EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a we I ! -developed, well- 
nourished 8-year-old Negro boy in no acute distress. He is 
alert, cooperative, and oriented. His cienera! physical condi- 
tion is good and no gross abnormalities are noted. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary re- 
sponses, and extraocular movements is essentially normal. The 
hearing is markedly decreased bilaterally but some hearing does 
persist, slightly more on the left than on the right and with 
the stethoscope he responds readily to signals tapped on the 
diaphragm. 

Examination of the motor system reveals the patient to be right 
handed; there is no abnormality of station or gait. His grip 
is qood bi lateral iv. No gross weakness or paralysis is noted. 
Cerebellar functions are intact. The deep reflexes are active 
and equal and no pathological ones are elicited. 

Examination of the sensory system reveals no obvious abnormality. 

IMPRESSION: 1. Deafness, bilateral, severe, slightly greater 

on the right than on the left, cause undetemii ned . 
2. No other evidence of organic disease of the 
nervous system. 

Hearinq Loss 
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Reading and Achievement Test Scores 

Gates R ead ing Tests 

Date V/ord Recognition Sentence Reading Paragraph Reading Average 

of Test Grade Level Grade Level Grade Level 



11/66 

10/67 

4/68 



0 

1.4 

1.8 



2.17 



1.45 

1 .6 



1.42 

1.86 





Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #14 

Readinq and Achievement Test Scores 

Stanford Achievement Tests 



Date Reading 

of Test Word Recognition Paragraph Meaning Vocabulary 

11/66 1.3 

6/67 No Test 

6/68 1 . 1 



Graphic Presentation of Judge’s Rankings 

Subject #14, because of a poor attendance record, has the fewest 
anecdotes of any of the two year subjects. Only fourteen observations 
are available. Their ranks are plotted in Figure 21. Because his 
absences tended to coincide with observers schedules for his room, 
we have only three anecdotes of his first year, one in the early winter 
and two in the spring. It would appear from the points available 
that Subject #14 did make overall improvement within the usual 
osci l l at ion . 

Graph Depicting Project Teacher’s Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher’s ratings of this subject’s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 22 
indicate that minimal changes occurred on the readiness and mastery 
levels during the first year and that this trend continued during the 
second year particularly on the achievement level. 

Staff Ratings of Changes in Rapport With Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made moderate improve- 
ment in his relationships with adults (mean rating 4.2) and peers 
(mean rating 4.2). 

Entering Behavior 

Subject was very quiet and withdrawn. He was fearful of failure 
and stubbornly resisted undertaking assigned tasks. He was affection- 
ate with adults, but often displayed covert, aggressive behavior with 
peers. He was frequently observed subtly teasing, hitting or pinch- 
ing other children. At times, he would fight openly but would become 
very upset if his opponent retaliated. He was fastidious in caring 
for his clothing and personal belongings. Much of his time in the 
classroom was spent in daydreaming, rocking back and forth in his chair. 





Figure 21* Distribution of ranks assigned to anecdotes. 
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Figure 22. Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 14. 
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Sample Case History cont f d 
Subject #14 

and cupping his hand over his ear as he made high pitched vocal iza 
tions. 

Terminal Behavior 



Subject had established good rapport with adults. He seemed 
happy in the school environment and would generally complete assigned 
tasks. Since he was productively occupied most of the time, his 
daydreaming and other withdrawal activities diminished almost com- 
pletely. His aggressive behavior with other children was reduced 
considerably. 

Current Status 

Subject #14 is enrolled in a day school for the deaf in Los 
Angeles. He has adjusted to the classroom routine, but is making 
minimal academic progress. 
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SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



S ubject £ 1 b 
Race: White 



Ri rthda+e: 6/2 6/54 Place of Rirth: San Dorn a rdino, CA 

Marital status of parents: married 

Father’s occupation: shoe repai rma n 

Mother f s occupat i on : hou sewi fe 

S i b I i nqs : one siste r, b«,d . 19 50 : one br oth er, b.d. 195 7 

Onset of deafness: 7 1/2 mont hs Etiology: M en i ngi ti s 

Other deafness in family: none 

E ducat ion a I and/or i nst i tut iona I backgroun d 

N ame Dates a ttende d 

Residential school for the deaf 9/59 - 10/66 
I. 0 . Te st sco res (W echsler equ ? va lent ) 



Date of Test Score 



5/60 84 
1/62 96 
6/68 91 



Psychologic al Eva I ua t ion 

Subject A16 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mr. Robert 
Lennan, Supervising Teacher of the Pilot Project, as part of routine 
re-evaluation procedure for all Pilot Project participants. 

Subject is one of three children of a shoe repairman, was deafened 
at seven and one half months by meningitis and has been in this school 
since September, 1959. Though he has not been a ''severe" discipline 
problem, reports indicate things such as "withdrawal 1 ', "coldness", 
"aggressiveness", "egocentrici ty" , "immaturity", and poor physical health. 

When Subject was first brought to this school for evaluation at 
age two years, 11 months, he was described as a youngster who wore 
diapers and was otherwise very immature for his age. The impressions 
of the examiner were that he was possibly retarded. The first Tndica- 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject ,«16 

tions of inadequate emotional and social development were alluded to 
a psychological evaluation dated 5-17-60 made at this school when he 
was five and a half years of age. It was the feeling of the examiner 
that although Subject earned an 1.0. score within the Dull Norma! 
range of intelligence, his performance was adversely affected by 
gross impulsiveness and that his intellectual level was actually wel ! 
within the Average range. Included in the report was the followinc 
comment : 

"Subject is quite independent emotionally, but he seems to have 
coldness and detachment, rare for such a young child. His 
personality suggests he needs more association with his father 
or some other adult male who would relate to him in a friendly 
manner. It would be interesting to see if the father rejects 
the boy or if the mother is overprotect i ve. ,f 

Subsequent testing (1-31-62) supported the initial opinion that 
Subject is of at least Average intellectual ability. 

When Subject was first enrolled in the regular academic program 
at this school in September, 1959, he was admitted as a residential 
pupil. Dormitory reports covering the five-year period during which 
he was residential pupil indicate that he was a very nervous, immature 
youngster who was extremely stubborn and had difficulty learning to 
care for his own needs. He reacted to directions by either ignoring 
the authority figure or by screaming and crying, and it v/as reported 
that hair pulling, biting, scratching, kicking, throwing sand or 
otherwise intentionally hurting other children were a common part of 
his group play behavior. 

This child’s case history indicates- that he always pursued 
almost compulsively his desire to have his own way and to not have 
to do things for himself. Overprotect ion and overindulgence on the 
part of the parents had frequently been mentioned as a possible cause. 

Even after Subject became a day pupil (1964-66) there was little 
noticeable change in his overall behavior either within the structured 
environment of the classroom or in informal group activities. Academic 
achievement grades consistently hovered near the ,; D ?I level. It was 
felt that his low level of achievement has been caused for the most 
part by poor emotional and social adjustment, but his poor attendance 
at this school has undoubtedly been a contributing factor also. Case 
file information indicates it has not been uncommon for him to miss as 
many as 20 to 40 days of school in one school year. For the most part 
these illnesses commenced either at school or just prior to his return- 
ing to school and usually consisted of earaches, high temperatures, 
vomiting or stomach cramps. The parents indicated that he was rarely 
sick on v/eekends, and summer vacations usually pass without a complaint. 
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Sample Case History cont'd 
Subject H 1C 

The mother reports that he has been on and off of medication for 
"stomach convulsions". 

A year end evaluation regarding Subject’s social development 
submitted by his classroom teacher (June, 1966) while he was still 
included in the regular program at this school is as follows: 

"Physically Subject is not healthy. He is often absent because 
of i I I ness and/or keeping doctors’ appointments. He rebels 
aaainst physical exercise and he is often languid in the class- 
room. If left alone he will frequently fall asleep. 

Academically Subject has much potential, but he makes a minimum 
use of it for constructive purposes. He is lazy and often 
refuses to write an assignment. Sometimes he will rush through 
an assignment, writing anything in order to finish it. On rare 
occasions he will put good effort into his work and produce 
good results. 

Socially he has no friends. He is a selfish, self-centered child 
who can’t see beyond himself. He purposely bothers other children 
and antagonizes to gain attention. He has been praised for good 
conduct on the rare occasions that he has shown it, but he 
doesn’t seem impressed with this kind of praise and promptly 
reverts to undesirable behavior. He wi I I often shriek at The 
top of his voice during class to gain attention.” 

Just prior to Subject’s admittance into the Pilot Project in 
October, 1966, the mother indicated that the situation in the home 
was growina steadily worse and was rapidly approaching an intolerable 
level. I n an effort to find relief from the overwhelming problems 
which he presented to her, the mother had sought added help not only 
from the school but from the California Baptist College and from the 
Family Service Agency in San Bernardino. In light of the situation 
which r^evai led at that time, there was little doubt that Subject s 
famil especially the Subject, was desperately in need of the ouTside 

help Wi.ich she sought. 

During the latter part of Subject ’s second year in the Pi lot 
Project Program, an attempt was made to integrate him back into the 
reaular Junior High School academic program. Academic progress reports 
submitted by the Junior High School teacher at the end of the 
1967-68 school vear indicated that he continued to have difficulty 
aettinq along with other children, but was apparently making a sincere 
effort to try to improve his relationships with his peers. The progress 
reports submitted by the Pilot Project covering the same period of time 
included the following comment in regard to Subject’s overall behavior: 



Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject vH6 

"Subject continues to have major problems getting alonq with 
his peers. His previous problem of continually ’'oughing* has 
subsided considerably. He now teases the others oy making 
faces, tellina them inane things to rile them, and pestering 
them by taking their things. He cannot interact with peers on 
a mature level for extended periods.’ 5 

During the present evaluation period the Leiter International 
Performance Scale was administered to Subject. On this test he 
earned an 1.0. of 84 which corresponds to a Wechsler score of 
approximately 91 and reflects Low Average intellectual functioning. 

It was noted that on several of the subtests where Subject made 
errors he had come very close to completing the tasks successfully. 
Throughout the examination period he had a tendency to want to vs sit 
and monopolize the conversation. 

In summary. Subject 8 16 is a deaf youngster who because of 
moderate emotional and social maladjustment conti lues to have diffi-. 
cu I ty functioning adequately within a group either at school or within 
the home. There "are indications that the initial cause for his adjust- 
ment problems may have been overpermissiveness or overprotection on 
the part of the parents, and this situation may still prevail. Although 
at the present time his adjustment problems seem to be for the most 
part self-generating, he appears to be. making some progress in his 
ability to relate to others, whereas previous efforts to work with 
him in a nondirective counseling situation had not appreciably affected 
his behavior. It appears that his experience in the Pilot Project 
Program did help him to achieve a great deal of insight into his own 
behavior. 

It is the feeling of this examiner that as Subject continues next 
year in the regular Junior High program that he will very likely also 
continue to experience the same adjustment Droblems as he has previously 
but on a less severe level. These difficulties will very likely be 
more noticeable within the vocational areas where his competition 
will consist of mainly his male peers. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION 



Date of examination: January 20, 1967 

HISTORY* This boy was born after a pregnancy in which his 
mother had nausea, vomiting, and some spotting through the first 
few months. He was born after a ten-hour labor and no abnormali- 
ties of the birth or perinatal period were noted. He weighed 
4 lbs. 13 oz. and was only 17 1/2 in. in length. He was about 
six weeks premature. His most serious illness occurred when he 
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Sample Case History cont f d 
Subject #16 

was 7 1/2 months of age when he developed pneumococcal menin- 
gitis for which he was treated with streptomycin. His develop- 
ment was somewhat slow and he did not walk until sixteen months. 
No other serious illnesses or injuries have been noted, however, 
when this boy was about ten years of age he had a convulsive 
seizure and has had a few since that time. These were apparently 
of a grand mal type and have been treated with Dilantin, pheno- 
barbita I , and Mysoline. Apparently he has not had a seizure 
for about one year. It is of interest that this boy T s mother 
is reported to have congenital nystagmus. No details of the 
discovery of this boy f s deafness are available but it has been 
blamed on the meningitis and/or its treatment. In the past this 
boy has said to have been somewhat irritable and withdrawn. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a we 1 1 -developed, well- 
nourished 12-year-old boy who looks slightly older than his 
stated age. His general physical condition seems good and r.o 
gross abnorma { i t ies are noted although his head tends to be 
somewhat elongated and narrow. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary responses, 
ex traocu I ar movements, etc-, is essentially normal except as 
relates to the hearing. There is a moderate loss of hearing 
bilaterally. Acuity seems to be slightly better on the right. 

It is difficult to tell whether air conduction or bone conduction 
is greatest. 

Examination of the motor system reveals no abnormality of 
station or gait. The patient is we 1 1 -coordinated, his grip is 
good bilaterally. No gross weakness or paralysis is noted. 
Cerebellar functions seem intact. There is no evidence of 
disease of the spinal cord or peripheral nerves. The deep 
reflexes are active and equal in the upper extremities, the 
patellar and Achilles reflexes are slightly hyperactive but 
equal bilaterally. The plantar responses are normal. 

Examination of the sensory system reveals no abnormality. 

IMPRESSION: 1. Bilateral deafness, slightly greater on the left, 

probably secondary to pneumococcic meningitis' in 
i nfancy . 

2. Convulsive disorder, grand mal type, probably 
also secondary to the above. 
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Sample Case History con+ f d 
Subject #16 

Hearing Loss 
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Sample Case History cont'd 
Subject #16 

Graphic Presentation of judged Rankings 

Subject #16 is another boy for whom the observation record is 
incomplete, but for more positive cause than the case just presented. 
This boy derrionstfated such improved adjustment that he was phased into 
regular class attendance during the last semester. This change pre- 
vented the observers from obtaining any more than one report during 
that closing period of the study. The graph depicts the typical 
oscillation but no discernable slope. However, this boy showed much 
less unacceptable behavior than a subject like #12. The staff felt 
he was not so much an emotionally disturbed child as he was the posses- 
sor of devious behavior previously reinforced. 

Graph Depicting Project Teacher T s Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher ? s ratings of this subject's behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 24 
indicate that significant growth occurred during * le first year on the 
readiness and achievement levels. Ratings at the end of the second 
year indicate optimal i eve Is of performance except in the areas of 
order, social behavior, and mastery of intellectual skills. 

Staff Ratings of Changes in Rapport With Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made moderate improve- 
ment in his relationships with adults (mean rating 4.0) and peers 
(mean rating 4.0). 

Entering Behavior 

Subject's compulsive need to be the sole center of adult attention 
resulted in his constantly touching, pushing and an inappropriate dis- 
play of affectson. He continually interrupted adults and attempted 
to carry on lengthy conversations at inopportune times. The topics 
of these conversations were generally inappropriate for the situation 
at hand and exceedingly repetitious in content. If aduit attention 
seemed to diminish his speech increased in pitch and intensity and he 
would physically attempt to prevent adult withdrawal from his presence. 
Subject avoided group situations and his relationships with peers con- 
sisted of teasing, hitting, or spitting at them. He seemed to desire 
social contact with peers, but the methods he employed were inappro- 
priate and only served to alienate them further. He responded to 
praise, but his response to this was inappropriate since he would use 
this as the excuse for another lengthy, inane conversation to hold the 
adult's attention. He did not respond initially to the checkmark 
system. He had an insatiable need for affection. This child was occa- 
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Anecdotes 

Figure 23. Distribution of ranks assigned to anecdotes. Subject No. 16. 
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Figure 24. Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 16. 
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Sample Case History cont'd 
Subject #16 

siona! ly involved in sexual acting out behaviors. He would sometimes 
have temper tantrums. 

Terminal Behavior 



Subject had gained some insights concerning his inappropriate 
behavior, and strove to refrain from touching and engaging adults in 
nonstop conversations. He began to respond to the checkmark system 
late f*s the first year when more meaningful rewards and activities 
were found for him. He exhibited much less arguing and protesting 
behavior. He could accept reprimands for inappropriate behaviors and 
to some extent could better tolerate group situations with peers where 
he was not the sole center of attention. 

Current Status 



Subject #16 was enrolled as a residential student in the Junior 
High School at the California School for the Deaf at Riverside in the 
Fall of 1968. Because of the difficulties, he was experiencing in 
his relationships with his peers, he became a day student during the 
Spring of 1969 and attended school on a minimum day schedule for the 
remainder of the year. 



SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 
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Subject £19 

Race: Wh i te 

Birthdate: 7-17-55 Place of birth: Lynwood, CA 

Marital status of parents: Mother widowed in first year of Project 

Mother ’ s occupat i on : Clerical 

S i b I i ngs : one sister, b.d. 1959 



Onset of deafness: 2 1/2 years E tiology: Unknown 

Other deafness in fami ly : None 

Educational and/or institutional background 



Name 



Dates Attended 



John Tracy Clinic (summer) 
Private Nursery School 
John Tracy Clinic 
Day Class for the Deaf 
Residential School for the Deaf 



6/59 - 9/59 
9/59 - 2/60 
11/60 - 1/60 
9/62 - 10/62 
1963 - 1966 



I. Q. Test scores (Wechs ler equivalent) 



Date of Test 


Score 


i/63 


81 


9/66 


104 


5/68 


98 


Psychological Evaluation 





Subject #19 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mr. Robert 
Lennan, Supervising Teacher of the Pilot Project as part of routine 
re-evaluation procedure for all Pilot Project participants. 

At the time of initial application for admission to the regular 
program at this school (12-3-62), Subject was attending classes at 
the Dysinger Elementary School in Orange County. He had previously 
attended a summer session and had had individual training at John Tracy 
Clinic. Subject is the younger of two children in the family. His 
sister. is four years older than Subject. He is the only member of his 
family who has a hearing loss and this is reported by his mother as 
having occurred when he was two and a half years old. Subject was born 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #19 

one and a half months prematurely. Birth weight was five pounds, 10 
ounces. Physical development was somewhat beyond normal limits; 
sitting unaided at 15 months, standing and crawling at 18 months, 
walking at tv/o years. Subjects mother has an extremely good relation- 
ship with her son and uses manual communication proficiently. She is 
a widow of one and a half years and cares for her two children alone. 
Subject’s father, who died in January, 1967, as the result of homicide, 
had previously been incarcerated for several months at the Chino State 
Prison because of his addiction to drugs. It is felt by the mother 
that the problems surrounding the father’s absence from the home, his 
imprisonment, and his violent death, have had a serious adverse effect 
upon Subject’s emotional development. 

Psychological evaluations at John Tracy Clinic May 28, 1959, 
yielded a Mental Age of 4-6 (C.A. 3-10) with indications of persevera- 
tion, reversals, short attention span, and hyperactivity. Testing 
by the Fullerton School District on April 26, 1961, resulted in a 
Mental Age of 4 years (C.A. 5-9) on the Leiter Performance Scale and 
classification as "educable mentally retarded". Neurological examina- 
tions have been inconclusive. Education has included training at the 
John Tracy Clinic, Theodore Roosevelt Nursery classes, and classes in 
the Centralia School District which eventually excluded him and reported 
him as being "extremely limited" in academic progress. 

Sines Subject’s admittance into our regular program in January, 
1963, his residence hall reports have been characterized by comments 
such as "refuses to accept discipline", "is very immature", 'does not 
play well with others", "has temper tantrums", and "most of the time 
is difficult to communicate with". His academic work reflects "no lang- 
uage understanding", and in the classroom it was noted he he "does not 
communicate with other children. Has little association with them." 

A psychological evaluation done here (1-16-63) stated there was 
"relatively little interpersonal relating and satisfactory attention 
to tasks". The I .Q.' received in the Leiter at that time was 74 which 
had the qualification "indicates the possibiiity of higher intellectual 
potential ”. 

During a second evaluation at this school dated 9-17-63, the WISC 
Performance Scale, Raven’s Matrices, Bender Gestalt, and D-A-P (Human 
Figure Drawings) were administered. The WISC yielded. an I .Q. of 104 
and the Raven’s a Percentile of 150 . It was felt that these scores 
validiy established his I.Q. as at least in the Average Range. It was 
felt that he perhaps had greater potential. His functioning, however, 
was reportedly extremely "atypical". It was reported that he studiously 
avoided looking directly at the examiner and his work habits and general 
approach were different from those of other children. 



Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #19 

In June, 1966, just prior to transfer into the Pilot Project and 
while he was still included in a regular classroom for deaf youngsters 
at this school, the classroom teacher submitted the following report 
regarding social development: 

"Subject has remained on the fringe of all group activities during 
the school year. He has shown little desire to participate in 
playground activities and needed constant urging to take part. 

His behavior during games was unpredictab le and he often dis- 
rupted the progress of a game with unrelated bizarre behavior. 

Subject has shown a complete indifference to activities involving 
group discussions and would slip into what would appear to be 
fantasy if permitted. If he were corrected during moments of 
inattentiveness, he would show his displeasure by striking a 
threatening pose similar to his favorite comic character, 'Superman’. 
Subject appears to identify himself with Superman and often draws 
likenesses of Superman as related to himself. 

Subject has, it would appear, complex psychological problems 
that interfere with, and almost block out, academic learning. He 
is seriously withdrawn. He does not relate in a normal way either 
to peers or teachers. His academic prognosis I would judge to 
be poor. It would seem like some of the psychological problems 
would have to improve before academic success can be achieved.” 

During the present evaluation period the Leiter International 
Scale was once more administered to Subject. At this testing he 
earned an I .Q. of 93 which corresponds to a Wechsler Score of 98 and 
falls within the Average Range of intelligence. During the testing 
period he appeared to have interest in the tasks at hand and appeared 
to plan his approach very careful ly. It was noticed, however, that he 
frequently became careless before the task was finished and his conclu- 
sions to the tasks were frequently incorrect. 

Subject’s academic progress report at the close of his second 
year in the Pilot Project indicates that his behavior continues to 
be asocial, but whereas before he was unable to relate directly to 
other individuals, he can now communicate directly with them. He 
continues to resist group participation and is very easily upset. He 
seldom appears to have the bizarre interests that he had manifested 
earl ier. 

It is the feeling of this examiner that Subject is a boy of at 
least Average intellectual potential who continues to suffer from 
moderate to severe psychological maladjustment. It is felt quite strong- 
ly that he is not ready to be included in a classroom with normal deaf 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #19 

children and that he is very much in need of being continued in a 
program for severely emotionally disturbed boys. He would profit 
best from a special class placement where special methods could be 
employed to deal with his social and emotional problems. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION 



Date of examination: January 20, 1967 

HISTORY: Very little information is available as to this boy’s 

birth and development. He is said to have been born one and a 
half months early but weighing 5 lbs. 10 oz. The mother appar- 
ently had no serious illnesses during the pregnancy, however, 
she is said to have taken four quinine pills during the first 
• week. No other details are available at this time. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a we I {-developed, slightly 
overweight 11 -year-old boy in no acute distress.- He is alert, 
cooperative, and oriented out tends to be a little overactive 
and takes a very aggressive part in his examination. His general 
physical condition is good and no gross abnormalities are noted. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary re-, 
sponses, and extraocular movements is entirely normal except 
for the hearing which is decreased bilaterally. However, some 
hearing apparently does exist. 

Examination of the motor system reveals no abnormality of station 
or gait. He is right handed and his grip is good bilaterally. 

No gross weakness or paralysis is noted. Cerebellar functions 
are intact, the deep reflexes are active and equal and no patho- 
logical ones are elicited. 

Examination of the sensory system reveals no abnormality. There 
is no evidence of disease of the spinal cord or peripheral nerves. 

IMPRESSION: 1. Deafness, bilateral, cause undetermined 

2. No other evidence of organic disease of the 
nervous system 

Hearing Loss 

125 250 500 1000 2000 4000 8000 

R.E. 60 65 100 100 

L.E. - - 90 95 • 75 90 75 
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Current Status 



/ 







Subject #19 was enrolled In a day class for the deaf but has 
been excluded because of his failure to make a satisfactory adjustment. 




SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Subject #3 



Race: White 

Birthdate: 4-30-55 Place of Birth: Maywood, CA 

Marital status of parents: Separated __ 

Father 1 s occupation: House Mover 

Mother* s occupation: Secretary — 

S i b I i ngs : three brothers, b.d. 1949, 1950, 1961; one sister, b.d. 1948 

Onset of deafness: 14 months Etiology: Influenza _ 

Other deafness in family: None — 



Educational and/or institutional background 



Name 



Dates Attended 



John Tracy Clinic 
Friday Clinic Program 
Day class for the Deaf 
Day class for the Deaf 
Day class for the Deaf 



11/58 - 1/59 
9/59 - 

6/65 

11/65 - 6/66 



I. Q. Test Scores (Wechsler equivalent) 



Date of Test 



Score 



4/66 



96 



Psychological Evaluation 

The Leiter International Performance Scale was administered to 
Subject #3 at the request of Mr. Robert Lennan, to complete required 
statistical data on this former Pilot Project student. 

Throughout the testing period. Subject was cooperative and enthu- 
siastic. He was very deliberative on most test items, but seldom per- 
ceived or corrected errors. Considerable trial and error was employed 
on the block design items at the X Year level, with evidence of lack 




Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #3 

of versatility in problem solving and difficulty in the perception 
of spatial relationships. 

Administration of the Leiter Scale at this time yielded an I .Q. 
of 83, which corresponds to a score of approximately 90 on a scale 
such as the Wechsler. This score ranks at the 25th Percentile, at 
the bottom margin of the Average Range of Intelligence. 

When tested on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children in 
March, 1966, Subject #3 earned a score reflecting an I .Q. of 96, 
which ranks at the 40th Percentile. 

Neurological examination 

Date of examination: January 13, 1967 

HISTORY: This 11 -year-old boy was apparently born following a 

full term pregnancy complicated only by some anemia in the 
mother and some excessive weight gain up to 40 lbs. His birth 
weight was 7 lbs. 2 oz. No abnormalities of the birth or early 
neonatal period was noted. The mother is Rh negative, the 
father Rh positive but the child is also Rh negative. His 
only serious illness was influenza at ten months of age and his 
hearing loss has been related to this illness. His early develop- 
ment was essentially normal though his first tooth appeared 
somewhat late. This boy was allergic to cow’s milk and was 
raised on a soybean preparation. He is said to have had anemia 
at one time. His only serious injury occurred when he was ten^ 
months old and fell out of bed being unconscious for four or five 
minutes. This fall occurred just before his influenza. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a fairly we 1 1 -developed, 
we I I -nou ri shed 11-year-old boy in no acute distress. His general 
physical condition seems good. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the crania! nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary responses, 
etc. is essentially normal except for moderate hearing loss in 
both ears with air conduction better than bone conduction 
bi lateral ly. 

Examination of the motor system revealed no abnormality of station 
or gait. The patient’s grip is good. No gross weakness or paral- 
ysis is noted. The deep reflexes are active and equal and no 
pathological ones were elicited. 

Examination of the sensory system reveals no abnormalities. There 
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is no evidence of disease of the spinal cord or peripheral 
nerves . 

IMPRESSION: Perceptive deafness of moderate degree bilaterally. 

No other evidence of organic disease of the 
nervous system. 



Hearing Loss 
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Reading 


and Achievement Test 


Scores 










Gates 


Reading Tests 








Date 


Word Recognition 


Sentence Reading 


Paragraph Reading 


Average 


of Test 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 




11/66 


2.45 


2.86 




2.35 


2.67 


3/68 


2.7 






2.2 


2.45 




Stanford - 


Achievement Tests 








Date 




Read i ng 








of Test 


Word Recognition 


Paragraph Meaning 


Vocabulary 




11/66 


1.8 


1.9 




1.1 




6/67 


2.6 


1.8 




1.2 




4/68 


2.6 


2.3 




1 #8 





Gray-Votaw-Roqers General Achievement Tests 



Date 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Educational 


of Test 


Voc . Comp . 


Reas . Comp . 


Grade 



1 .4 



4/67 



1.7 



1.5 



3.4 



2.0 




Sample Case History cont ! d 
Subject #3 

Graph Depicting Project Teacher’s Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher’s ratings of this Subject’s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 27 
indicate that the greatest changes during his year in the project 
occurred in his attention and social behavior. Behavior at other levels 
was rated as optimal in most areas at the end of the year. 

Entering Behavior 

Subject resented and actively resisted adult authority and control. 

He physically attacked staff members by kicking them or hitting them 
with his fist when they sought to control his behavior. 

Subject provoked aggressive children until they retaliated but 
was often protective and considerate of more withdrawn children. He 
stole from his peers and staff members but steadfastly denied his guilt 
when confronted with the evidence. Subject showed good judgment and 
leadership qualities on occasion an.d quickly responded to the behavior 
modification techniques. 

Terminal Behavior 



Subject expressed an awareness of the inappropriateness of his past 
behavior and a desire to maintain and improve upon his new standard of 
behavior. He responded to reasoning by staff members and cooperated 
with them willingly. 

He was more tolerant of peers and assisted staff members with other 
chi Idren. 

Current Status 



Subject #3 is a residential student in the Junior High School at the 
California School for the Deaf at Riverside. Reports from his teachers 
and the counselors in his dormitory indicate that he is making satis- 
factory academic progress and has adjusted to his new environment. 
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ATTENTION RESPONSE ORDER EXPLORATORY SOCIAL MASTERY ACHIEVEMENT 



Figure 27 Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 3. 
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SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



S ubject No, 6 



Race : Negro 

Birthdate: 2/7/59 Place of Birth: Los Angeles, CA 

Marital status of parents: Married 

Father’s occupation: mechanical design engineer 

Mother’s occupation: postal clerk 

Siblings: one sister, b.d. 1958; one brother, b.d. 1964 

Onset of deafness: Birth Etiology: Unknown __ 

Other deafness in fam? ly: None _ 

Educational and/or institutional background 

Name Dates Attended 



Day School for the Deaf 1962 - 1966 

1. Q. Test Scores (Wechsler egu? valent ) 

Date of Test Sc ore 

9/66 92 

11/68 96 

Psychological Evaluation 

Subject #6 was tested at the day school for the deaf where he is 
enrolled in a day school program for deaf children. He has been 
referred as a possible candidate for the Pilot Project for severely 
emotionally disturbed boys. 

Subject is a very attractive Negro boy of average height and 
weight. He remained very quiet and non-commun i cat i ve throughout the 
testing period and used only his left hand whenever possible. 

On the Leiter Performance Scale, Subject established his Basal 
Age at the V Year Level. He successfully completed three subtests 
at the VI Year Level, and one subtest at the VIII Year Level, and 
two subtests at the IX Year Level. He was unable to earn credit at 
the VII Year Level. The resulting I.Q. on the test was 85 which corre 
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Reading and Achievement Test Sco res 





Gates 


Reading Tests 






Date 


Word Recognition 


Sentence Reading 


Paragraph Reading 


Average 


of lest 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 




11/66 


2,8 








6/67 


3.1 


3.1 


2.5 


2.9 


10/67 


3.2 


3.6 


2.9 


3.2 


4/68 


3.4 


3.4 


2.9 


3.2 




Stanford Achievement Tests 






Date 




Reading 






of Test 


Word Recognition 


Paragraph Mean 


ing Vocabulary 




11/66 


1.9 


1 .6 






6/67 


2.6 


1 .7 






6/68 


2.7 


1 .9 


1 .4- 






G ray-Votaw-Roge rs 


General Achievement Tests 




Date 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Educat iona 1 




of Test 


Voc . Comp . 


Reas . Comp . 


Grade 




6/67 


1.9 1.9 


1.4 2.5 


1 .9 




4/68 


2.5 2.2 


1.2 3.0 


2.2 





Graphic Presentation of Judged Rankings 



Subject #19 is the second boy for whom ratings of anecdotes 
show a steady rise across the four blocks of observations. Subject 
#9 is the other. In spite of the generally higher ranking given, 
the last several anecdotes, considerable variability is noted. In fact 
there is greater variability for the last weeks then for a period near ' 

the late Fall of 1967. This phenomenon was described before in Sub- 
jects 5 and 7. 

Graph Pep i ct ? ng Project Teacher’s Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher’s ratings of this subject’s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 26 
indicafe that the greatest changes In the first year occurred on the 
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Figure 2£. Distribution of ranks assigned to anecdotes. Subject No. 19 
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Figure 26. 



Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 19. 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #19 

response and mastery levels with less marked changes on the readiness 
levels of attention, order, exploratory, and social behavior. At the 
end of the second year, significant continued improvement is shown in 
attention, order, social behavior, mastery of intellectual skills and 
the development of intrinsic motivation. Optimal levels of performance 
within this child’s range of ability are indicated in four areas. 

Staff Ratings of Changes in Rapport With Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made marked improve- 
ment in his relationships with adults (mean rating 4.6) and moderate 
improvement in his relationships with peers (mean rating 3.9) . 

Entering Behavior 

Subject did not seem to desire social contact with peers. He 
was a loner and would hide or otherwise avoid being included in group 
activities. He was passive but if provoked would retaliate. Much of 
his time was spent in daydreaming and fantacizing behavior » that included 
a deep preoccupation with monsters. Batman, and Superman fantasies. His 
persistent involvement with violence was seen in his play activities 
where he acted out bizarre roles with figures he fashioned out of Kleenex 
tissues. He hung some of thvese figures with nooses he had fashioned 
with string. This behavior became more apparent in the weeks following 
the murder of his father in the first year of the project. On the rare 
occasions when he communicated spontaneously, the topic was his monster 
fantacies. Subject usually appeared unhappy, his facial expression blank, 
and his general mood one of depression. When he could not avoid group 
situations and found himself included in peer activities he could usually 
remain alert, if not responsive. When he was assigned tasks to be com- 
pleted independently, he would immediately revert to daydreaming. 

Terminal Behavior 



Subject’s ability to communicate and desire to communicate on a 
more meaningful level were growing as his daydreaming subsided, the 
monster fantacies were eliminated* He could tolerate group activities 
for longer periods and he Jess frequently sought to hide to avoid such 
activities. His facial expressions grew more varied. He became less 
of a loner and would occasionally initiate group play with peers. He 
still had little interaction with his peer group unless it was initiated 
by himself and on his own terms. He was happier and more content in 
the school environment. 
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spends to a Wechsler score of approximately 92 and reflects low 
average intelligence. 

Subject's Human Figure Drawings and Bender Gestalt responses 
were of a nature reflecting excessive anxiety and emotional insecurity. 
During the testing period these problems were manifested in his 
withdrawn-type behavior and lack of sureness in his response to test 
tasks. 

In view of current test results, together with case history 
information on this boy, it is the feeling of this examiner that he 
would be eligible for and would profit from enrollment in the Pilot 
Project program. 

Psychological Evaluation dated 11-6-68 

Subject #6 was referred for psychological testing by Mr. Robert 
Lennan to complete required statistical data on this former Pilot 
Project student. 

Subject appeared very much at ease throughout the testing period. 

He was familiar with the procedure and appeared to try very hard. 

While he initiated no speech, he smiled frequently and appeared to 
enjoy each success. 

Administration of the Lei ter International Performance Scale 
yielded an I .Q. of 90 which corresponds to an I .Q. of approximately 
96 on a scale such as the Wechsler. This score has a Percentile 
Rank of 40 and is classified within the Average Range of Intelligence. 
Mental age was computed as eight years, nine months. One year ago a 
corresponding mental age score of seven-nine was computed. Basal age 
remained at the same VII year level, but highest level of success was 
increased from the 3rd item of the IX Year level to the 1st item of the 
XII Year level. No supplementary test was given at this time. Subject 
earned a score ranking at the 75th Percentile on the Raven’s Progres- 
sive Matrices in 1967. This ranking score indicates definitely above 
average reasoning capacity. 

Neurological Examination 

Date of examination: 1-20-67 

PAST HISTORY: This boy is his mother's second child and was 

born after a normal pregnancy and delivery was also said to be 
normal. It is noted that the mother was Rh negaiive and the^ 
father Rh positive. A determination on the child is not avail- 
able. This boy's early development is apparently within normal 
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limits. His birth weight was 6 lbs. 3 oz. and he was 22' 1 in 
length. He held up his head at three months, sat. -at six months, 
and walked at nine months; his first tooth appeared at three 
months. Though his development was normal, it became apparent 
by the time he was nine months of age that his hearing was 
defective. Since that time he has been examined by a number 
of physicians and a hearing aid was prescribed. He is able to 
understand simple commands and says a few words including his 
name. 



EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a fairly we 1 1 -developed, 
fairly tall but somewhat thin 8-year-old Negro boy in no acute 
distress. His general physical condition is good and no gross 
abnormalities are noted. He is alert and cooperative. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary re- 
sponses, extraocular movements, etc. is essentially normal 
except for his hearing which is moderately decreased bilater- 
ally. Bone conduction seems to be greater than air conduction 
but the patient may be responding to a vibration. There seems 
to be no marked difference between the hearing in the two ears. 

Examination of the motor system reveals no abnormality of station 
or gait. The patient is left handed, his grip is good bilaterally. 
No gross weakness or paralysis is noted. Cerebellar functions 
are intact, the deep reflexes were active and equal and no patho- 
logical ones were noted. 

Examination of the sensory system reveals no gross abnormality. 
There is no evidence of disease of the spinal cord or peripheral 
nerves. 

IMPRESSION: 1. Bilateral deafness of moderate degree, type 

undetermined 

2. No obvious evidence of other disease of the 
central nervous system 

Hearing Loss 

125 250 500 1000 2000 4000 8000 

R.E. 55 65 85 

L.E. 50 70 80 100 75 85 75 
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Reading and Achievement Test Scores 





Gates 


Reading Tests 




Date 


Word Recognition 


Sentence Reading Paragraph Reading Average 


of Test 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 


11/66 


1.45 




1.6 1.9 


6/67 


1.9 


2.5 




Stanford Achievement Tests 




Date 




Read i ng 


Vocabulary 


of Test 


Word Recognition 


Paragraph Meaning 


11/66 


1.0 




— 


6/67 


1.6 


1.3 






Grav-Votaw-Rogers General Achievement 


Tests 


Date 


Read ? ng 


Arithmetic 


Educational 


of Test 


Voc. Comp 


Reas. Comp 


Grade 


6/67 


1.5 1.7 


1.7 2.1 


1.8 



Graph Depicting Project Teacher [s Evaluations of Beha vior Change^ 

The teacher’s ratings of this subject’s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goa is as shown in Figure 28 
indicate that the most significant changes at the end of the year 
occurred on the readiness levels of attention, response, and order 
and at the mastery level. Intrinsic motivation was low as shown by 
the ratings on the achievement level. 

Entering Behavior 

Subject was withdrawn and did not seek contact with peers in the 
first weeks of project except in an aggressive manner. He was very 
responsive, however, to adult attention and affection, if it were on 
a one-to-one basis. He resisted following directions of adults and 
sought to exert control over his environment by dawdling, delaying, 
or otherwise disrupting planned activities. He lapsed into daydreaming 
in a group situation. Subject feared failure and this was seen in his 
resistance to new tasks or new situations. He could not tolerate 
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EXPLORATORY SOCIAL MASTERY ACHIEVEMENT 



Figure28. Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 6. 
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Subject #6 



competition. He responded to the checkmark system after his 
indifference was overcome. 



! n ? ^5 3 ! 



Terminal Behavior 



Subject responded to praise and was proud of his achievements. 
He was no longer as reluctant to do as requested. He approached new 
situations and tasks with greater self-confidence as his fear of 
failure subsided. He was able to attend to assigned tasks without 
being undulv distracted, and could function appropriately in group 
activities. 

Current Status 



Subject #6 is a residential student in the Lower School at the 
California School for the Deaf at Riverside. His teacher and the 
counselors in his dormitory report that he is making slow academic 
progress and has made a satisfactory adjustment to his new environment. 
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Subject #8 



Race: Wh i te 

Birthdate: 1-1 5-56 Place of Birth: Yucaipa, California 

Marital status of parents: Divorced - Mother remarried 

Stepfather's occupation: machinist 

Mother’s occupation: housewife 



Siblings: three brothers, b.d. 1951, 1962, 1963; two sisters, b.d. 

1964, 1967 



Onset of deafness: Unknown Etiology: Premature (7 months) 

Other deafness in family: None 

Educational and/or institutional background 



Marne 



Dates Attended 



Day class for the deaf 
Day school for the deaf 
Day school for the deaf 
Day class for the deaf 



9/62 - 1/63 
10/63 - 9/64 
4/65 - 9/66 
9/66 



I. Q. Test Scores (Wechsler equivalent ) 

Date of Test Score 

5/67 96 

5/68 94 

Psychological Evaluation 

Subject 08 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mr. Robert 
Lennan, Supervising Teacher of the Pilot Project, as part of routine 
re-evaluation procedure for all Pilot Project participants. 

Subject was first seen by this examiner on May 31, 1967, during 
an evaluation which took place in Subject’s home to aid in deter- 
mining his eligibility for enrollment in the Pilot Project for 
Emotionally Disturbed Deaf Boys. At that time the Leiter Performance 
Scale was administered to Subject for the first time. He earned an I .Q. 
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of 88 which corresponds to a Wechsler I .Q. of about 96 and reflected 
at least Average intellectual functioning. This score falls at approx- 
imately the 40th Percentile. 

During that evaluation period the Raven’s Matrices and the 
Human Figure Drawings were also administered. On the Raven’s Matrices, 
Subject applied himself relatively well and worked with accuracy. On 
this test he earned a percentile rank of 95 which falls within the 
"intellectually Superior" classification on this test. 

Human Figure Drawings were of a nature suggesting serious 
social and emotional difficulty. There were strong indications that 
Subject suffered from moderate to extreme social maladjustment. Bender 
Gestalt responses also suggested emotional disturbance as well as 
emotional immaturity. There were no clear cut indications of CNS 
pathology. It was felt by this examiner that Subject was an emotion- 
ally disturbed boy whose variation in test scores indicated that he 
may be of even higher intellectual potential. It was felt that he 
would qualify for and profit considerably from the Pilot Project 
program. Subject was admitted into the Pilot Project on September 5, 
1967. 

Subject is the second of six children born to his mother. The 
four children younger than Subject were fathered by his stepfather who 
is employed as a machinist. On the application for Subject’s admission 
to this school, his mother indicated that one of Subject’s half 
brothers suffers from hemophilia and another half brother suffers 
from a hearing loss. It also should be noted that his stepfather has 
a cleft lip and palate. 

It would seem pertinent in this report to describe briefly the 
conditions in which this family lives. The family lives in an older 
home which is located in a block of rather rundown business buildings 
on a main thoroughfare. It is understood that the family rents the 
home and it is evident that little care is extended to the upkeep of 
the yard or of the structure. At the time of the initial evaluation 
period in the home, the Subject’s mother was apparently under the 
influence of alcohol and it was noticeable that her face and eyes were 
badly b.ruised. She and two of her younger children were dressed in their 
bed clothes although the home visit was at 1:00 p.m. by appointmenf. 
Subject’s mother did not readily, know the whereabouts of Subject and 
indicated that he was in the habit of leaving the home for several^ 
hours at a time either during the day or at night and that the police 
had been occasionally involved. 

In discussing with the mother the possibility of Subject’s enroll- 
ment in the Pilot Project program she was quite concerned about the 
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financial situation of the family. It is noted that following 
Subject’s enrollment at this school, it became necessary to apply for 
a Certificate of Inability to the County of Los Angeles. The Certifi- 
cate of Inability was awarded on March 26, 1968. 

During the present evaluation period Subject was very cooperative 
but was quite immature in his approach to the solving of the test tasks. 
When he did apply himself to the tasks at hand he seemed to get bogged 
down in detail and he used an unusual amount of time looking for 
errors where there were none. This same observation was noticed during 
his initial evaluation which took place in the home. On the Lei ter 
International Performance Scale, Subject presently established his 
basal age at the 9 year level and went on to successfully complete 
three subtests at the 10 year level and one subtest at the 12 year 
level. His I .Q. of 85 earned on this test corresponds to a Wechsler 
I.Q. of approximately 94 and reflects Low Average intellectual function- 
ing. 



The scores earned during the present evaluation period corre- 
spond closely to the scores earned previously. It was noted by the 
examiner that there appeared to be very little change in Subject's 
overall behavior as noted during the two testing periods. 

In summary. Subject //3 is a deaf boy of at least Low Average 
intellectual functioning who according to dormitory and classroom 
reports continues to suffer from moderate to severe psychological 
maladjustment. It is strongly felt by this examiner that Subject 
would profit significantly from being included at least one more year 
in the type of program in which he is presently enrolled. It is 
felt that he would have extreme difficulty adjusting at this point 
to a classroom designed for normal deaf children. 

Neuro loci cal Examination 
— _ — . 

Date of Examination: November 17, 1967 

HISTORY: This 11 -year-old boy was born prematurely at about 

seven months, weighing only 2 lbs. 13 oz. He was in an incu- 
bator for about three months by which time he weighed 4 lbs. 

15 oz. He has had serious hearing loss since birth. He has 
also had asthma but no other serious illnesses of any sort. He 
wears a hearing aid and is able to talk to a certain extent. 

EXAM I NAT I ON - General - The patient is a fairly wel I -deve loped, 
fairly wel I -nouri shed 11 -year-old white boy who seems somewhat 
small for his age. He is alert and very cooperative, showing 
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good intelligence and cooperating better than even might be 
expected in the examination. His general physical condition Ls 
good and no gross abnormalities are noted. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary re- 
sponses and extraocular movements is essentially normal except 
for his hearing which is markedly decreased bi lateral ly, but 
about equal. Air conduction and bone conduction are similar. 

The patient can hear well with the stethoscope in his ears but 
cannot hear his own heart. His speech is fair with moderafe 
dysarthria and poor tone control. 

Examination of the motor system reveals no abnormality of 
station or gait. The patient appears to be right handed and 
right eyed as well as right footed. No gross weakness or 
paralysis is noted, cerebellar functions are intact. The deep • 
reflexes are active and equal in the upper extremities, they 
are slightly hyperactive but equal in the lower extremities. 

The plantar responses are normal. 

Examination of the sensory system reveals no abnormalities. 

IMPRESSION: Deafness, congenital, due to prematurity, apparently 

nerve type. 
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Reading and Achievement Test Scores 
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Read i ng 


and Achievement Test 


Scores 






Stanford 


Achievement Tests 




Date 
of Test 


Word Recognition 


Reading 

Paragraph Meaning 


Vocabulary 


4/68 


2.0 


1.5 


1.1 




Gray-Votaw-Rogers 


General Achievement Tests 




Date 
of Test 


Read ? ng 
Voc . Comp . 


Arithmetic 
Reas . Comp . 


Educational 

Grade 


4/68 


1.8 2.0 


1.6 3.3 


2.2 



Graphic Presentation of Judge’s Rankings 

Subject #8 and the four that follow being replacement subjects 
added in the second year are represented by anecdote plots for one year 
only. Figure 29 gives the distribution of ranks for 17 observations 
made on Subject #8 during the school year 1967-68. Ratings in the last 
semester contain both the highest and lowest ranks. The mean of the 
last half is, however, higher than the first half. 

Graph Depicting Project Teacher’s Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher’s ratings of this subject’s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 30 
indicate that the only significant changes that occurred in his behavior 
during the year he was enrolled in the project were in the area of 
social behavior and his mastery of academic skills. 

Staff Ratings of Changes in Rapport With Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made moderate improve- 
ment in his relationships with adults (mean rating 4.0) and peers 
(mean rating 3.8). 

Entering Behavior 



Subject displayed a belligerent attitude and had quick temper. 
This often seemed to be a device he employed to manipulate situations 
rather than a genuine demonstration of his feelings. He was easily 
provoked and would curse at and physically attack staff members. He 
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resented criticism and was quite obstinate in demanding his ownway. 
Subject was extremely alert and cognizant of all that occurred in his 
environment. He constantly sought attention and recognition of his 
accomplishments. He had a basic distrust of adults and was constantly 
on the defensive with them and frequently accused them of lying. This 
was seen as a way of protecting himself in what he perceived to be 
threatening situations. He seemed genuinely eager to learn but his 
aggressive behavior interfered with his performance in the classroom. 

He was a "thumbsucker". 

Subjects behavior with peers was extremely belligerent and aggres- 
sive. He was verbally and physically abusive with other children. He 
resisted entering into group activities and preferred playing by himse f 
in his room. 

Terminal Behavior 

Subject had developed affectionate relationships with several 
staff members and confided in one dormitory counselor in particular. He 
was able to control his temper to a large extent and had fewer outbursts 
of belligerent behavior. He was highly responsive to the behavior 
modification system and proudly showed staff members his completed 
checkcard at the end of the school day. 

He could often be teased out of a bellicose mood. The greatest 
behavioral change was seen in the dormitory setting. His behavior in 
the classroom continued to be marked by resistance to initiating and 
completing tasks and correction of his work. 

Subject entered into group activities willingly but reacted 
violently when he lost in games or when he felt his possessions were 
threatened. He continued to have difficulty in maintaining harmonious 
relationships with his peers. Frequent episodesof belligerent behavior 
continued to occur but of shorter duration. As in the beginning, much 
of this behavior was seen as contrived and manipulative in nature. 

Current Status 

Subject #8 has been excluded from the day class program in which 
he was enrolled following the termination of the project. His mother 
was committed to a state hospital for the mentally ill because of her 
acute alcoholism. At the time of her committment, the Subject was placed 
in juvenile hall. He has subsequently been placed in a foster home and 
is not currently attending school. 
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Race: White 



SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Birthdate: 10/50/58 Place of birth: Richmond, Virginia 

Marital status of parents: married 

Father’s occupation: civilian technician on missile tracking ship 

Mother’s occupation: housewife . - 

S i b I i ngs : two brothers, b.d. 1956 and 1963 — 

Onset of deafness: birth Etiology: Rubel la 

Other deafness in family: none 

Educational and/or institutional background 

Name Date attended 



State Hospital for the 
Mental ly I I I 8/64 - 1/66 

I. Q. Test scores (Wechsler equivalent) 

Date of Test Score 



Unable to administer tests to Subject 
Psychological Evaluation 

Subject #11 was referred for psychological examination by Miss 
Paxson, Supervising Teacher of the Lower School Department, due to 
bizarre behavior during her educational evaluation of him. 

Subject is one of three children of an electronics technician 
and his wife. A fourth child is expected soon. Subject is reported 
by the parents to be a rubella deafened child. They initially 
described him as unmanageable at home, a perfectionist, and unaffec- 
tionate. Subject's father stated that Subject once spent a few 
months in a "residential home" where most of the other children were 
mongoloids, but that at U.C.L.A. he had been diagnosed as of average 
intelligence based on observation in a play therapy room. 

During the present evaluation Subject could not be interested 
in the test materials though attempts were made, unsuccessfully, to 
administer the Lei ter I nternationa I Performance Scale and the Good- 



Sample Case History cont f d 
Subject ft 1 1 

enough. Subject’s behavior involved extreme o^sessive-compulsiveness. 
For example he perseverated in making lamps out of all materials he 
could manipulate; he repeatedly straightened blotters and other items 
in the room and continually gritted his teeth and pulled his ear. 

At no time would he look directly at the examiner nor would he 
relate in even a minimal way. In the play therapy room he was 
interested only in objects and did not play with the dolls or any 
of the other representations of people. Destructiveness was noted 
in his play as well as other oppositional behavior such as trying 
to run away, attempting to pull down the Venetian blinds and scribbling 
on the test materials. The parents then related that this behavior 
pattern was typical of Subject with the exception that he was able 
to relate somewhat normally to his mother and brother at home. 

However, this was not observed to be the case in his reaction to his 
mother during the evaluation. 

It is felt that the obsess ive-ccmpul si veness, the withdrawal, 
and the extreme emotional detachment that characterize Subject are 
best interpreted in terms of a diagnosis of autism with probable 
severe bilateral hearing loss. The severity of the emotional disturb- 
ance makes an accurate appraisal of intelligence impossible. However, 
the level of skill and insight he was able to demonstrate in playing 
with toys such as the pounding board was more that of a child three 
years old than one of five. 

In cases where maternal rubella is the cause of deafness and there 
is also present a markedly awkward gait suggestive of neurological dys- 
function as in Subject’s situation, the probability of a chronic 
brain syndrome must be considered. However, this would require medical 
evaluation. 

In summary the diagnosis is autism with possible organic brain 
.iamage. Intelligence level is undetermined. 

Recommendations: 

1. In my opinion this child’s primary problem is psychosis, 
nci deafness, and unless or until this illness is success- 
fully treated, it seems inprobable that Subject will be 
able to function in any existing educational setting for 
deaf chi Idren. 

2. The parents were informed of the diagnosis and the possi- 
bility of considering hospitalization was discussed. 

3. A complete neurological and psychiatric examination is 
needed in order that the best possible recommendation can 
be made for placement of this child. 
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Neurologica l Examination 






Date of examination: February 3, 1967 

PAST HISTORY: This patient was born after a pregnancy that 

included the mother having German measles at about two and a half 
months, otherwise the pregnancy was uneventful. The labor 
lasted about eight hours and the patient breathed spontaneously. 
He weighed 6 lbs. 1 oz. and was 19 inches in length. His 
development was somewhat slow. He held up his head at two 
months, sat alone at thirteen months, and walked at nineteen 
months. His first tooth appeared at eleven months. He ate 
rather poorly and had difficulty nursing. His injuries included 
a skull fracture at two and a half years of age; the serious- 
ness of this is not known. At five years of age he fractured 
his collar bone; he has had no other serious i I l. nesses, opera- 
tions, or i njuries. ••-He has had electroencephalograms in 196.1 
and 1963 and has been examined at the University of California- 
at Los Angeles Medical Center; however the reports of these 
examinations and tests are not available at this time. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a somewhat underdeveloped 
8-year-old boy whose head circumference is only 49 cm. No 
gross abnormalities are noted. The child is quite hyperactive 
though he appears to want to cooperate; however at any pause 
in the examination he immediately began some activity. He 
seemed to have no idea of what proper behavior might be though 
he jid not seem to be :! bad M inlentiona I ly . He frequently made 
a repetitious noise which was fairly norma! in tone and intona- 
tion but could not be said to be particular words. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary re- 
sponses, extraocular movements, etc. is essentially normal 
except that the fundi could not be well visualized because of 
poor patient cooperation and the hearing seems to be completely 
absent. 

Examination of the motor system reveals no abnormality of 
station or gait. It is not possible to determine whether the 
patient is right or left handed. His grip is good bilaterally. 

No gross weakness or paralysis is noted. Cerebel lar functions 
are intact. The deep reflexes are active and equal. 

Examination of the sensory system reveals no abnormalities as 
far as can be determined. There is no evidence of disease of 
the spinal cord or peripheral nerves. 
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IMPRESSION: 1. Deafness, bilateral, possibly complete 

2. Possible mental retardation vs. psychiatric 
difficulties 

DISCUSSION: It is reported that this boy has-been in Camarillo 

State Hospital for two and a half years. His 
counse lor- fee I s that he is completely out of touch 
with the world most of the time but seems to be 
responding to care and help here at the school. 

Hearing Loss 

125 250 500 1000 2000 4000 8000 



R.E. No Response 

L.E. 95 

Reading and Achievement Test Scores 

Subject was unable to complete any of the achievement tests. 

Entering Sehavior 

Subject was severely withdrawn. He had no communication and no 
eye contact. He constantly rocked his head or body in a definite 
rhythm. He made bizarre vocalizations, touched, smelled, tasted, and 
stared at everything he came in contact with. He could not tolerate 
sitting in a chair. In the classroom. Physical restraint was necessary 
at all times to prevent him from running away, harming others or destroy- 
ing property. He made frequent unprovoked ohysical attacks on peers. 
Subject responded anxiously and apprehensively to food, and ate 
ravenously. He would throw any object at hand i ndi scri mi nate ly 
(usually at lights). He laughed or cried for long periods of time for 
no apparent outward reason. He was not toi let trained. It was noted by 
the project staff that often his apparent state of being out of contact 
with reality seemed to be premeditated and deliberate in order to 
distract or control situations. It was felt that he was capable of 
waiting long periods of time for a split-second’s opportunity to achieve 
his ends. Immediate candy rewards motivated him in structured, one-to- 
one situations for short periods. 

Terminal Behavior 



Subject could tolerate sitting at a desk for periods as long as 
25 minutes ar.J successfully complete simple puzzles with delayed candy 
rewardson a ratio rei nforcement schedule. Eye contact was established 
for longer periods. A degree of physical restraint was still necessary 
although he could be permitted to move fairly freely as he became more 
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aware of surroundings and displayed more appropriate behavior. His 
actions became somewhat more deliberate and less impulsive* He 
continued to throw objects and at+ack other chi Idren. 

Current Status 

Subject H\\ is a patient in the chi !dren ; s unit at a state 
hospital for the mentally ill. 
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Subject #13 

Race: V.'h i te 

Birthdate: 7-1 5~59 Place of birth: Van Nuys, CA 

Marital status of parents: married 

Father’s occupation: machine operator 

Mother’s occupation: housew i fe 

Si b I i ngs : one sister, b.d. 1958 

Onset of deafness: birth Etiology: unknown 

Other deafness in fami I y : none 

Educational and/or institutional background 

Name Dates attended 

Pre-school 9/63 - 3/64 (20 days attendance) 

Day school for the deaf 9/65 - 6/66 

I. Q. Test scores (Wechsler equivalent ) 



Date of test Score 

9/67 100 

5/68 1 1 5 

Psychological Evaluation 

Subject #13 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mr. Robert 
Lennan, Supervising Teacher of the Pilot Project as part of routine 
re-evaluation procedure for all Pilot Project participants. 

Subject was first tested by this examiner in his home as part of 
the visit to determine his eligibility for enrollment in the Pilot 
Project for Emotionally Disturbed Deaf Boys. It was reported at that 
time that throughout the testing period Subject displayed extremely 
poor ability to concentrate. His attention span was extremely short 
and he appeared to frequently slip into fantasy. With constant encour- 
agement he was able to make corrections, but at no'time were corrections 
spontaneous. 

On the Leiter International Scale which was administered at that 
time Subject earned an I .Q. of 95 which corresponds to a Wechsler I .Q. 
of 100 and reflects Average intellectual functioning. Although his 
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score feli within the Average Range, he worked at such a slow pace 
and with such poor concentration that it was doubtful that he was 
capable of funci ioning at an Average level . The Human Figure Drawings 
which he produced during that evaluation period were quite bizarre 
and strongly suggested social and emotional ma I ad justmenf . 

Subject is the younger of fwo chi Idren of a machinist and his 
wife. He began his formal schooling September, 1965, at the Mary L. 
Bennett School in Los Angeles and continued in that program until 
June 17, 1966. Information sent to us from the Mary E. Bennett School 
included the following information in regard to his school history: 

Subject entered Mary E. Bennett School, preschool class 
( ki ndergarten level) on 9/63. He attended only 20 days and was 
withdrawn 3/64. (It is belie-ved the family moved from the 
disTrict at that time.) He re-entered the school 9/65 and was 
placed in a group for younq cni Idren (6 and 7 year olds) with 
emotional problems. In this group he showed a real potential 
for learning and some improvement in response to group procedures, 
ability to get along with others, and attention span. However, 
this fall he has been in a group with somewhat slower learning 
deaf children at first grade level and has had many difficulties. 
There is some hyperactivity but also much compulsive and perso- 
verative behavior, aggression, and hostility." "(This report 
was sent to Mr. Robert Lennan, Pilot Projecf Supervisor, and 
was dated January 20, 1967)." 

Subject was admitted to the Pilot Project in September, 1967. 
Progress reports sent to the parents at the end of his first year 
in i he Pilot Project program indicafe that although some growth was 
noted both in the dormitory and in 1 he classroom, it was considerably 
below average when compared to the other members of his class. He con- 
tinued to show a great deal of host lity in group activities and partic- 
ularly in the classroom his daydreaming tended to interfere with his 
learning progress. 

During the present evaluation period the Lei ter International 
Performance Scale was once again administered to Subject. During the 
evaluation period he was much more cooperative than he had been in 
the previous evaluation period. He was able to plan his approach to 
the test tasks very carefully. However, it was noted that he had a 
tendency to become careless at the conclusion of each task. During 
this testing period Subject' earned an I .Q. on the Leiter of 113. This 
score corresponds to a Weschler I .Q. of approximately 115 and reflects 
Bright Normal intellectual potential. The increment shown on this 
fest over the previous test results indicates that Subject has indeed 
made considerable growth in his ability to concentrate and plan his 
approach in problem solving. 
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It is the feeling of this examiner that Subject is a boy of at 
least Bright Normal intellectual potential who continues to suffer 
from moderate to severe psychological maladjustment. It is felt that 
he has not made the kind of progress in his one vear of enrollment 
in the Pilot Project program that would allow him to function adequately 
in a classroom situation with normal deaf children. He is very much in 
need of being continued in an academic classroom where the teaching- 
learning situation is designed for children with severe emotional 
prob lems . 

Neurological Examination 

Date of examination: November 17, 1967 

HISTORY: Essentially no history is available concerning this 

boy. The pregnancy and birth were said to have been normal. 

He was delivered in a hospital. No cause for his deafness has 
been determined. He has had no serious illnesses. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a fairly we I I -developed, 
fairly we! I -nouri shed 8-year-old boy in no acute distress. He 
is cooperative in the examination. His general physical condition 
is good and no gross abnormalities are noted. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: This boy f s cerebral functions seem to 

be fairly good. He is able to write his name and to copy other 
printing bur does not seem to understand what he reads. 

Examination of the cranial nerves including vision, visual 
fields, optic fundi, pupillary responses, extraocular movements, 
etc. ! s essentially normal except as relates to hearing where 
there is a rather marked loss. He has some hearing but this 
is quite limited. There seems to be some bone conduction but 
the tuning fork is heard only slightly by air. 

Examination of the motor system reveals no serious abnormalities. 

He appears to be right handed and right footed. The deep reflexes 
are somewhat hypoactive but equal. 

Examination of the sensory system reveals no abnormalities. He 
does not produce any i n re I I ig i b I e speech. 

IMPRESSION: Deafness, cause undetermined 

No other evidence of organic disease of the nervous 
system 
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Hear! no Loss 
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Reading and Achievement Test Scores 



Gates Reading Tests 



Date 

. of Test 


Word Recognition 
Grade Level 


Sentence Read i ng 
Grade Leve 1 


Paragraph Reading 
Grade Level 


Average 


4/68 


1,3 


1 .4 


1 .3 


1.3 




Stanford 


Achievement Tests 






Unable to 


test 










Gray-Votaw-Rogers General Achievement 


Tests 




Da+e 
of Test 


Reading 
Voc . Comp . 


Arithmetic 
Reas . Comp 


Educationa 1 
• Grad© 




4/68 


0 0 


1.2 0 


.3 





Graphic Presentation of Judge f s Rankings 



The distribution of ranks give Year il observations on Subject #13 
as shown in Figure 31. The curve shows fewer inflections in the last 
half and the avereige is somewhat higher. 

Graph Depicting Project Teacher ’s Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher’s ratings of this subject’s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 32 
indicate that the only significant change that occurred during his year 
in the project was in the mastery of intellectual skills. There was 
minimal change in attention, response, and order. 

Staff Ratings of Changes In Rapport With Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made moderate improve- 
ment in his relationships with adults (mean rating 4.1) and peers 
(mean rating 3.8). 
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Figure 32 Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 13. 
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Entering Behavior 



Subject employed a great deal of acting out behavior in attempt- 
ing to manipulate situations when he could not have his own way. He 
was physically aggressive and competitive with peers and adults. This 
ch?ld T s fixation on aggressive behavior was manifested in long, de- 
tailed, often violent stories about strong men, fights, and incidents 
that had occurred at home. These were communicated in a mixture of 
signs and pantomime and were seen as an attention getting device as 
well as a reflection of his home life. Subject had a very short 
attention span, was easily distracted, and was resistant to criticism 
and to adult or peer direction. He was very observant, exceptionally 
aware, and comprehended all that took place in his environment. He 
asked detailed questions and was very adept at communicating in vivid 
detai I through the use of pantomime. 

Terminal Behavio r 

Subject was more affectionate with adults and had developed 
better relationships with his peers. His aggressive behavior although 
still present, was lass extreme. He was able to tolerate group situa- 
tions in the classroom for longer periods of time. He would often 
initiate appropriate social contact with peers and adults. The check- 
card system was effective in modifying his behavior. His attention 
span had improved and he completed task assignments. His communication 
was on a more appropriate level although his wild stories of violence 
were sti 1 1 present. 

Current Status 



Subject #13 did not 9nter the day school program in which he was 
enrolled in Los Angeles until January 20, 1969. He was withdrawn by 
his parents on May 25. During that time, he was absent a total of 
seven weeks. This is consistent with his past attendance pattern. His 
parents constantly move from one place of residence to another to avoid 
their creditors. During the short time he attended school this year, 
he is reported to have made a satisfactory adjustment. 
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Subject #15 
Race: V/h ? te 

B i rthdate : 8-29-59 Place of b i rth : Santa Hon i ca , CA 

Marital status of parents: separated during first year of project 

Father's occupation:' postal worker 

Mother's occupation: housewi fe 

Siblings: _four sisters, b.d. 1947, 1953, 1 9 56, 1962; one brother, 

. . b.d. 1950 

Onset of deafness: birth.. Etiology: Rube I la 

Other deafness in f am? I y : none 

Educational and/or institutional background 

^ ame Date Atten d ed 

Day class for the deaf 1/64 - 12/65 

I. Q. Test scores (Wechsler equivalent ) 

Date of Test Score 

3/ 66 93 

9/66 93 

Psychological Report 



Subject #15 was tested in his home as part of a visit to determine 
his eligibility for enrollment in the Pilot Project for Emotionally 
Disturbed Deaf youngsters. 

During the testing period the Lei ter was readministered along 
with selected Gestalt designs and human figure drawings. 

On the Lei ter, Subject established his basal age at the five 
year level. He successfully completed three subtests at the six year 
level, and one subtest at the seven year level.’ The resulting I .Q. 
was 86 which corresponds to an approximate 1.0. of 93 on the WISC 
and represents low average intellectual functioning. 

Subject had difficulty reproducing the simplest of designs, but 
this problem area was not noted on the block design portions of the 
Leiter. His human figure drawings suggested gross emotional immaturity 
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Sample Case History cont f d 
Subject ; '*'1 5 

and excessive difficulty relating to the environment. 

Subject was cooperative, but noncommunicative during the entire 
testing period. Although he appeared to be calm, excessive anxiety 
was exhibited in his hesitancy to make corrections. 

Subject T s parents report that he has been involved in several 
programs for the deaf without success. His communications skills 
are limited to simple gestures and he exhibits no language abilities. 

It is the feeling of this examiner that Subject may be an emotion- 
ally disturbed deaf child of low average intellectual functioning who 
is educationally retarded. The test results were of a nature which 
are often attributed to either emotional disturbance or minimal central 
nervous system pathology. 

Psychological Report 

Subject #15 was referred for psychological testing by Mr. Robert 
Lennan to supplement statistical data on this former Pilot Project 
student. 

During the testing period Subject was cooperative and passive 
but not totally unresponsive. He was familiar with the test procedure 
and able to proceed independently. He was seldom able to correct 
errors above the VII year level. However, on the Block Design items 
he was able to learn from trial and error. 

Administration of the Lei ter International Performance Scale 
yielded an 1.0. of 87 which corresponds to a score of 93 on a scale 
such as the Wechsler. This score ranks at the 33rd Percentile and 
is classified within the Average Range of intelligence. 

Neurological Examinatio n 

Date of examination: January 20, 1967 

HISTORY: This boy was born on August 29, 1959 following a preg- 

nancy in which his mother had German measles at about six months. 
She also had a little bleeding a few days before the child was 
delivered. The delivery followed a seven hour labor which was 
relatively uneventful and no abnormality at the time of birth 
was noted. He weighed 6 lbs. 5 oz. and was 21 in. in length. 

His weight gain and early development were within normal limits. 

He is right handed, his speech has been retarded and h?s hearing 
defect was recognized by the time he was three years of age. 

He has been examined at the UCLA Medical Center. 
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Sample Case History cbnt ? d 
Subject #15 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a fairly we I l -deve I oped , 
slightly obese 7-year-old white boy in no acute distress. His 
general physical condition seems fairly good and no gross abnormal- 
ities are noted. He is alert and cooperative. His head measures 
51 cm. in c? r cumference and is somewhat flattened posteriorly on 
the right. His posture is somewhat poor and he tends to stand 
with his abdomen protruding. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary re- 
sponses, and extraocular movements is essentially normal except 
for hearing which is markedly decreased bilaterally. 

Examination of the motor system reveals no abnormality of 
station or gait. The patient is right handed, his grip is good 
bilaterally. No gross weakness or paralysis is noted. Cere- 
bellar functions seemed intact. There was no evidence of disease 
of the spinal cord cr peripheral nerves. General sensation 
seemed normal. The deep reflexes were active and equal, the 
plantar responses were somewhat equivocal but probably were 
normal . 

IMPRESSION: 1. Bilateral hearing loss, severe 

2. No other definite evidence of organic disease 
of the nervous system 

Hearing Loss 

125 250 500 1000 2000 4000 8000 

R.E. 65 80 

L.E. 65 75 90 90 85 75 60 

Reading and Achievement Test Scores 

Gates Reading Tests 

Date Word Recognition Sentence Reading Paragraph Reading Average 
of Test Grade Levei Grade Level Grade Level 



11/66 No Test 

6/67 1.8 2.27 2.27 2.11 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #15 

Reading and Achievement Test Scores 



Stanford Achievement Tests 



Date 
of Test 


Word Recognition 


Read i ng 

Paragraph Meaning 


Vocabulary 


11/66 

6/67 


No Test 
1.5 


— 


— 




Gray-Votaw-Rogers 


General Achievement Tests 


Date 
of Test 


Read i ng 
Voc. Comp. 


Arithmetic 
Reas . Comp . 


Educational 

Grade 


4/67 


1.0 1.0 


— 


— 



Graph Depicting Project Teacher’s Eva 1 uaf Ions of Behavior Change 

The teacher’s ratings of this subject’s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 33 
indicate that the most significant change that occurred during his year 
in the project was at the mastery level whi le minimal changes occurred 
at the attention and order levels* 

Entering Behavior 

Subject was extremely timid in his relationships with adults and 
peers. He appeared to be in a state of confusion much of the time and 
would sit for long periods of time, his face devoid of expression, 
unti I prompted to work. He was reluctant to communicate through the 
use of fingerspelling and would hold his hand at his side when forming 
letters. He was a bedwetter. 

Terminal Behavior 

Subject was more outgoing and engaged in a variety of activities 
with other children. He carried out assigned tasks and was able to 
attend to learning activities for extended periods of time. He became 
highly proficient in f I ngerspel I i ng and overcame his enuresis. 

Current Status 



Subject #15 Is a residential student in the Lower School at the 
California School for the Deaf at Riverside. His teacher and the coun- 
selors in his dormitory report that he is making slow academic progress a 
and has adjusted to his new environment. He is less withdrawn and enters 
into activities with other children. 



GOAL A Q U I S I T I 0 N LEVEL 



Fulfilled 

criterion 



Occasionally 

manifested 



Rarely 

manifested 





Not . L Mm 

manifested ATTENTION 




RESPONSE 




ORDER EXPLORATORY 





Figure 33 Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 15. 
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SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Subject 1 7 

Race: Wh i te 

Birthdafe: 11-5-56 Place of birth: Oceanside, CA 

Marital status of parents: married 

Father’s occupation: U» S. Navy (Chief Petty Officer, Hospital Corps) 

Mother’s occupation: Manager, Coffee Shop 

S i b I i ngs : two sisters, 1955 and 1959 (birth dates) 

Onset of deafness: birth Etiology: unknown 

Other deafness in family: None 

Educational and/or institutional background 

Name Dates attended 



John Tracy Correspondence Course 
Residential School for the Deaf 9/62 - 6/67 

I, Q. Test scores (V/echsler eguivalent ) 

Date of Test Score 

10/61 99 

5/67 112 

Psychological Evaluation 

Subject #17 was referred for psychological evaluation in prepara- 
tion for a staffing where the emotional, social and academic status 
of this child will be discussed. 

At the time of application (10-12-61) Subject was the second of 
three children. His father, present age 33, completed 2 years of 
college and is in the armed forces. His mother, also age 33, is a 
high school graduate. Subject’s birth was premature; birth weight 
was 3 pounds, 8 ounces. Development of psychomotor skills was within 
normal limits; no defects in addition to hearing impai rment. have been 
reported. Audiograms reveal a moderate to severe bilateral loss with 
gain from amplification. Prior to his admittance to this school (9-12-62) 
Subject was enrolled for one year at the Poplar Elementary School in 
Fontana. 












Sample Case History cont’c! 

Subject #17 

In regard to Subject’s overall behavior, he is a boy who at times 
is kind and courteous, particularly in new situations, and occasionally 
is generous to a fault. For the most part, however, he has been 
described as a boy who continuously resists authority, routine duties, 
rules and procedures. He accepts overt disciplinary measures, but 
punishment has little effect on his behavior. He remains loud and 
aggressive. In play, he prefers companions who are younger than himself. 

In regard to the parents, case file information reveals that they 
have consistently demonstrated a lack of real interest in doing their 
part to help Subject overcome his problems. They admittedly have been 
unable to control him since his pre-school years and this is believed 
to be the one reason for their making application at this school. 
Repeatedly this school has had to deal quite firmly with the parents in 
regard to hearing aid purchase and repair, eye examinations, frequency 
of Subject’s visits home, etc. 

Medically, it is reported that Subject has had a lifetime history 
of chronic cough with acute irritation. He is an enuretic child, and 
as recently as January, 1967, has been administered elavil to help 
combat this problem. Also, it is presently believed that Subject may 
be in need of glasses. (Althouah not a medical problem, it should 
also be mentjoned here that Subject routinely sucks his thumb while 
s I eep i ng . ) 

During the present evaluation period the following tests were 
administered: the Wechsler Performance Scale for Children, the Leiter 

International Performance Scale, the Raven’s Matrices, the Human Figure 
Drawings, and the Bender Gestalt Test. Throughout the testing periods 
Subject demonstrated impulsivity, poor attention span, and poor concen- 
tration. It was necessary to give him a great deal more attention on 
direction than is usually necessary for a child of this age. 

On the WISC Performance Scale Subject earned an I .Q. of 106 which 
corresponds to a Percentile Rank of 65 and reflects high Average intel- 
lectual functioning within the Bright Normal Range. On this test most 
difficulty was experienced on Block Design which measures concept 
formation and the ability to see spatial relationships. Difficulties 
in this area were not rioted during the administration of the Wechsler 
Test. 



On the Raven’s Progressive Matrices, Subject earned a score which 
fell above the 95th Percentile. It is customary for a child of his age 
to work on this test independently but he was unable to do this. It was 
necessary to repeatedly ask him to apply himself, and with tki-s pressure 
he was able to make several corrections and thus earn a very superior 
score. 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject £'17 

Human Figure Drawings were of a nature suggesting eqocentricity 
and an extremely poor relationship with the environment* Bender Gestalt 
responses reflected an expansive, overt, disorganized personality 
structure. All drawings were within normal limits, but it was noted 
that ( .-casional ly Subject demonstrated a right to left orientation in 
his approach. There were no reversals. 

In summary. Subject £17 is a boy of Bright Normal intelligence 
who because of his overt and disorganized personality structure has 
extreme difficulty functioning on an adequate social, emotional or 
academic level. It is the feeling of this examiner that he is an 
emotionally disturbed child who will need to make considerable adjust- 
ment before adequate growth or functioning within the classroom can 
be expected. 

Neurological Examination 

Date of examination: November 17, 1967 

CHIEF COMPLAINTS : 1. Deafness 

2. Behavior difficulties 

HISTORY: Essentially no history is available on this boy except 
that his birth weight was 4 lbs. 5 oz. No cause for his deafness 
has apparently been found. He is apparently somewhat of a 
problem as far as his behavior is concerned. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a large slightly obese 
13-year-old boy in no acute distress. His general physical 
condition is good and no gross abnormalities are noted. He is 
fairly cooperative and seems to understand what is wanted of 
him fairly easily. He writes well and apparently reads well. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

reveals no gross abnormalities except as relates to hearing 
which is markedly decreased. Bone conduction seems to be greater 
than air conduction bilaterally. The patient can hear tapping 
on the stethoscope head but cannot hear his own heart. He appears 
to be right handed. 

Examination of the motor system is entirely normal. His grip 
is good and no weakness or paralysis is noted. The deep reflexes 
are active and equal* No pathological ones are elicited. 

Examination of the sensory system reveals no gross abnormality. 

This patient’s speech is limited and quite garbled but occasional 
words are identifiable. 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #1 7 

IMPRESSION: 1. Deafness, type and cause uncertain 

2. Behavior problem 

No other evidence of neurologic disease is noted. 
Hearing Loss 



125 


250 


500 


1000 


2000 


4000 


8000 


40 


45 


75 


75 


95 


. 




35 


45 


65 


80 


80 







Read i ng 


and Achievement Test 


Scorf s 






Gates 


Reading Tests 




Date of 


Word Recognition 


Sentence Reading Paragraph Reading Average 


Test 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 


5/66 


2.37 


2.64 


2.27 2.43 


6/67 


2.67 


2.62 


2.3 2.53 


4/68 


2.78 


2.9 


2.5 2.73 




Stanford Achievement Tests 




Date 




Reading 




of Test 


Word Recognition 


Paragraph Meaning 


Vocabu 1 ary 


4/68 


2.0 


1 .8 


1.3 




Gray-Votaw-Rogers 


General Achievement Tests 


Date 


Read i ng 


Arithmetic 


Educationa 1 


of Test 


Voc . Comp . 


Reas. Comp. 


Grade 


4/68 


2.3 2.2 


1.6 3.9 


2.5 



Sample Case History cont f d 
Subject #17 

Graphic Presentatio n of Judge ’s Rankings 

The anecdotes taken on Subject #17 are judged to show a generally 
downward trend in quality. The plot of these is given in Figure 34. 
Oscillation is quite prominent. 

Graph Depicting Project Teacher’s Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher’s ratings of this subject’s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 35 
indicate that significant change occurred on four of the five readiness 
levels and in achievement during the year he was enrolled in the project. 

Staff Ratings of Changes in Rapport With Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made moderate improve- 
ment in his relationships with adults (mean rating 3.9) and peers 
(mean rating 3.9). 

Entering Behavior 

Subject was indifferent to the opinions or demands of adults. He 
was rough and aggressive with peers and staff members. He seemed to be 
preoccupied with provoking his peers through a series of covert 
aggressive activities. When his actions were reported to adults, he 
protested his innocence in a highly convincing manner. While he seemed 
to desire social contact with peers, he had to initiate the contact. 

It was noted that any contact with peers rapidly developed into a 
situation where he could do physical harm to the other children. 

Subject had definite leadership qualities but his malicious behavior 
with peers caused constant group unrest. When he was involved in a 
structured si' /ation, he would apply subtle forms of noncompliance. 

He became motivated by the checkmark system of rewards for appropriate 
behavior. His primary attention in the classroom was focused on pro- 
voking other members of the group. He resisted beginning and completing 
tasks. 

Terminal Behavior 



Subject was aware of his inappropriate behavior, but had not over- 
come his extreme his extreme aggressiveness. He continued to be a 
disruptive influence in the dormitory. In the classroom his aggressive 
behavior was generally more controlled. While he continued to offer 
some resistance to carrying out assigned tasks, he generally completed 
them. 
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Figure 34. Distribution of ranks assigned to anecdotes 
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Figure 35 . Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 17 
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Sample Case History cont'd 
Subject #17 

Current Status 

Subject #17 Is currently residing In Japan and no Information is 
available concerning his present educational status. 



SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Subject £18 
Race: White 



Birthdate: 4-5 0-54 Place of birth: Whittier, CA 

Marital status of parents: Married 

Father’s occupation: machinist 

Mother’s occupation: housewife 

S i b I i ngs : one sister, b.d. 1951; two brothers, b.d. 1955,, 1962 

Onset of deafness: birth Etiology : • unknown 

Other deafness in fami ly : none 

Educational and/or institutional background 

Name Dates attended 

• — " i 

Day Classes for the Deaf 9/59 - 6/62 

9/62 - 6/63 

Residential School for the Deaf 9/63 - VI /64 

State Hospital for Mentally III 4/65 - 6/66 

1. Q. Test score CWechsler equivalent) 



Date of Test Score 



11/57 • 105 
3/60 115 
3/63 102 
3/64 101 
9/64 128 



Psychological Evaluation 

Subject #18 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mrs. Donna 
Tennis, Supervising Teacher of the Elementary School. The reasons 
for referral were his apparent lack of academic achievement and 
severe communication problems. 

Subject is one of four children of a machinist and his wife. He 
has one older sister and two younger brothers. At the present time, 
the mother is pregnant with her fifth child. Subject was born at Murphy 
Memorial Hospital in Whittier. He was a full term baby weighing seven 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #18 

pounds, three ounces at birth. The pregnancy and delivery were normal. 
Doctors have not been able to trace the etiology of deafness. He has 
had a history of poor coordination and balance. He did not learn to 
walk until he was eighteen months old. he began feeding himself at 
four years, dressed himself at six years and learned to + ie his shoes 
at eight years. Toilet training presented a particular problem. It 
was still not under acceptable control at the age of three. Although 
he is now ten years old, he continues to wet the bed frequently. 

Subject entered the HEAR Foundation at the age of 14 months but 
was soon transferred to a day nursery. When he was five years old, he 
was enrolled at the Cresson Street School, and in 1962 he transferred 
to the Jersey Avenue School. The following background information on 
him comes from the East V/hittier City School District which received 
it from Dr. Griffiths of the HEAR Foundation. 

’’Subject entered the HEAR Foundation at the age of 14 months. 

His Pediatrician had labeled him as schizophrenic with a possible 
hearing problem. Dr. Griffiths felt there was an element of 
rejection throughout this child’s history. When he was three 
months of age, the mother became pregnant again for the third 
time. Dr. Griffiths felt that the mother was quite unhappy with 
this early pregnancy. This was manifested by Subject being left 
in the crib for about four months; When he was seven months old 
his mother went to work and a neighbor took care of him. He was 
reputed to have responded to this neighbor until this neighbor 
also stopped taking care of him in order to go to work. He 
reacted to this second hypothesized rejection by completely re- 
gressing (which may explain his slow motor development). A 
third rejection has been hypothesized as the father not being 
able to accept the child’s deafness. Dr. Griffiths said also 
that the only method used by the parents to discipline him was 
to show him a big stick.” 

Several psychologists have seen Subject over the past years. 

As early as 1955, when he was 18 months old he was described by Kathleen 
Stendel , Clinical Psychologist, as having a comparatively short interest 
span with interpersonal relationships and appeared somewhat indifferent 
toward communication of any kind. She rated him as dull normal. Prev- 
ious psychological evaluations made at this school stated in part that 
he was "almost schizoid" in his orientation. Last year, Mr. Vernon, 
psychologist at CSDR, reported that an examination of Subject’s medical 
records by Dr. Wills raised the possibility of a chronic brain syndrome, 
but the data was too inconclusive to permit a definite diagnosis. 

Results of previous psychological testings are as follows: 
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Test 


Date 


1 .0 


1 . 


Lei ter 


11-23-57 


105 


2. 


Binet (Performance 


items) 11-23-57 


98 


3. 


Lei ter 


1960 


113 



4. Letter 3-13-63 

5. Wechsier Performance Scale 

for Children 3-3-64 

6. Raven’s Matrices 3-3-64 



(The examiner felt 
that th.s score was 
well below his true 
potential . ) 

108 

101 

Percentile of 95-plus 



Since Subject’s enrollment at this school in September, 1963, his 
behavior has been characterized by extreme withdrawal from people. 

This is manifested in almost complete rejection of communication 
devices. He does not use speech, fingerspelling or speech reading, and 
he rejects most attempts to teach him to read or write. In academic 
areas not involving a great deal of language (i.e. arithmetic computa- 
tion) he expresses considerable interest and ability. He will not 
make eye contact with adults and only occasionally with other children. 
He does use, however, isolated signs to make known a specific need. 

He plays alone and has no friends. During his first months at this 
school he insisted on running everywhere. If frustrated in his 
attempts to do as he wished, he became upset and would react by striking 
out at those nearest to him or by moaning or whimpering for long periods 
of time. He was easily upset by crowds of people. When he found him- 
self surrounded by others, he reacted by violently hitting and kicking 
those closest to him. This year he has shown some improvement in his 
overall behavior. Although he continues to dislike crowds, he now 
tends to be much less violent. He has continued to remain aloof and 
noncommunicati ve. He has never been observed having a spontaneous 
conversation with anyone. 



Due to Subject’s extreme difficulty with interpersonal relation- 
ships it was decided by the examiner to bring him to the Play Therapy 
room in an initial attempt to establish rapport before the actual psycho- 
logical tests were administered. During that time he played completely 
alone. He did not look at the examiner. On three occasions an 
attempt was made to gain his attention. He did not respond either by 
looking up or by pulling away. When it was time for him to leave, he 
walked far ahead of the examiner. He did not respond to a wave goodbye. 

During the actual evaluation period the following tests were admin- 
istered; the WISC Performance Scale, the Raven’s Progressive Matrices, 
the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test and the Human Figure drawings. The 



Sample Case History cont T d 
Subject ,?18 



W!SC Performance Scale yielded a pro-rated 1.0. of 128 which provides 
h.m w.th a percentile rank of 97 and places him at the upper margin 
of the superior range of intelligence. The subtest which measures 
speciaj awareness and the ability to recognize the logical seauence 
of happenings was not administered. When this subtest was demon- 
strated. Subject pushed the materials away and refused to take interest 
in e ac ivity. This is rhe oniy Performance subtest involving social 
interaction Analysis of the remaining subtests indicate superior 
ability to abstract and to see configurations. On the block designs 
he worked with extreme accuracy and speed. Ouring the entire evalua- 
tion period Subject worked very hard. He continually moved to the 
examiner s side of the table to check his time. It obviously pleased 
and motivated him. He ./loaned excitedly throughout the period and 
worked each succeeding task with added fervor. He did not look at 
the examiner. He did, however, watch the examiner's hands and the 
test demonstrations. 

On the Ravens Matrices, Subject received a percentile Rank of 

h ~Eu US + Wh ! ch r J as hfgh as +hfs sca,e 9° es - He was visibly motivated 
rL+ h ?- t + S+ 4 . a ” d J ? 0mp G+ed ' + W ' +h ex+r *aord inary rapidity. The Bender 
bestalr test indicated an extremely rigid personality structure but 

no visual -motor involvement was indicated. The human figure drawings 
were extremely primitive. Both were drawn without lifting the pencii 
from tne paper. Only one, the drawing of the boy, could be recog- 

mZ ! d /!u a person - He drew +he figures in great haste and quickly 
pushed the papers away from him. 



Diagnostically, Subject does not seem to fit into any of the con- 
ventional psychiatric classifications. There are many indications of 
autism, including his refusal to look at people, his withdrawal, and 
his immature behavior patterns. Yet the fact that he does make certain 
needs known and has related to others through aggression tends to 
nullify a diagnosis of autism. It is felt by the examiner that Subject 
is a severely disturbed child whose problem is probably chronic in 
nature stemming from excessive rejection of an overprotecti ve mother 
and a father who cannot accept his deafness. 

Subject's academic records indicate that his emotional disturbance 
has placed extensive limitations on his ability to achieve in the class- 
room. Although he has shown some improvement socially, it is doubtful 
that measurable academic growth will be observed unless a long ranqe 
therapy plan is instigated. It is understood by this examiner that the 
appropriate type of psychological help needed by Subject may be offered 
both on th*-, U.C.L.A. Campus and at Mt. Sinai Hospital in Los Angeles. 

It is suggested that these and other possibilities be explored in order 
To make the best recommendation for Subject's future. 



Sample Case History cont T d 
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NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION 




Date or examination: January 13, 1967 

HISTORY: This 12ryear-old boy was born at the end of what was 

apparently a norma‘l pregnancy. His birth weight was 7 lbs. 3 oz. 

No difficulties in the neonatal period were noted. His early 
development was apparently norma! except that he did not walk 
until he was 18 months. He was said to have had some difficulty 
sitting or standing at this age but has apparently oularown this 
difficulty. His first tooth appeared at 8 1/2 months. He has 
had no serious illnesses, injuries, or operations. He has been^ 
examined at the Los Anceles Neurological Institute where no obvious 
evidence of organic disease of the nervous system was found. He 
has had three electroencephalograms, one at the White Memorial 
Hospital, one at UCLA Medical Center, and the most recent one 
at Pacific State Hospital. No definite abnormality was noted 
in the previous tracings. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a we 1 1 -deve I oped , well- 
nourished 12-year-old white boy in no acute distress. . His general 
physical condition seems good and no gross abnormalities are noted. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the crania i nerves 

includinq vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary re- 
sponses, etc. is essentially normal. The retina is noted to be 
somewhat thin with the choroid showing through in a somewhat 
striped manor. The discs appear normal. 

Examination of the patient’s hearing reveals him to have essen- 
tially no auditory acuity. 

Examination of the motor system reveals no abnormality of station 
or gait. The patient’s grip is good bilaterally. No gross weak- 
ness or paralysis is noted. Cerebellar functions are intact. 

Examination of the sensory system reveals no abnormalities. There 
is no evidence of disease of the spinal cord or peripheral nerves. 

IMPRESSION: 1. Perceptive deafness, essentially complete 

2. Possible emotional difficulties by history 

3. No obvious evidence of organic disease of the 
nervous system 

Hearing Loss 

125 250 500 1000 2000 4000 8000 



R.E. No Response 

L.e. No Response 
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Read i nq and Ach i evement Test Scores 



Gates Reading Tests 



Date 


Word Recognition 


Sentence Read i ng P 


aragraph Reading Average 


of Test 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 


Grade Level 


11/66 


2.67 


3.6 


2.1 2.8 


6/67 


2.77 


2.86 


2.5 2.7 




Stanford 


Achievement Tesfs 




Date 




Reading 




of Test 


Word Recognition 


Paragraph Meani 


ng Vocabulary 


11/66 


1.9 


1.4 


1.5 


6/67 


2.0 


1.4 


1.4 




Gray-Votaw-Rogers General Achievement 


Tests 


Date 


Reading 


Ari thmeti c 


Educational 


of Test 


Voc. Comp. 


Reas. Comp. 


Grade 


6/67 


1.4 2.1 


2.2 5.9 


2.9 



Graph Depicting Project Teacher’s Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher’s ratings of this subject’s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown In Figure 36 
indicate that significant change occurred on all of the readiness levels 
and in the mastery of intellectual skills. 

Entering Behavior 

Subject was extremely withdrawn and hyperactive. He actively 
resisted communicating with others. When he wanted something -from an 
adult, he would pull the adult by the sleeve to the thing he wanted 
and then point to it to indicate his desire. He had little or no eye 
contact. He could not tolerate group activities or losing at games in 
a one to one situation. If it became evident that he were losing a game 
of checkers or cards, he would pick up the game board or cards and throw 
it across the room and then beat a hasty retreat. He became very agitated 
if there were a disturbance near him. Although he did not participate 
in activities, it was noted that he was very aware of all that happened. 
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Figure 36. Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 18. 
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Sample Case History cont'd 
Subject #18 



Subjfict was easily upset and would often work up to tantrums that 
lasted for long periods of time. During these tantrums, it required 
the constant attention of one staff member to isolate him from the 
group. He frequently bit other boys for no apparent reason. He was 
very affectionate with some adults when he chose to be and sought 
their affection on occasion. 

Terminal Behavior 



Subject was able to maintain eye contact and his communication 
improved through sign language, fingerspelling, and writing. He 
seemed to enjoy playing games with the dormitory counselors and his 
peers and was able to tolerate losing. He made tentative attempts to 
involve himself in group activities but would withdraw if he perceived 
them to be threatening. He no longer bit other children. 

Current Status 



Subject #18 died during the summer of 1967 as a result of acute 
nephritis. ; 
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SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Subject $20 

Race: White 

Birthdate: 4-15-58 Place of birth: Vancouver, Washington 

Marital status of parents: Divorced 

Father’s occupation: Hospital kitchen worker 

Mother’s occupation: Unknown 

Siblings: one half-brother, two half-sisters, no birth dates available 

Onset of deafness: 5 years Etiology: Measles 

Other deafness in family: maternal aunt, maternal uncle, paternal aunt 

Educational and/or institutional background 

Name Dates attended 

Residential School for the Deaf 2/66 - 3/66 

Residential School for the Deaf 9/66 - 1/67 

Day School for the Deaf 9/67 - 10/67 

Day School for the Deaf 9/68 - Present 

I. Q. Test scores (Wechsler equvvalent ) 

Date of Test Score 

10/67 82 

5/68 94 

Psychological Evaluation 

Subject #20 was referred for psychological evaluation by Mr. Robert 
Lennan, Supervising Teacher of the Pilot Project as part of routine 
re-evaluation procedure for all Pilot Project participants. 

Subject is one of four children of divorced parents. He is in 
the custody of his father who is employed as a hospital kitchen worker. 

On the application for admission' to this school, it is indicated that 
he was not born deaf but had lost his hearing at age three as a result 
of measles. It is also indicated, however, that Subject’s mother has 
a brother and a sister who are deaf and that his father has an aunt who 
is deaf. 





Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #20 

Subject was first seen by this examiner in October, 1967, just 
prior to his admission to the Pilot Project Program. At that time, 
the Leiter International Performance Scale was administered yielding 
an I ,Q. of 74. This score corresponds to the Wechsler score of approx- 
imately 82 and reflects Dull Normal intellectual functioning. On 
the Raven's Matrices which was also administered at that time. Subject 
earned a Percentile of 40 which falls within the Low Average Range. 

The progress reports submitted by Subject's classroom teacher 
at the close of the 1967-68 school year included the following comments 
in regard to his behavior: 

"Subject does not pay attention. His attention span is very 
short. He is very mobile and needs constant reminding to sit 
down. He daydreams and dawdles over his work. He refuses to 
work and is easily distracted. He is easily upset which ends 
in real hoi lering temper tantrums. These have lessened but 
occur at least once a week or more. He is tolerated by the other 
boys and accepted by only one. 

He tries to get out of work by showing affection. His affection 
is sometimes real, but often an act. He needs immediate rewards. 

He has not learned the classroom limits nor the limits of his 
teachers. He has learned some limits of the other boys." 

During the present evaluation period the Leiter International 
Performance Scale was once again administered to Subject. During this 
testing period he earned an I .Q. of 88 which corresponds to a Wechsler 
score of approximately 94 and reflects at least Average Intellectual 
potential. When asked to accompany the examiner into the testing room 
Subject became extremely silly. However, once he was presented with 
the testing materials he appeared to apply himself to the task. It 
was noticed that he had extreme difficulty manipulating the materials 
and seemed to become easi ly confused when presented with more than 
one block at a time. It was apparent that he lacked organization of 
thoup' and did not know how to plan an approach to a task. 

Subject is a little boy who requires a great deal of attention 
and continuously demands to have his own way. Changes of any kind are 
difficult for him to accept and tolerate. He is described as being 
very immature for his age. It is the strong feeling of this examiner 
that Subject is in need of continued enrollment in an academic class- 
room where his special learning and psychological problems can be worked 
with through special methods. It is doubtfui at this time that he could 
fit successfully into a regular classroom situation for normal deaf 
chi I dren. 
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Sample Case History cont’d ' 
Subject #20 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION 



Date of examination: November 17, 1967 •: 

CHIEF COMPLAINT: 1. Deafness 

2. Behavior difficulties 

HISTORY: Essentially no history is available on this patient. 

His birth is said to have been normal and he has had no serious 
illnesses. He has apparently been a behavior problem. No 
cause for his deafness is known. He bas had two surgical proced- 
ures, an appendectomy and the repair of a right inguinal hernia. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a fairly we 1 1 -developed, 
somewhat thin 8-year-old boy in no acute distress. He was quite 
uncooperative during the examination, becoming frustrated and 
irritated easily, but did cooperate to a certain degree. His 
general physical condition is good and no gross abnormalities 
were noted . 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary responses, 
extraocular movements, etc. is essentially normal though coopera- 
tion was not ideal in the testing procedures. The patient’s 
hearing is markedly decreased but with the stethoscope in his 
ears he could hear tapping on the chest piece, apparently- in 
both ears. He may have had some bone conduction but no air con- 
duction, however, the bone conduction may have been actually 
the perceptive of vibration rather than a tone. 

Examination of the motor system reveals the patient to be right 
handed. He is able to write his name or rather print it, however, 
the last name he could not do without referring to the name on his 
chart. No gross weakness or paralysis was noted. The deep re- 
flexes were hypoactive but equal. The plantar responses were 
norma I . 



Examination of the sensory system reveals no obvious deficits. 
Cerebellar functions were intact. 



IMPRESSION: 1. 

2 . 

3 . 



Deafness, type undetermined 

Behavior difficulties with easy frustration, 

short attention span, etc. 

No other objective evidence of disease of the 
nervous system. 
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Sample Case History cont f d 
Subject #20 

H earing Loss 
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Subject #20 was a late-comer to the project. Seven of the eight 
observations taken on him were done in the last spring of the second 
year. The graph shown in Figure 37 is too brief to be of interpretive 
value other than to state that he improved over his first episode. 

Graph Depicting Project Teacher's Evaluation of Behavior Change 

The teacher 's ratings of this subject's behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 38 indicate 
tnat marked changes occurred on four of the five readiness levels and in 
the mastery of intellectual skills during the year he was enrolled in the 




Figure 3y • Distribution of ranks assigned 
to anecdotes* Subject No* 20* 
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Figure 38- Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 20. 
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Sample Case History cont'd 
Subject # 20 

project. He continued to require extrinsic motivation for the performance 
of tasks at the end of the year. 

Staff Ratings of Changes in Rapport With Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made moderate improvement 
in his relationships with adults (mean rating 3.9) and peers (mean 
rating 3.8). 

Entering Behavior 

Subject was extremely hyperactive and had frequent, prolonged temper 
tantrums. When angry or frustrated, he made definite attempts to hurt 
himself or others. He demanded adult attention and was unable to func- 
tion in a group situation unless he was the center of attention. This 
attention was effective in controlling his behavior for short periods 
of time. The checkcard was ineffective in controlling the subject f s 
behavior initially because he was not reinforced by the rewards being 
used with the other children. When appropriate reinforcers (i.e. swimming) 
were identified the checkcard system became more effective. He also 
responded to candy rewards on a fixed ratio reinforcement schedule. 

His attention span was extremely short. He resisted beginning and com- 
pleting assigned tasks. 

Subject was unable to establish relationships with peers. Although 
he appeared to desire social contact with them, his methods of achieving 
it only served to alienate others. He frequently attacked other children. 
When they retaliated, he ran to staff members screaming for protection. 

Terminal Behavior 



Subjects temper tantrums were somewhat less frequent and less 
violent. He responded to reasoning at times. He was able to tolerate 
sharing adult attention in group situations. Assigned tasks were initi- 
ated and completed with less resistance. 

He had achieved limited social relationships with peers and exhibited 
less aggressive behavior. 

Current Status 



Subject #20 is enrolled in a day school for the deaf in Los Angeles 
on a iimited day schedule. He has failed to make academic progress 
because of his continuing emotional problems. 
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SAMPLE CASE HISTORY 



Subject m 



Race : Wh I te 



Bir+hda+e: 7-25-60 Place of birth: Van Nuys, CA 

Marital status of parents: Married 



Father’s occupation: Plumber 



Mother’s occupation: Housewi fe 



Siblings: one sister 1957 

Onset of deafness: b i rth Etiology: Rube I la 



Other deafness in family: None 



Educational and/or institutional background 



Name 



Dates attended 



Tracy Correspondence Course 
HEAR Foundation (5 years) 
Parochial Nursery School 
Private Nursery School 
Day School for the Deaf 



Sprinq ’65 - 1/66 
2/66 - 6/66 
9/66 - 6/67 



I. Q. Test scores (Wechsler equivalent ) 

Date of Test Score 

7/67 90 

6/68 91 

Psychological Evaluation 

Subject #21 was evaluated in his home by this examiner in an effort 
to determine his eligibility for enrollment in the Pilot Project for 
emotionally disturbed deaf boys at this school. 

Subject was very cooperative throughout the testing period but 
his performance was very much inhibited by his gross impulsiveness, his 
rambunctious approach to the test tasks, and his apparent poor concen- 
tration ability. There were no successful efforts at speech, although 
there was a great deal of vocalizing with the mouth remaining in a closed 
position. These sounds resembled short repeated moans and were frequently 
punctuated by tongue clicks and glottal pops for which the mouth opened 
momenta ri ly. 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject ii 21 

On the Raven’s Matrices Subject established his Basal Age at the 
V Year Level. He successfully completed only one subtest at each the 
VI, VII, VIII, and IX Year Levels. His I .Q. was determined to be 
at least 84 which corresponds to a Wechsler I .0. of approximately 90 
and reflects low average intellectual functioning. 

On the Raven’s Matrices Subject was able to only successfully 
complete the most simple of the test items. Net only did he seem to 
lack sufficient concentration ability but he did not appear to truly 
understand how to approach the more difficult items. His score on this 
test fell below the fifth percentile, far below the 25th percentile 
earned on the Leiter Performance Scale, and suggests the possibility 
that the Raven’s Score is not truly representati ve of this boy’s ability. 

Human Figure Drawings were primitive and grossly immature. With 
the exception of the heads, the figures could not be recognized as 
representing human beings. 

Bender Gestalt responses equally primitive, but they were identi- 
fiable. Both the Human Figure Drawings and the Bender Gestalt drawings 
were done in a hasty manner with no attention given to detail. 

Current test results indicate that this boy may either suffer from 
severe emotional maladjustment or moderate brain damage, or from both. 

In discussing these impressions with the parents, they indicated that 
they had received diagnoses of similar nature before. They also indi- 
cated, however, that the boy had been administered an EEG and that the 
results were negative. 

it is the feeling of this examiner that before we can consider 
this boy for admission To the Pilot Project, we should, if possible, 
have him examined by our medical consultants at Loma Linda University. 

If this cannot be arranged, perhaps his previous EEG reading can be 
sent to Loma Linda hospital for evaluation. 

If brain damage does not appear to be present, this boy would be 
an excellent candidate for the Pilot Project. 

NEUROLOGICAL EX AMINATION 

Date of examination: August 25, 1967 

CHIEF COMPLAINT: Deafness and some behavior problems 

PAST HISTORY: This patient’s father and mother are living and 

well. There is an older sisttfr ten years of age also in good 
health. The patient is the second of the two children born after 
a normal pregnancy by caesarean section. No abnormal ities were 
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Sample Case History cont'd 
Subject #21 

noted at that time and the patient appeared to have a normal 
infancy. His only illnesses have been chicken pox and measles. 

His operations include a tonsillectomy at four years of age 
because of frequent tonsillitis and some procedure on the right 
upper lid for ptosis when he was five years of age. He has .iad 
no serious injuries. His appetite is only fair, he is somewhat 
of a fussy eater and his diet is probably low on vegetables, 
salads, and fruits. He sleeps well. This boy has been on 
Proloid and on Dilantin 50 mg. daily. He also has been given 
vitami ns. 

HISTORY OF THE PRESENT ILLNESS: This patient was slow to sit 

up. He was seen by Dr. Margaret Jones at UCLA for the period 
between the ages of 1 1/2 and 2 1/2 years. The parents noted 
that he did not respond to noises and when difficulties were 
suspected, testing showed a marked loss of hearing. He was given 
bilateral hearing aids at two years and seven months of age. 

His balance had been poor up to this time and improved almost 
immediately. He went to Hearing Foundation twice a week for 
four and a half years but little or no speech was developed. 

He was on the Delcato system for about four months. He has had 
three or four electroencephalograms, the first ones showing 
dysrhythmia with 14 and 6 frequencies and the last one being 
within normal limits. He is somewhat hyperactive but is not a 
serious behavior problem. With his hearing aids in place, 
he responds to his name, he may lip read a little but he has no 
vocabulary as far as expressive speech is concerned. He went 
to a parochial nursery school for eighteen months where he did 
quite well. He went to a private kindergarten for about four 
months where he had some difficulty. He was also in public school 
in a special class for the deaf for one year and during this time 
made definite progress. 

SYSTEM REVIEW: This patient has no complaints referable to his 

vision, he has not apparently had vertigo or headaches. He has 
no complaints referable to the nose and throat or heart and lungs. 

His gastrointestinal and genitourinary systems cause no difficulties. 

EXAMINATION - General - The patient is a fairly we I I -developed, 
fairly we 1 1 -nourished 7-year-old boy in no acute distress. His 
general physical condition is good and no obvious abnormalities 
are noted. 

NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Examination of the cranial nerves 

including vision, visual fields, optic fundi, pupillary re- 
sponses, and extraocular movements is essentially normal except 
as relates to his auditory acuity which is markedly depressed 
b i latera lly. 
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Sample Case History cont T d 
Subject m 



Examination of the motor system reveals no serious abnormality 
of station or gait. The patient is probably right handed though 
some question exists. His grip is fairly good bilaterally. No 
gross weakness or paralysis is noted. Cerebellar functions are 
intact. The deep reflexes are active and equal and no pathological 
ones are el ici ted . 



Examination of the sensory system is difficult but no obvious 
defect is noted. There is no suggestion of disease of the spinal 
cord or peripheral nerves . 



IMPRESSION: Bilateral deafness of moderately severe degree 

Retarded speech development 

No other obvious evidence of neurologic disease 

DISCUSSION: It is not possible to state absolutely that this 

boy does not have some aphasia as well as his hearing diffi- 
culties though it is not the impression of the examiner that 
this is true. 
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Sample Case History cont’d 
Subject #21 

Graphic Presentation of Judged Rankings 

The distribution of ranks given one year of anecdotes on Subject 
#21 are presented in Figure 39. A substitute teacher was present the 
day observation 13 was taken as indicated by the dashed line. In 
general, this boy’s behavior was judged to improve across the year. 

That is. through the variability a slightly positive slope is discernable. 

Graph Depicting Project Teacher’s Evaluations of Behavior Change 

The teacher’s ratings of this subject’s behavior based on the 
Developmental Sequence of Educational Goals as shown in Figure 40 
indicate that marked changes occurred on all of the readiness levels 
and in the mastery of intellectual skills. Extrinsic motivation for the 
performance of tasks was still necessary at the end of the year. 

Staff Ratings of Changes in Rapport With Adults and Peers 

Staff members rated this subject as having made moderate improvement 
in his relationships with adults (mean rating 4.2) and peers (mean 
rating 4.2). 

Entering Behavior 

Subject was hyperactive and could not tolerate group situations 
that were not of his own choosing. He was able to induce vomiting in a 
stressful situation and often resorted to this as an escape mechanism. 

He sought social contact with the less aggressive boys in the project 
on occasion but most of his social activities were concentrated in 
seeking and demanding adult attention. Subject was seemingly unable to 
assume responsibility for self-care but this was seen as a ruse to gain 
adult attention. His aggressive behavior with peers was restricted to 
teasing and he was unable to cope with retaliation by them. 

Terminal Behavior 



Hyperactivity was markedly reduced and Subject was able to function 
in group situations but did not form any real friendships. He was able 
to work independently for long periods of time on assigned tasks. He 
continued to seek adult assistance for self-care tasks. 

Current Status 



Subject #21 is enrolled in a day class for the deaf and is reported 
to have adjusted to the classroom routine. He Is making satisfactory 
academic progress. 
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Anecdotes 

Figure 3£ Distribution of ranks assigned to anecdotes. 
Subject No, 21. 
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increased awareness 
more affectionate 
no change 

Changes in this area were attributed to the following: 



( 3 ) 

(2) 

(2) 



influence of staff members 

the total program 

increased self-confidence 

behavior modification techniques used 

better communication 

increased trust 



(6) 

( 5 ) 

( 3 ) 

in the project (2) 

(?) 

(1) 



Ihe responses to this item indicate increased rapport with adults 
which was again attributed to the global effects of the project and 
to a lesser degree, improved communication. 



Parents reported the following changes in their son's relation- 
ships with other children at home and in the neighborhood: 



more participation in group activities (6) 
more interest in other children (4) 
’’getting along better” with other children (3) 
better communication (2) 
shares better (j) 
not as ’’bossy” (j) 
more aggressive (i) 



These changes were attributed to the following factors: 

the influence of living with other children (7) 

behavior modification techniques used in the program (5) 

increased communication (3) 

increased self-confidence (j) 

Responses to this item indicate an increased acceptance of subjects by 
siblings and neighborhood children into their play activities due to 
the behavior changes that resulted from living with the other children 
in th6 project in a highly structured environment utilizing behavior 
modification techniques and their increased communication skills. 



In responding to the questionnaire, ’’Thinking About Your Other 
Children”, fifteen parents described changes in the attitudes of 
siblings toward the subjects. Increased acceptance and interest in 
the deaf brother were generally cited. The use of manual communication 
by siblings learned as a result of attendance at the weekly classes 
provided for parents or through informal instruction at home by the 
subject was listed by twelve respondents as a factor in these attitud- 
inal changes. Other factors listed included: 
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parental counseling of siblings 
increased language ability in subject 
improved behavior of subject 



(3) 

(1) 

(1) 



Thus, a general positive shift in the attitude of siblings toward 
their deaf brother is indicated and is generally attributed to 
increased communication through the use of f ingerspeli ?ng and sign 
language. 

In the questionnaire, "Thinking About Yourself", parents were 
asked to describe changes in their feelings about the subjects. 
Responses indicated: 



increased hope for the child’s future (6) 
increased understanding of the child (3) 
increased confidence as a parent (2) 
less irritation with the child (1) 
no change ( 1 ) 



Eight of the twenty parents responding to this item described changes 
in their child’s behavior rather than changes in their attitudes 
toward the child. This would seem to indicate that a large percentage 
of the parents were more concerned with affecting behavior changes 
in their child than in themselves. Among causes to which attitudinal 
changes were attributed were: 

changes in the chi id’s behavior (6) 

acceptance of the child’s handicap (4) 

increased awareness as a result of the parent counseling 
sessions (3) 

better communication between parent and child (2). 

In responding to the question concerning changes in attitudes 
toward their child’s deafness, parents responded as follows: 

increased acceptance of their son’s deafness (14) 
less guilt feelings (2) 

no change in attitude (3) 

In response to the question concerning changes in their marital 
relationship, the parents of five subjects reported reduced tension 
in their marriages. Four parents did not respond to this question 
because they had been divorced prior to their son’s admission to the 
project. The mother of one subject was widowed during the first year 
of the project and the marriages of three respondents were seen as 
highly stressful due to the drinking problems of the father (2) or the 
mother (1). The mother of one subject reported less friction while 
the father reported no change in their marital relationship. 

Improved communication between parent and child was reported by 
sixteen of the nineteen parents responding. Eight parents attributed 
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this to the weekly classes in manual communication (all of whom had 
attended these classes regularly). Four parents cited their increased 
interest in and patience with the child as the causal factor in 
improving communication while one parent attributed it to improved 
skill in ” I i preadi ng" and another to decreased tension in the child. 

All of the parents reported a feeling of increased hope for their 
children’s futures and described generally realistic goals for them. 

Responses throughout this questionnaire indicated favorable 
changes in parental attitudes toward subjects which were generally 
attributed to increased understanding of their child and his handi- 
cap. increased communication with the child, and the behavior changes 
which had taken place during the time the child was enrolled in the 
project. 

Parent Program Ratings 

Parents were asked to rate the various aspects of the parent 
program using a four point Likert scale with values rated as follows: 

3 = very valuable, 2 = somewhat valuable, I » of little value, and 
0 = of no value. Table 11 shows the ratings obtained from twenty-two 
parents In order of importance as perceived by them. These ratings 
indicate that activities designed to facilitate communication between 
the project staff and parents or between the parents and their children 
were regarded as most helpful whi le lecture type presentations and the 
parent counselling program were judged less valuable. 

Parents were next asked to Identify those aspects of the total 
program which they felt had been most helpful and those which they 
judged to be least helpful to them as parents. Table 12 shows the 
activities listed in order of the frequency of citations in each 
category. The classes in manual communication were rated ss being 
most valuable by those parents who attended them regularly. Communi- 
cation between staff members and parents ranked second. 

No negative ratings of any aspect of the program were made by 
eleven parents while six rated the parent counseling program least 
he Ipfu I . 

Finally, parents were asked to state the aspects of the program 
which they felt were most helpful and least helpful to their son. 

Table 13 shows the factors listed in these categories in order of 
frequency cited. 

Statements In response to this question tended to be more global 
and were generally laudatory. 

While values assigned by parents may be prejudiced by what they 
hope to achieve, it is for this very reason that they reflect the 
parent’s evaluation of the program. 
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TABLE 11 



Ratings of Parent Program 



Area 


Very 

Valuable 


Somewhat 
Va luab 1 e 


Of Little 
Va 1 ue 


Of No 
Value 


Total 

Score 


Talk on psychological 
implications of deafness 
by school psychologist 


20 


2 






64 


Demonstration of teaching 
methods by teachers 


20 


2 






64 


Weekly lesson plans and 
reports on progress and 
behavior in school 


20 


2 






64 


Teacher-counse 1 or 
progress reports 


20 


2 






64 


Parent-Counse ior-Teacher 
conferences 


21 








63 


Parent-teacher 

conferences 


20 


1 






62 


Manual communication 
classes 


20 


1 






61 


Talks by counselors on 
dormitory life 


19 


2 






61 


Summer homework 


15 


7 






59 


Talk on discipl ine by 
school psychologist 


16 


5 






58 


Talk on language develop- 
ment of deaf chi Idren 


18 


2 






58 


Panel discussion by deaf 
adults on what it is like 
for a deaf child growing 
up in a hearing family 


17 


3 






57 


Gym demonstration 


15 


6 






57 



o 
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TABLE 11 cont'd 



Ratings of Parent Program cont'd 



Area 


Very 

Valuable 


Somewhat 1 
Valuable 


Of Little 
! Value 


Of No 
Value 


Total 

Score 


Film on deafness and ta!l< 
on deafness and hearing 
aids by school audio log is 


t 11 


8 


% 1 




49 


Parent discussion and 
counseling meetings with 
the family and marriage 
counselor, Mr. Kirkpatric 


k 9 


7 


4 


2 


45 


Reports on results of 
personality tests by 
Mr. Kirkpatrick 


8 


7 


2 


2 


42 



Table 12 



Aspects of Program Judged 
Most Helpful to Parents 



N 


Activity 


9 


Weekly manual communication classes 


5 


Communication between staff and parents 


3 


Greater understanding of problems of deafness 


3 


Parent counseling program 


2 


Total parent program 


1 


Small staff-pupil ratio 


1 


Psychologist’s talk on discipline 


1 


Panel discussion by deaf adults 



Aspects of Program Judged 
Least Helpful to Parents 


M 

# V 




11 


None 


6 


Parent counseling program 


1 


Manual communication classes 
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Table 13 



Aspects of Program Judged 
Most Helpful to Children 



N 

12 Overall program including behavior modi ficat ion 
6 Concern of staff for individual children 
1 Behavior modification 
1 Parent conferences 

1 Manual communication 



Aspects of Program Judged 
Least Helpful to Children 
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While values assigned by parents may be prejudiced by what they 
hope to achieve, it is for this very reason that they reflect the 
parent’s evaluation of the program. 





CHAPTER VI 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

In the section which follows we shall discuss the effectiveness 
of the project in achieving its objectives and attempt to analyze 
the contributions of the various factors in the program design. Finally, 
an attempt will be made to suggest possible implications of the study 
for the education of multi -handicapped deaf children. 

As stated in the first chapter, the primary purpose of the project 
was to bring about behavior changes in emotionally disturbed deaf boys 
that would enable them to function in a classroom setting. Operation- 
ally stated, this meant to explore appropriate classroom management 
techniques that would enable the subjects to live harmoniously with 
others and learn in a small group situation. 

Current Status of Subjects 



At the end of the first year the behavior of three of the subjects 
had modified to the extent that they were evaluated for possible admis- 
sion to regular classes at the California School for the Deaf at River- 
side. Evaluations were carried out by the supervising teachers of the 
departments to which the children were seeking admission following the 
usual screening procedures. Two of these children were accepted for 
admission to the Lower School in the Fall of 1967. The third subject 
was admitted to the Elementary School and was integrated for part of 
each day during the last few months of the Spring Semester (1967) with 
the class he would be joining as a full-time student in the Fall. Two 
years later these children appear to have made a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the school and dormitory environments. 

At the end of the second year six more of the original sixteen 
subjects were evaluated and accepted for admission to classes in the 
Lower, Elementary, and Junior High School Departments at the California 
School for the Deaf at Riverside. Two of these subjects while not con- 
sidered fully ready to make the transition to regular classes were 
accepted due to the pending termination of the project. One year later 
the four children who were considered ready to be integrated into 
regular classes appear to have made a satisfactory adjustment in their 
new environment. The other two subjects are experiencing some difficulty 
in adjusting. One of these children, a former patient in a state hospital 
for the mentally retarded and enrolled in a workshop for retarded children 
immediately before entering the project is failing to make satisfactory 
academic progress. The other child is having difficulty in his relation- 
ships with his peers in the Junior High School. 

Ten subjects were placed in educational programs other than the 
California School for the Deaf when the project was terminated. One 
child was returned to the day class in which he was formerly enrolled and 
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is reported to have made a satisfactory adjustment. Another child is 
currently enrolled in a private school for multi-handicapped children 
where he is making satisfactory progress. Four of the subjects are 
enrolled in a day school progran. but are not making a satisfactory 
adjustment. Two of the ten children have been excluded from the day 
class programs in which they were enrolled. A minimum day placement 
in a class with hearing trainable mentally retarded children has been 
provided by the local school' district for one child and the tenth 
subject is currently residing in Japan as a result of his father’s 
assignment to military duty there. 



In comparing the behaviors manifested by the subjects when they 
first entered the program with their behavior at the time of its termin- 
ation it appears that the project was successful in achieving its 
primary purpose. This contention is substantiated by the findings 
contained in the pre- and post-test comparison of classroom conduct by 
nonparticipant judges and the post-test comparison with the contrast 
group as shown in Table 1 and Figure 1. Further support is provided 
by the analysis of longitudinal data of participant and nonparticipant 
observers shown in Tables 2 and 3 and Figure 2. Evidence of the 
diminution of disruptive classroom behaviors is provided by an analysis 
of behavior by categories in Table 6. 



According to Hewett’s concept of a ’’Developmental Sequence of 
Educational Goals” a child must (1) learn to pay attention; (2) respond 
in learning; (3) order his behavior; (4) explore his environment, and 
(5) function appropriate ly as a member of a group. These are considered 
readiness skills which are prerequisite for: (6) the mastering of 

intellectual skills and (7) the achievement of intrinsic motivation 
(Hewett, 1968), At the time of their admission to the project the 
subjects were unable to function effectively in a classroom setting 
because of behavioral deficits on the various developmental levels 
cited above. (A detailed description of the enter ? ng behavior of 
subjects is contained in the individual case studies). Ratings by the 
project teachers of the classroom behavior of subjects in relation to 
the seven developmental levels as shown in Figure 3 indicate an increase 
in ail cateqories especially in readiness skill areas. These findings 
lend support to Hewett’s concept of a hierarchical dependency of mastery 
and achievement on the preceding five readiness goals. Further evidence 
of the attainment of appropriate classroom behavior by subjects is shown 
by the analysis of classroom activities in Table 9. 

While the primary goal of the project was to modify the behavior 
of the subjects to the point that normal teaching could occur, the 
behavior modification techniques employed were applied within the con- 
text of an instructional program which focused primarily on the develop- 
ment of skills in the areas of language, reading, and mathematics. Thus, 
there was a parallel concern for the acquisition of academic skills by 
the subjects. A reduction in the incidence of maladaptive behaviors 
shou ! d have been reflected in an increase in the achievement of academic 
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GOAL AQUISITION LEVEL 



"ulfilled 

criterion 



Occasionally 

manifested 




Rarely 

manifested 



Not 

manifested 



ATTENTION 




RESPONSE 



Oct. 1967 
April 1968 




Figure 40. Comparisons of related gains in educational goals for Subject No. 21. 



Chapter V 

Eva iuatfon of Project by Parent 



At the end of the second year, parents were asked to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the project by responding in writing to the items 
induced in the questionnaires (Appendix F) which were prepared for 
this purpose. Three of these questionnaires solicited information 
concerning behavior changes which the parents had observed in the 
subject, his siblings, and themselves. The fourth questionnaire was 
designed to obtain ratings of the various aspects of the parent program. 
Twenty-one parents representing fifteen subjects completed the question- 
na i res . 

!n responding to the questionnaire entitled "Thinking About Your 
Deaf Child", parents were first asked to describe changes in the sub- 
jects relationship with them and what they felt had been the causes 
of these changes. Changes listed included the following: 



better communication with parent (5) 
more obedient (5) 
closer relationship (4) 
less demanding (3) 
more affectionate (2) 
happier (2) 
more outgoing (2) 
less hyperactive (1) 
more responsible (1) 
more independent (1) 
no change (t) 

Parents attributed changes to the following factors: 

the total program (7) 
improved communication between parent and child (4) 
behavior modification techniques used in project (3) 
greater understanding by parent (3) 
communication and cooperation between staff and parents (2) 
the parent program (1) 
the child's increased security (1) 



These responses indicated an overall improvement in subject-parent 
relationships which was attributed to the global effects of the project 
and more specifically to improved communication and increased under- 
standing on the part of the parent. 

The following changes in relationships with adults other than the 
parents were cited: 



better behaved, more courteous 


(8) 


more outgoing 


(8) 


better communication 


(4) 



o 
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skills. This, in fact, did occur as shown by the reading achievement 
scores in Table 8. There were generally positive changes in reading 
achievement and these gains compare very favorably with those of a 
randomly selected group of "normal" deaf children of comparable age. 

A comparison of the level of reading retardation and the maladaptive 
behavior manifested by subjects showed a low positive correlation. 

This further substantiates Hewett’s contention that the acquisition of 
mastery skills such as reading are dependent on the development of pre- 
requisite readiness skills. 

Several of the subjects had no understanding of the concept of 
numbers when they first entered the project whiie others had minimal 
skills in arithmetic computation. Tab I e8A shows the gains made by the 
eleven continuing subjects in arithmetic computation. This provides 
further evidence of the acquisition of academic skills by the subjects. 

Because of the severity of the behavior problems of the subjects 
and their widely varying educational backgrounds, an attempt was made 
to provide a highly individualized instructional program. Table 9 gives 
an indication of the extent to which this objec+ive was achieved. 

Items 36 - 39 show the size of instructional groupings and indicate 
that the greatest percentage of time was spent in individual instruction 
Items 1-11 describing the instructional activities of the teachers 
clearly indicate the emphasis on communication with individual students. 
The use of lecture as a method of instruction as shown by Item 4 was 
rarely used in the Fall of 1966, and did not occur at any time during 
the observation periods in the Spring of 1968. 

To facilitate the implementation of an individualized instructional 
program the teaching staff was given in-service training in the develop- 
ment of programmed instructional materials and encouraged to develop 
adjunct programs. The purpose in developing these materials was to 
provide the subjects with activities which would reinforce the concepts 
which had been introduced and taught by the teacher. Items 17, i8, and 
19 in Table 9 indicate that the subjects were engaged in this type of 
activity during much of the school day. During the second year the 
husband of Teacher "C" devised a simple teaching machine for use by 
the children in her class. Item 44 in Table 9 indicates the extent to 
which this machine was used during the second year in her room. The 
teaching staff was given instruction in the use of the Kodak "Instamatic 
M 14 "Super-eight" movie camera and the 35mm single lens reflex camera 
during the second year of the project. Teachers were encouraged to take 
motion pictures of various class activities for use in the development 
of language through experience stories. Teacher "S" utilized this tech- 
nique in language instruction with his class as shown by Item 10 in 
Table 9. Teacher-made 35mm slides were designed for use in teaching 
vocabulary in a group setting or for review by individual students using 
a slide viewer or a carousel projector. Item 42 in Table 9 shows the 
extent to which these materials were used by the children in Classes 
VandV during the second year. Teachers "C" and "M" also engaged in 



making movies and 35mm slides for use in their classrooms but the photo- 
graphic qualify of the materials they produced was such that they were 
not able to use them for instructional purposes. Given added instruction 
in photooraohy + echniques, they would probably have achieved greater 
success in this area. 

The instructional program was based on the operational framework 
provided by a somewhat modified version of the "Engineered Classroom 
model developed by Dr. Frank Hewett. The use of this model required 
the analysis and description of individual learning disabilities and the 
consistent and systematic use of positive reinforcement in the form of 
checkmarks to shaqe appropriate behavior. In addition to these tangible 
procedures, teachers were asked to reinforce the children verbally as 
they awarded checkmarks and to praise them for appropriate behavior and 
satisfactory completion of assigned tasks, items 59 - 65 in Table 9 
indicate that the teachers showed affection and were supportive in their 
relationships with the children. Demonstrations of affection and 
approval were diminished in the second year as the need for extrinsic 
motivation of the subjects decreased. Negative expressiveness of 
teachers was low In comparison with expressions of affection and support. 

Another objective of the project was to bring about behavior changes 
in the subjects that would enable them to live harmoniously with others. 
The ratings by staff members of shifts in the behavior of subjects in 
their relationships w?*h adults and peers shown in Table 7 indicate 
that moderate to marked improvement was made in relationships with 
adults and moderate improvement was made in interchild rapport. The 
higher ratings by staff members of the subjects’ relationships with 
adults are probably affected by their desire to show improved relation- 
ships with the subjects. Parental descriptions of changes in the sub- 
ject’s relationships with themselves, with other adults, and with 
siblings and neighborhood children shov/n in Chapter V indicate that 
there were positive shifts in these relationships. These ratings are 
undoubtedly affected by the hopes of parents for their children. Ratings 
by staff members and parents while admittedly biased, because of their 
vested interest in the project, tend to support the findings of non- 
participant observers that rapport with adults and peers did in fact 
increase. Further evidence of increased social acceptability among 
peers is Indicated in the placement of felt figures by subjects in the 
projected dyadic affiliations test shown in Figure 4. The assumption 
is tl ,)t children are projecting familial relationships in their manipula- 
tion of the felt figures. 

The parent program was designed to provide a basic orientation to 
the educational and emotional problems imposed by deafness, to explore 
and bring about changes in parents! attitudes through group counseling, 
to improve communication between parents and their deaf children by pro- 
viding instruction in manual communication, and to develop a cooperative 
working relationship with parents by building and maintaining lines of 
communication. Ratings by parents of the program which are shown in 
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Chapter V indicate that activities designed to facilitate communication 
between the project staff and parents or between the parents and their 
children were regarded as the most helpful aspect of the program. 

Parents who attended the classes in manual communication regularly 
rated them as the most valuable aspect of the program. They reported 
significant changes in their relationships with their deaf children 
as a result of their increased ability to communicate mor? effectively 
with them. 

Activities designed to provide the parent with a basic orientation 
to the problems imposed by deafness were rated as being the second most 
important aspect of the parent program. 

The parent counseling sessions were rated as the least valuable 
feature of the program. The parents generally expressed a reluctance 
to discuss their problems in a group setting. If a group therapy 
approach to working with parents is to be successful, participation 
must be on a voluntary basis over an extended period of time with a 
relatively small number of participants. These factors were not 
present in the parent counseling program. It was difficult to achieve 
significant changes in parental attitudes because of the infrequent 
attendance of several participants, the length of time between sessions, 
the size of the group, and the limited number of sessions. There was a 
basic incongruity in the use of a psychodynamical ly oriented approach 
in parent counseling while applying behavior modification techniques 
in shaping the behavior of the subjects themselves. A more consistent 
and perhaps a more effective approach would have been to provide instruc- 
tion for the parents in the principles of behavior modification so that 
they would be able to apply these techniques in working with their 
children. Tnis was, in fact, done on a limited basis and was received 
with interest and enthusiasm by the parents. 

Generally speaking, there was a high correlation between partici- 
pation by parents in the parent program and the degree of change in the 
behavior and academic achievement of their children. The parents of 
eight of the ten children who were able to gain admission to regular 
classes at this school or who have subsequently made a satisfactory 
adjustment in a class in their local community participated in the 
parent program regularly. 

As noted in the Parent Attitude Research instrument findings in 
Figure 5, a high degree of conflict in marriage among the parents of 
the project children is reported. The parents of six of the twenty-one 
subjects were divorced or separated prior to their son f s admission to 
the project and a seventh couple instituted divorce proceedings during 
the first year. An eighth couple has recently separated because of the 
mother's drinking problems. No father is present in the home of seven 
of the twenty-one subjects and no mother in the home of one subject. 

These figures tend to substantiate the need for an early parent education 
and counseling program to help reduce the conflict which results from 
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the presence of a handicapped child in the family. 
Analysis of Program Factors 



The program described in Chapter I attempted to coordinate and 
integrate the efforts of teachers, dormitory course loss, and parents 
in achievina the project’s objectives. The analysis of the contribu- 
tions and weaknesses of various aspects of the program which follows 
is designed to assist those who will be charged with the responsibility 
for organizing similar programs in the future. 

Small Staff-Pupil Ratio. A ratio of one teacher to four students 
was maintained during the first year. This ratio appears to be justi- 
fied in view of the difficulty experienced in controlling the behavior 
of the subjects during the time they were adjusting to the classroom 
routine and the behavior modification procedures at the beginning of 
the project. As the behavior of the children was modified to the extent 
that they could begin to function more effectively in a classroom 
setting, the attention and efforts of the teachers shifted to the 
teaching of basic academic skills through a highly individualized pre- 
scriptive approach. The development and production of instructional 
materials necessary to carry out this sort of program demanded much of 
the teacher’s time and efforts. 

Team teaching may provide a more efficient pattern of staff utiliza- 
tion as the behavior of children is modified to the point that they can 
tolerate changes in their initial basic classroom routines. 

A ratio of five dormitory counselors to sixteen children was main- 
tained throughout the two years of the project. This ratio appears 
necessary if counselors are to be expected to carry out behavior modifi- 
cation procedures and activities designed to reinforce the concepts 
taught in the classroom during the time that these children are in their 

care. 



Behavior Modification Tech niques. The use of a modified version 
of the T 'Engineered Classroom” model as developed by Dr. Frank Hewett 
provided an operational framework for the analysis of the behavior of 
the subjects based on a hierarchical conceptualization of educational 
goals, the assignment of appropriate tasks for individual children, and 
the systematic use of environmental consequences to modify the behavior 
of the chi Idren. 

Operational models for the application of behavior modification 
techniques generally employ a fixed ratio reinforcement schedu I e; 
that is, reinforcement regularly delivered after a specific number of 
responses. Experimentation has shown that this type of reinforcement 
is most effective in shaping behavior within a relatively short period 
of time. The ’'Engineered Classroom" model utilized in this study 
employed a fixed interval schedule of rei nforcement, that is, reinforce 
ment provided on a fixed time schedule. The rationale for the use of 
this type of reinforcement schedule is that it lends itself to easier 
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management by the classroom teacher and the fact that schools are time 
oriented institutions. Verbal mediation by the teacher through gestures, 
signs, or f i ngerspe I ! ing served to inform the child why he had or had not 
earned the maximum possible number of checkmarks during each time 
i nterva I . 

There was concern at first that some of the subjects might have 
difficulty in understanding the checkmark system because of their lack 
of communication skills. By pairing an n M and M” candy with each 
checkmark awarded initially, it was a relatively simple matter to convey 
the concept that checkmarks were associated with favorable consequences. 
With the majority of the subjects, it was possible almost immediately 
to defer exchanging checkmarks for a reward until the end of the school 
day. 



It was necessary initially with four of the subjects to adhere to 
a fixed ratio schedule of reinforcement as the most effective means of 
shaping primary classroom behaviors such as sitting in a chair or 
looking at the teacher. These subjects were notable for their inability 
to remain seated or to attend to the teacher for even brief periods 
of time. After a period of about four weeks, it was possible to shift 
to a fixed interval reinforcement schedule with three of these children 
with candy rei nforcement every hour. By the end of the year these candy 
rewards were given twice a day in exchange for a minimum number of 
checkmarks . 

The checkmark system was effective in helping the children interna- 
lize relevant environmental limits. This was shown by their voluntary 
descriptions to staff members of the maladaptive behavior that had 
caused them to earn less than the maximum number of checkmarks possible 
during a time interval. They v/ere also able to recall and describe 
their behavior during days when they had earned less than the minimum 
number of checkmarks necessary for a reward as shown by their graph 
card. At the end of the first year, one child voluntarily described 
the behavior he had exhibited when he first entered the project, 
compared it with his present level of behavior, and indicated his desire 
to maintain and improve on it. 

There was some concern among staff members that the subjects might 
become overly dependent on the extrinsic motivation provided by rewards 
to maintain their behavior and would have difficulty in making a transi- 
tion to intrinsic forms of rei nforcement. This did not prove to be the 
case. The subjects adjusted easily to the Increased deferment of rewards 
and became more interested in the number of checkmarks they could earn 
than in the reward for which the checkmarks were exchanged. Children 
who were accepted for admission to regular classes were withdrawn from 
the checkcard system several weeks before they left the project with 
no adverse effects on their behavior and they continue to function in 
their new setting without extrinsic rewards. 
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One difficulty encountered in initiating the checkcard system was 
determining appropriate rewards for some subjects. When these were 
determined, the checkcard system became highly effective in modifying 
the behavior of these children. One staff member created a problem by 
using the checkcard as a vehicle for giving demerits rather than as a 
means for providing positive reinforcement. This had a devastating 
effect on the behavior of several children until the situation was 
corrected. 

The operational framework provided by Hewett's "Engineered Class- 
room” model made possible the systematic application of behavioral 
principles in an objective and scientific manner by the project staff 
in helping the subjects realize their full learning potential. 

Use of Manual Communication . The inability to communicate effect- 
ively is a major cause of emotional disturbance among the deaf. Young 
deaf children frustrated by their inability to understand or to make 
themselves understood by their parents and teachers often resort to 
maladaptive behaviors such as tantrums as a means of achieving their 
desires. Reinforcement of these behaviors by adults Increases the 
probability that they will reoccur and increase in habit strength. 

While behavior modification techniques are useful in eliminating these 
maladaptive behaviors, it is essential to remedy their underlying cause. 
The use of the simultaneous method of communication served to eliminate 
much of the frustration caused by inadequate receptive and expressive 
communication. It also made possible verbal mediation by staff members 
while carrying out behavior modification procedures and generally 
facilitated the teach i ng- 1 earning process. 

Weekly classes in manual communication were designed to provide 
parents with the basic communication skills that would enable them to 
work more effectively with their children in modifying their behavior 
and helping them to develop basic vocabulary and language concepts. 

Parents who attended these classes regularly rated them as the most 
helpful aspect of the parent program and reported positive changes in 
their relationships with their children as a result of improved communi- 
cation. 

"Teacher-made” Visual Aids . Various forms of visual media were 
developed by members of the teaching staff for use in the instructional 
program. Super-eight color movie films of various class activities were 
used to teach vocabulary concepts and as the basis for developing language 
and reading skills through the medium of experience stories. Color 
slides were used to teach vocabulary in group instruction and as a self- 
instructional activity. The overhead projector was used extensively 
for instruction and was highly effective in holding the childrens 
attention for extended periods of time while permitting the teacher to 
maintain eye contact with her class. 
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AM of these materials had high stimulus value and provided con- 
crete examples of the concepts that were taught. The subjects were 
especially motivated by the movie films depicting their various activi- 
ties. 



"Teacher-made" Programmed Instructional Materials. Teachers 
developed adjunct proarams to provide an independent self-instructiona I 
activity to reinforce the concepts which they had taught. These pro- 
grams permitted children to proceed at their own pace and provided the 
many repetitions necessary for the development of vocabulary and 
language concepts. These materials were consistent with the use of 
behavior modification techniques since they provided immediate knowledge 
of results and reinforcement of correct responses. They also freed the 
teachers to work with individual children. 

While these materials were highly effective, they required a great 
deal of time to develop and produce. Summer workshops devoted to the 
development of curriculum materials appear to be the most practical 
solution to this problem. To avoid duplication of effort, provision 
should be made for dissemination of these teacher produced materials 
through an appropriate agency such as the Instructional Materials Centers 
or the Captioned Films Regional Centers. 

Teacher-Counselor Teams. Establishing and maintaining lines of 
communication between teachers and dormitory counselors to promote Max- 
imum staff effectiveness through coordinated effort is a primary admini- 
strative concern in residential schools for the deaf. The small pupil 
staff ratio in this project made it possible to establish a cooperative 
working relationship between teachers and counselors working with the 
same children. This was accomplished through weekly team planning con- 
ferences by providing copies of the teacher’s lesson plans for the 
dormitory counselors and by providing copies of the dormitory counselors 
afternoon activity plans for the teachers. These measures were designed 
to coordinate the activities of staff members in achieving the goals of 
the project. The effectiveness of the behavior modification procedures 
can be attributed to a large extent to the fact that there was consist- 
ency in their application by the project staff. Several of the dormitory 
counselors were highly effective in carrying out activities designed to 
reinforce the vocabulary and language concepts which had been taught by 
members of the teaching staff. 

Parent Education and Counseling Program . The parents of the project 
chi Idren general ly lacked a basic understandi ng of the psychological and 
educational implications of deafness and 3n efficient means of communica- 
tion with their deaf child. As a result, they were generally ineffective 
in their attempts to promote the social and intellectual development of 
their chi Idren. 

Many of the maladaptive behaviors exhibited by the project children 
had been reinforced unwittingly by their parents because of their belief 
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that these behaviors were typical of deaf children. 

The parent education program was designed to provide parents with 
the insights and communication skills they would need to enable them to 
work more effectively with their children in cooperation with the project 
staff. An effort was made to promote a cooperative working relationship 
between parents and the project staff by maintaining lines of communica- 
tion; Parents were provided with weekly resumes of classroom activities 
and suggestions for procedures they could carry out at home to reinforce 
the concepts which had been taught by the teacher. Frequent conferences 
were provided with staff members and parents were encouraged to apply 
behavior modification procedures with their children at home in con- 
junction v/ith those being employed by the project staff. 

The effectiveness of the parent program in achieving its goals is 
indicated by the greater degree of change in behavior and academic 
achievement among those subjects whose parents were regular participants. 

The parent counseling program was apparently ineffective in bringing 
about changes in the attitudes of the majority of parents for the reasons 
a I luded to earl ier. 

It appears that the success of programs for multi -hand /capped deaf 
children in achieving their goals will be contingent to a large extent 
on the degree of active, cooperative participation of parents. While 
this is true of all educational programs for deaf children, it is more 
imperative in working with children who have severe behavior and learn- 
ing problems. 

Recommendations 



Educators of the deaf are confronted with the problem of providing 
effective educational programs for a growing number of multi -handicapped 
children who present a wide variety of learning and behavior problems. 
Experience has shown that traditional approaches to educating these 
children are generally ineffective. The results of this study indicate 
that the factors inherent in the project design may merit consideration 
in planning subsequent programs for othe r multi-handicapped deaf children. 
While this study was limited to emotionally disturbed deaf boys with 
normal intelligence, the techniques employed could probably be applied 
in working with children manifesting other combinations of handicapping 
conditions. The need for smaller classes, the application of behavioral 
principles in modifying and maintaining the behavior of these children, 
flexibility in methods of communication, specialized instructional 
materials, and the involvement of dormitory counselors and parents 
appear to be critical factors in planning'and implementing programs that 
will insure that these children achieve their maximum potential. 
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APPENDIX A 

GRADUATE STUDENT’S RANKINGS OF NARRATIVE REPORTS 



It was felt that if Improvement had been shown during the 
experiment, such improvement should be reflected in the narrative 
reports which had been written daily. Two studies were completed in 
this respect: one on the students who had been in the program for the 

full two years and the other on students who had participated for only 
one year. 

For those students who had been in the program for the full two 
years, ten narrative reports each were randomly selected from the 
reports available. The reports were arranged in random order. Notes 
on each of the eleven subjects were then ranked by each of ten graduate 
students in education from the University of Southern California, The 
judges were given a brief background of the study and a copy of Hewett f s 
hierarchy of educational tasks to use as a guide in their ranking. A 
coefficient of concordance was computed for the rankings of each pupil 
to determine the extent of confidence one could place in the ranks. 
Median ranks were then correlated with the actual chronological rank 
order of the notes using the Spearman rank order correlation (rho). 

The procedure for subjects in the program for only one year was 
identical to that above, except that only five narrative reports were 
randomly selected for each of the subjects. 

Results for Two Year Subjects 

After each of the ten judges had ranked the ten notes on each of 
the eleven subjects, the array of ranks assigned each pupil’s set of 
anecdotes was tested for agreement by a coefficient of concordance. 

AM coefficients were significant at or beyond - .01. 

Median ranks were computed for each anecdote. These median rank 
values were then correlated with the actual chronological rank order of 
the anecdotes. These correlations ranged from -.19 to +.90. Six of 
the correlations were +.45 or higher. Simultaneous i nterpretation of 
these eleven coefficients does not seem entirely feasible. However, 
one may draw the guarded conclusion that there is an overall moderate 
amount of agreement between the pooled ranks and the actual chronological 
order of the anecdotes. Those correlations at or above .56 are statis- 
tically significant at the five per cent level of chance. 

Results for One Year Subjects 

After each of the ten judges had ranked the five notes on each of 
the ten pupils, the array of ranks assigned each pupil was tested for 
agreement by a coefficient of concordance. Eight of the ten coefficients 
were significant at or beyond the five per cent level of chance. Median 
ranks were computed and correlated with chronological rank orders as 
described above. These correlations ranged from +.08 to +.87 with nine 
of the ten being above +.50, With only five notes being used, a coeffi- 
cient of .90 or higher is required for statistical significance. While 
none of the coefficients reached this level, the overall agreement 
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between the two sets of ranks appears encouragingly high. In fact, one 
may conclude that a substantial relation exists between the two sets 
of ranks. 

The results of these two studies appear to be consistent with 
other results from the project. First, positive changes did seem to 
occur which might be expected to render the subjects more amenable to 
formal classroom learning. Second, the changes which were noted during 
the first year of participation in the program are more pronounced 
than subsequent progress. This conclusion seems warranted both from 
the analysis of behavior by categories and from the fact that agreement 
of assigned ranks and actual ranks is considerably higher for analysis 
of oupils in the program for one year than for those who participated 
for a longer time. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR STUDENTS IN PROGRAM FOR ONE YEAR 



Subject 


Coefficient 


of Concordance 


Spearmans 


rho 


3 




.51* 


.87 




6 




.96* 


.51 




8 




.23* 


.75 




1 1 




.47* 


.68 




13 




.35* 


.08 




15 




.15 


.57 




17 




.40* 


.81 




18 




.07 


,83 




20 




.41* 


.63 




21 




.36* 


.56 




*Si gni f 1 cant 


<c = .05 








SUMMARY OF 


STATISTICS FOR STUDENTS IN 


PROGRAM FOR TWO 


YEARS 


Subject 


Coefficient 


of Concordance 


Spearman^ 


rho 


1 




.59** 


.66* 




2 




.29** 


-.19 




4 




.50** 


.45 




5 




.44** 


.32 




7 




.65** 


.06 




9 




.36** 


.05 




10 




.27** 


.55 




12 




.34** 


.76* 




14 




.31** 


.65* 




16 




.42** 


.90* 




19 




.46** 


.27 





*Signi f i cant «c = .05 

**SIgnif leant <■ ~ .01 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION FOR EVALUATORS 



Over a oerlod of two years (1966-68) the California School for 
the Deaf at Riverside carried on an experimental study with emotionally 
disturbed deaf boys ranging in age from seven through twelve. The 
subjects were all prelingua I ly deaf and were unable to understand 
speech with their eyes closed even with amplification. A majority 
of the subjects had little or no receptive or expressive communication 
because of their deafness and their inability to function in a 
regular educational program for deaf children. 

The Lei ter International Performance Scale was administered to 
all subjects, and all had an intelligence level of at least dull- 
normal. In addition, no subject was severely neurological ly impaired 
as shown by neurological examination and EEG tracings. All of the 
subjects had history of hyperactivity or some other emotional problem 
that prevented the'r satisfactory performance in regular educational 
programs for the deaf. 

The purposes of the study were: 

1. To explore the best teaching techniques to be used to 
bring about behavioral change in seriously emotional 
disturbed deaf children that would result In these 
children being able to live harmoniously with others 
and to learn in a small group situation. 

2. To explore the appropriate program and activities for 
these children in their living arrangements to bring 
about change as stated above. 

3. To explore the effect of parental education and counseling 
in bringing about change in the behavior of these 

chi Idren. 

All of the subjects were assessed by the teaching and dormitory 
staff members using a rating form based on Dr. Hewett f s (1967) 

"Hierarchy of Educational Tasks". This developmental hierarchy 
"delineates seven stages of learning and the tasks which must be 
accomplished at each level if efficient learning is to occur." 

Through the use of this rating the children could be described in terms 
of their deficits in learning readiness. The use of the hierarchy 
in effect provides a link to link diagnosis with educational operations 
appropriate at various levels of deve Iopment. According to Hewett, 

"The child must learn to pay aftentlon, respond in learning, order 
his behavior, explore his environment, and function appropri ately as 
a member of a group if he is to master intellectual skills and 
achieve intrinsic motivation for learning." 
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This hierarchy of educational tasks is helpful in determing what 
the chi Id must learn so that he can reach the stat8 of readiness . 
that will enable him to function successfully in a learning situation. 

Hewett f s Hierarchy of Educational Tasks 



Level 

Attention 



Response 



Order 



Exp I oratory 



Social 



Tasks 

Attending to assignments. 

Preferring reality instead of 
fantasy. 

Attending to behavior which supports 
learning rather than ritualistic 
compulsive behavior. 

Having appropriate interests and 
bel iefs. 

Attending to the teacher. 

Retaining the information. 

Responding to assignments. 

Not evidencing constriction in 
learning performance,. 

Responding to a wide range of 
learning interests. 

Approaching teacher and peers. 

Responding in a classroom setting. 

Following directions. 

Displaying con+rolled behavior in 
learning. 

Functioning within classroom 
I i mi ts. 

Completing assignments. 

Acquiring complete and accurate 
knowledge of the environment. 

Independent interest in exploring 
the environment. 

Being competent in sensory-motor 
exploration of environment. 

Obtaining the approval of others. 

Not being overly dependent on the 
attention and praise of others. 
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Mastery 



Utilizing intellectual capacity 
In self-care. 

Acquisition of intellectual and 
academi c ski I Is. 

Achievement Pursuing learning on a basis of 

intrinsic motivation. 

After the dormitory staff and teachers had completed their 
evaluations of Individual subjects, a staff conference was held to 
review these deficits that were causing problems for individual 
children and strategies were devised for overcoming them. 

To bring about behavior changes in the subjects a modification 
of the engineered classroom devised by Dr. Hewett was uti lized. 
Children took a checkcard from the rack provided for this purpose 
inside the classroom door as they entered school each morning. This 
card was retained on the chi ldren f s desks throughout the day. Every 
fifteen minutes checkcards were awarded by the teacher; two black 
checkmarks for beginning the assigned task promptly, three black 
checkmarks for completing th^ assigned task, and five red checkmarks 
for appropriate behavior during the fifteen minute period. If the 
child f s performance was below the expected level, checkmarks were 
withheld for that period. Awarding of checkmarks was coupled with 
teacher praise. At the end of the day the number of checkmarks 
earned was totaled and recorded on a graph card which was on display 
in the classroom. This graph card served to provide a record of 
behavior for the month. If a sufficient number of checks was earned 
during the day the card was exchanged for a reward. These rewards 
took the form of candy or money. Where money was used as a reward 
a dime was placed in a piggy bank at the end of the day and this 
money was used to purchase articles at a local five and ten cent 
store or was used during a weekly trip to a local bowling alley. 

At times, children were unable to maintain a satisfactory level 
of performance at their assigned tasks. When this occurred, teachers 
used various interventions which were designed to insure that the 
child would continue to earn checkmarks. These interventions are 
quite si mi lar to those devised by Dr. Hewett (1967), and descend the 
hierarchy of educational tasks in the order of their application. 

1. Send student to study booth or corner of room. 

2. Modify assignment. 

3. The use of teacher approval or disapproval. 

4. Send to activities center. 
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5. Provide individual assistance. 

6. Time out. 

7. Exclusion. 

In addition to the checkmark system employed In the classroom 
the dormitory counselors used a similar system during the time the 
children were under their care. Checkcards were exchanged for 
rewards in the evening, and these rewards took the form of candy. 
Cracker Jacks, or soda pop. In addition, bonus checks were awarded 
for exemplary behavior during the day. If the child received enough 
of these he was permitted to select from a variety of small, plastic 
toys. 



The purpose of the project was to determine the effectiveness of 
behavior modification procedures in helping the subjects to modify 
their behavior to the extent necessary for their successful integration 
into regular classes and dormitory programs for deaf children. 

Over the two year period narrative behavior reports were compi led 
on each of the subjects by the project staff. These reports are 
to be used to determine the degree of the effectiveness of the 
procedures used in the experimental study. We have randomly selected 
ten of these weekly reports on the eleven subjects who were involved 
in the study over the two year period. Please arrange these in what 
you judge to be an ascending level of behavior with the reports 
showing the greatest degree of maladjustment at the beginning and 
the most appropriate behavior last. Your ratings will be correlated 
with the actual chronological order of these reports and will serve 
to provide us with the statistical information that we need to 
complete our final report for the U. S. Office of Education. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 
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APPENDIX B 



FORM USED FOR STAFF RATINGS 



CHILD’S NAME: 



BEHAVIOR WITH ADULTS 



Improved 




Unchanged 




Worse 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 



BEHAVIOR WITH OTHER CHILDREN 



Improved 



Unchanged Worse 



5 



4 



3 



2 



1 




APPENDIX C 



READING ACHIEVEMENT SCORES FOR CHILDREN IN REGULAR CLASSES 
AT CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, RIVERSIDE 



One Year 


Chance 


In Gates Primary Reading Test 


Scores 




for 


Random 


Sample of Non-DI sturbed Deaf i 


D upl Is 






CAGP 


Gates 


Pri mary 


1 




Subject 


Test 1 


! Test 1 


Test 2 


Change 




Lower School 


1 


2.33 


1.4 


2.2 


0.8 




2 


2.33 


2.4 


2.7 


0.3 




3 


2.42 


1.4 


1.9 


0.5 




4 


2.42 


1.7 


2.3 


0.6 




5 


2.83 


1.7 


2.2 


0.5 








E lementary 


Schoo 1 






6 


2.67 


2.5 


2.6 


0.1 




7 


3.08 


1.5 


i • 7 


0.2 




8 


3.08 


2.9 


3.6 


0.7 




9 


3.17 


1.9 


2.2 


0.3 




10 


3.33 


1.8 


1.8 


0.0 




1 i 


3.83 


2.8 


2.4 


-0.4 




12 


3.92 


3.1 


3.4 


0.3 




13 


4.50 


3.0 


3.2 


0.2 




14 


4.67 


2.4 


2.4 


0.0 




15 


4.92 


2.2 


1,9 


-0. 3 




16 


5.08 


2.0 


1,6 


-0.4 




17 


5.08 


3.2 


3.4 


0.2 




18 


5.33 


3.0 


3.0 


0.0 




19 


5.33 


4.0 


4. 1 


0 . 1 




20 


5.42 


1.6 


1.8 


0.2 




21 


5.83 


3.8 


4.2 


0.4 




22 


6.75 


2.3 


1.9 


-0.4 




23 


7.0 


2.8 


2.2 


-0.6 




24 


7.17 


2.8 


2.6 


- 0.2 




1 '-lean di f ference 


= 0.13 


t = 1.842 N.S 


• 
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APPENDIX D 



PARENT ATTITUDE RESEARCH INVENTORY 



Accepting comradeship with child 

Children should be happier and better behaved If parents would show 
an interest in their affairs. 

Laughing at children’s jokes and telling children jokes makes 
things go more smoothly. 

Parents who are interested in hearing about their children’s parties, 
dates and fun help them to grow up right# 

If parents would have fun with their chi Idren, the chi Idren would be 
more apt to take their advice. 

When you do things together, children feel close to you and can 
talk easier. 

Encouraging verbalization of conflicts 

Children should be allowed to disagree with their pare s if they 
feel their own ideas are better. 

Children should be encouraged to tell their parents about it 
whenever they feel family rules are unreasonable. 

A child has a right to his own point of view and ought to be allowed 
to express i t. 

A child’s ideas should be seriously considered in making family 
decisions. 

When a child is in trouble, he ought to know he won’t be punished 
for talking about it with his parents. 

Accepting rights of child as equal 

Parents should adjust to the chi Idren some rather than always 
expecting the children to adjust to the parents. 

Parents must earn the respect of their chi idren by the way they act. 

Children are too often asked to do all the compromising and 
adjustment and that is not fair. 

As much as is reasonable a parent should try to treat a child as 
an equal • 
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Accepting rights of child as equal (Continued) 

There is no reason parents should have their own way all the 
time, any more than that children should have their own way 
a I I the ti me. 

Strictness by parents 

A child will be graceful later on for strlck training. 

Strict discipline develops a fine strong character. 

Children who are held to firm rules grow up to be the best adults. 
Most children should have more discipline than they get. 

Children are actually happier under strict training. 

Keeping the child busy 

There are so many things a child has to learn in life there is 
no excise for him sitting around with time on his hands. 

Children who don*t try hard for success wi II feel they have missed 
out on things later on. 

Parents should teach their children that the way to get ahead 
is to keep busy and not waste time. 

A child who is "on the go” all the time will most likely be happy. 

The sooner a child learns that a wasted minute is lost forever, 
the better of f he wi 1 1 be. 

Acceleration of development 

Most children are toilet trained by 15 months of age. 

The sooner a child learns to walk, the better he*s trained. 

The earlier a child is weaned from its emotional ties to its 
parents, the better it will handle its own problems. 

A mother should make an effort to get her chi Id toi let trained at 
the earliest possible age. 

A child should be weaned away from the bottle or breast as soon 
as possible. 



Fost ering c hi ld’s dependency 



A good mother should shelter her child from life’s little 
difficulties. 

A mother should do her best to avoid any d i sappoi ntnenl foi 
her child. 

A child should be protected from jobs which might be too (it in*, or 
hard for him. 

Parents should know better than to allow their chi Idrcn to bo 
exposed to difficult situations. 

Children should be kept away from all hard jobs which might be 
di scouraci ng. 



Intrusiveness by parents 

A mother should make it her business to know everything tier 
children arc thinking. 

A child should never keep a secret from his parents. 

An alert parent should try to learn all her child’s thoughts. 

A mother has a right to know everything going on in her chi Id's 
life because her child is part of her. 

It is a mother's duty to make sure she knows her child’s inner- 
most thoughts. 

Suppression of chi id’s aggression 

A child should be taught to avoid fighting no matter what happens. 

A child should be taught to always come to his parents or teachers 
rather than fight when he is in trouble. 

There is no good excuse for a child hitting another child. 

Children should not be encouraged to box or wrestle because it 
often leads to trouble or injury. 

Most parents prefer a quiet child to a ’’scrappy" one. 
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Breaking child’s willfulness 



Some children are just so bad they must be taught to fear adults 
for rheir own good. 

It is frequently necessary to drive the mischief out of a child 
before he will behave. 

A wise parent will teach a child early just who is boss. 

Children need some of the natural meanness taken out of them. 

It is sometimes necessary for the parents to break the child’s will. 



Avoidance of communication 



If you let children talk about their troubles they end up com- 
plaining even more. 

Parents who start a child talking about his worries don T t realize 
that sometimes it ; s better to just leave well enough alone. 

Children pester you with all their little upsets if you aren’t 
careful from the first. 

If a child has upset feelings it is best to leave him alone and 
not make it look serious. 

The trouble with giving attention to children’s problems is they 
usually just make up a lot of stories to keep you interested. 



Suppression of sex interest 

A young child should be protected from hearing about sex. 

It is very important that young boys and girls not be allowed to 
see each other completely undressed. 

Children who take part in sex play become sex criminals when 
they grow up. 

Sex is one of the greatest problems to be contended with in children. 

There is usually something wrong with a child who asks a lot of 
questions about sex. 



Conf t ict in marriage 



People who think, they can get along in marriage without arguments 
just don’t know the facts. 

Sometimes it’s necessary for a wife to tel I off her husband in 
order to get her rights. 

No matter how well a married couple love each other, there are 
always differences which cause irritation and lead to arguments. 

There are some things which just can’t be settled by a mild 
discussion. 

It’s natural to have quarrels when two people who both have minds 
of their own get married. 



Irritability of parents 

Children will get on any woman’s nerves if she has to be with 
them a I I day. 

Mothers very often feel that they can’t stand their children a 
moment longer. 

It’s a rare mother who can be sweet and even tempered with her 
chi Idren a 1 1 day. 

Raising children is a nerve-wracking job. 

It’s natural for a mother to "blow her top" when children are 
selfish and demanding. 

Fear of harming child (reaction to unconscious hostile feelings) 

You must always keep tight hold of baby during his bath for in a 
careless moment he might slip. 

All young mothers are afraid of their awkwardness in handling 
and holding the baby. 

Mothers never stop blaming themselves if their babies are injured 
in accidents. 

Most mothers are fearful that they may hurt their babies in 
hand I ing them. 

A mother’s greatest fear is that in a forgetful moment she might 
let something bad happen to the baby. 
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Seclusion of the mother 



The home is the only thing that matters to a good mother. 

The women who want lots of parties seldom make good mothers. 

A woman has to choose between having a well run home and hobnobbing 
around with neighbors and friends. 

Too many women forget that a mother’s place ?s in the home. 

A good mother will find enough social life within the family. 

Inconsiderateness of the husband 

Mothers would do their job better with the children if fathers 
were more kind. 

Husbands could do their part if they were less selfish. 

When a mother doesn’t do a good job with children, it’s probably 
because the father doesn’t do his part around the home. 

If mothers could get their wishes, they would most often ask 
that their husband be more understanding. 

Few men realize that a mother needs some fun in life too. 



Dependency of the mother 

There is nothing worse for a young mother than being alone while 
going through her first experience with a baby. 

It isn’t fair that a woman has to bear just about all the burden 
of raising children by herself. 

A wise woman will do anything to avoid being by herself before 
and after a new baby. 

Most women need more time than they are given to rest up in the 
home after going through childbirth. 

Taking care of a small baby is something no woman should be 
expected to do all by herseif. 



Supremacy of the parent 



Wore parents should teach their children to have unquestioning 
loyalty to them. 

The child should be taught to revere his parents above all other 
grownups. 

A child soon learns that there is no greater wisdom than that 
of his parents. 



Parents deserve the highest esteem and regard of their children. 



Loyalty to parents comes before anything else. 



Excluding outside influences 

It’s best for the child if he never gets started wondering whether 
his mother^ views are right. 

A parent never should be made to look wrong in a child’s eyes. 

Children should never learn things outside the home which make 
them doubt their parents’ ideas. 

The child should not question the thinking of his parents. 

There is nothing worse than letting a child hear criticisms of 
his mother. 



Rejection of homemakinq role 

One of the worst things about taking care of a home is a woman 
feels that she can’t get out. 

Having to be with the children all the time gives a woman the 
feeling her wings have been clipped. 

Most young mothers are bothered more by the feeling of being 
shut up in the home than by anything else. 

One of the bad things about raising children is that you aren’t 
free enough of the time to do just as you like. 

A young mother feels "held down” because there are lots of things 
she wants to do while she is young. 
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Ascendancy of the mother 



If a mother doesn't no ahead and make rules ior the home, the 
children and husband will get into troubles they don't need to. 

Children and husbands do better when the mother is strong enough 
to settle most of the problems. 

A mother has to do the planning because she is the one who knows 
what's going on in the home. 

The whole family does fine if the mother puts her shoulders to 
the wheel and takes charge of things. 

A married woman knows that she v/i 1 1 have to take the lead in 
family matters. 



Martyrdom of the mother 

Children should realize how much parents have to give up for them. 

A mother must expect to give up her own happiness for that of her 
child. 

Few woman get the gratitude they deserve for all they have done 
for their children. 

Children should be more considerate of their mothers since their 
mothers suffer so much for them. 

Mothers sacrifice almost all their own fun for their children. 
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Mother of Subject ,fll 



Disagree 



Accepting comradeship with child 
Encouraging verbalization of conflicts 
Accepting rights of child as ecfual 



Strictness by parents 
Keeping the child busy 
Acceleration of development 
Fostering child's dependency 
Intrusiveness by parents 
Suppression of child’s aggression 
Breaking child’s willfulness 
Avoidance of communication 
Suppression of sex interest 

Conflict in marriage 
Irritability of parents 
/ear of harming child 
Seclusion of the mother 
inconsiderateness of the husband 
Dependency of the mother 
Supremacy of the parent 
Excluding outside influences 
Rejection of homemaking role 
Ascendancy of the mother 
Martyrdom of the mother 



i 

j 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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i 
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i 
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Mother of Sub iect #3 



Disagree 



Agree 



Accepting comradeship with child 
Encouraging verbalization of conflicts 
Accepting rights of child as equal 

Strictness by parents 
Keeping the child busy 
Acceleration of development 
Fostering child’s dependency 
Intrusiveness by parents 
Suppression of child's aggression 
Breaking child's willfulness 
Avoidance of communication 
Suppression of sex interest 

Conflict in marriage 
Irritability of parents 
Fear of harming child 
Seclusion of the mother 
Inconsiderateness of the husband 
Dependency of the mother 
Supremacy of the parent 
Excluding outside influences 
Rejection of homemaking role 
Ascendancy of the mother 
Martyrdom of the mother 





Mother of Sub iect #4 



Disagree 



Accepting comradeship with child 
Encouraging verbalization of conflicts 
Accepting rights of child as equal 

Strictness by parents 
Keeping the child busy 
Acceleration of development 
Fostering child's dependency 
Intrusiveness by parents 
Suppression of child's aggression 
Breaking child's willfulness 
Avoidance of communication 
Suppression of sex interest 

Conflict in marriage 
Irritability of parents 
Fear of harming child 
Seclusion of the mother 
Inconsiderateness of the husband 
Dependency of the mother 
Supremacy of the parent 
Excluding outside influences 
Rejection of homemaking role 
Ascendancy of the mother 
Martyrdom of the mother 
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Mother of Subject #5 



Accepting comradeship with child 
Encouraging verbalization of conflicts 
Accepting rights of child as equal 

Strictness by parents 
Keeping the child busy 
Acceleration of development 
Fostering child's dependency 
Intrusiveness by parents 
Suppression of child's aggression 
Breaking child's willfulness 
Avoidance of communication 
Suppression of sex interest 

Conflict in marriage 
Irritability of parents 
Fear of harming child 
Seclusion of the mother 
Inconsiderateness of the husband 
Dependency of the mother 
Supremacy of the parent 
Excluding outside influences 
Rejection of homemaking role 
Ascendancy of the mother 
Martyrdom of the mother 



Disagree 



Agree 
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Mother of Subject #6 



Agree 



Accepting comradeship with chilu 
Encouraging verbalization of conflicts 
Accepting rights of child as equal 

Strictness by parents 
Keeping the child busy 
Acceleration of development 
Fostering child's dependency 
Intrusiveness by parents 
Suppression of child's aggression 
breaking child's willfulness 
Avoidance of communication 
Suppression of sex interest 

Conflict in marriage 
Irritability of parents 
Fear of harming child 
Seclusion of the mother 
Tnconsiderateness of the husband 
Dependency of the mother 
Supremacy of the parent 
Excluding outside influences 
Rejection of homemaking role 
Ascendancy of the mother 
Martyrdom of the mother 



Disagree 




Mother of Subject #7 

Accepting comradeship vith child 
Encouraging verbalization of conflicts 
Accepting rights of child as equal 

Strictness by parents 
Keeping the child busy 
Acceleration of development 
Fostering child’s dependency 
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Conflict in marriage 
irritability of parents 
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Mother of Subject #10 
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Mother of Subject #12 
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Ascendancy of the mother 
Martyrdom of the mother 
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Mother of Subject #14 
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h CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY (CPI) 
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PROFILES OF PARENTS 
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CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY SCALE DESCRIPTIONS 



Class I. MEASURES OF POISE, ASCENDENCY, AND SELF-ASSURANCE 

1. Dominance (Do) 

To assess factors of leadership ability, dominance, 
persistence; and social initiative. HIGH SCORERS: acjressive, 

confident, outgoing, planfui, having initiative; verbally fluent, 
self-reliant. LOW SCORERS: retiring, inhibited, commonplace. 

Indifferent, silent, slow in thought and action; avoiding 
situations of tension and decision; lacking in self-confidence. 

2. Capacity for status (Cs) 

To serve as an index of an individual’s capacity for status 
(not his actual or achieved status). The scale attempts to 
measure the personality qualities and attributes which underlie 
and lead to status. HIGH SCORERS: active, ambitious, forceful, 

insightful, resourceful, and versatile; ascentant and self-seeking; 
effective in communication; having personal scope and breadth of 
interests. LOW SCORERS: apathetic, shy conventional , dul I , 

simple, and slow; stereotyped in thinking; restricted in outlook 
and interests; uneasy and awkward in new or unfamiliar social 
situations. 

3. Soci ability (Sy) 

To identifv persons of outgoing, sociable, participative 
temperament. HIGH SCORERS: confi dent enterpri sing, ingenious, 

and outgoing; competitive and forward; original and fluent in 
thought. LOW SCORERS: awkward, conventional quiet, submissive; 

detached and passive in attitude; suggestible and overly influenced 
by others 1 reactions and opinions. . 

4. Social presence (Sp) 

To assess factors such as poise, spontaneity, and seH- 
confidence in personal and social interaction. HIGH SCORERS, 
clever, enthusiastic, imaginative, quick, informal, spontaneous, 
active, and vigorous; having an expressive, ebullient nature. 

LOW SCORERS: deliberate, moderate, patient, sel f-restrai ned, and 

simple; vacci Hating and uncertain in decision; literal and 
unoriginal in thinking and judging. 
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Self-acceptance (Sa) 



To assess factors such as sense of personal worth , self- 
acceptance, and capacity for independent thinking and action. 

HIGH SCORERS: intelligent, outspoken, cool, versatile, witty, 

aggressive, and self-centered; possessing self-confidence and 
self-assurance. LOW SCORERS: methodical, conservati ve, dependable, 

conventional, easy-going and quiet; self-abasing and given to 
feelings of guilt and self-blame; passive in action and narrow 
in interests. 

6. Sense of well-being (Wb) 

To identify persons who minimize their worries and complaints, 
and who are relatively free from self-doubt and disi llusionment. 

HIGH SCORERS: ambitious, alert, and versatile; productive and 

active; valuing work and effort for its own sake. LOW SCORERS: 
unambitious, leisurely, cautious, apathetic, and conventional; 
self-defensive and apologetic; constricted in thought and action. 

Chess II. MEASURES OF SOCIALIZATION, MATURITY, AND RESPONSIBILITY 

7. Responsibility (Re) 

To identify persons of conscientious, responsible, and 
dependable disposition and temperament. HIGH SCORERS: responsible, 

thorough, progressive, capable, dignified, and independent; con- 
scientious and dependable; alert to ethical and moral issues. 

LOW SCORERS: awkward, changeable, immature, moody, lazy, and 

disbelieving; influenced by personal bias, spite, and dogmatism; 
under-control led and impulsive in behavior. 

8. Socialization (So) 

To indicate the degree of social maturity, probity, and 
rectitude which the individual has attained. HIGH SCORERS: honest, 

industrious, obliging, sincere, modest, steady, conscientious, and 
responsible; self-denying and conforming. LOW SCORERS: defensive, 

• demanding, opinionated, resentful, headstrong, rebellious, and 
undependable; guileful and deceitful; given to excess, ostentation, 
and exhibition in behavior. 

9. Self-control (Sc) 

To assess the degree and adequacy of self-regulation and self- 
control and freedom from impulsivity and se I f-cente redness. HIGH 
SCORERS: calm, patient, practical, self-approving, thoughtful and 

deliberate; strict and thorough in their own work and in their 
expectations for others; honest and conscientious. LOW SCORERS: 
impulsive, shrewd, excitable, irritable, self-centered, and 
uninhibited; aggressive and assertive; overemphasizing personal 
pleasure and self-gain. 
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10. Tolerance (To) 

To identify persons with permissive, accepting and non- 
judgmental social beliefs and attitudes. HIGH SCORERS: enter- 

prising, informal, quicK, tolerant, clear-thinki ng, resourceful; 
intellectually able; having broad and varied interests: LOW 

SCORERS: inhibited, aloof, wary and retiring; passive and 

overly judgmental in attitude; disbelieving and distrustful in 
personal and social outlook. 

11. Good impression (Gi ) 

To identify persons capable of creating a favorable impres- 
sion, and who are concerned about how others react to them. HIGH 
SCORERS: cooperative, enterprising, outgoing, warm and helpful: 

diligent and persistent. LOW SCORERS: inhibited, shrewd, wary, 

and resentful; cool and distant in their relationships; self- 
centered and too little concerned with the needs and wants of 
others. 

1 2. Communa I i ty (Cm) 

To indicate the degree to which an individuals reactions 
and responses correspond to the modal ("common") pattern estab- 
lished for the inventory. HIGH SCORERS: moderate, tactful, 

reliable, sincere, patient, steady, and realistic; honest and 
conscientious; having common sense and good judgment. LOW SCORERS: 
impatient, changeable, complicated, nervous, restless, and 
confused; guileful and deceitful; inattentive and forgetful; 
having interna! conflicts. 

Class III. MEASURES OF ACHIEVEMENT POTENTIAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
EFFICIENCY 

13. Achievement via conformance (Ac) 

To identify those factors of interest and motivation which 
facilitate achievement in any setting where conformance is a 
positive behavior, HIGH SCORERS: capable, cooperative, organized, 

responsible, stable, and sincere; persistent and industrious; 
valuing intellectual activity and achievement. LOW SCORERS: 
course, stubborn, awkward, insecure, and opinionated; easily 
disorganized under stress or pressures to conform; pessimistic 
about their occupational futures. 
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14. Ach i evement via independence (Ai) 

To identify those factors of interest and motivation which 
■facilitate achievement in any setting where autonomy and independ- 
ence are positive behaviors. HIGH SCORERS: mature, forceful, 

dominant, demanding, and foresiahted; independent and self-* 
reliant; having superior intellectual ability and judgment. LOW 
SCORERS: inhibited, anxious, cautious, dissatisfied, dull; 

submissive and compliant before authority; lacking in self- insight 
and se I f-understandi nq. 

15. Intellectual efficiency (Le) 

To indicate the degree of personal and intellectual effi- 
ciency which the individual has attained. HIGH SCORERS: effi- 

cient, clear-thi nking, intelligent, progressive, thorough, and 
resourceful; alert and well-informed; placing a high value on 
intellectual matters. LOW SCORERS: confused, cautious, easy- 

going, defensive, shallow, and unambitious; conventional and 
stereotyped in thinking; lacking in se I f-di recti on and self- 
disci p I i ne. 

Class IV. MEASURES OF INTELLECTUAL AND INTEREST MODES 

16. Psycho log? ca l-mi ndedness (Py) 

To measure the degree to which the individual is interested 
in, and responsive to, the inner needs, motives, and experiences 
of others. HIGH SCORERS: outgoing, spontaneous, quick, resource- 
ful, changeable; verbally fluent and socially ascendant; rebellious 
toward rules, restrictions, and constraints. LOW SCORERS: apa- 

thetic, serious, and unassuming; slow and deliberate in tempo; 
overly conforming and conventional. 

1 7. F lexi b i H ty (Fx) 

To indicate the degree of flexibility and adaptability cf a 
person f s thinking and social behavior. HIGH SCORERS: insightful, 

informal, adventurous, humorous, rebellious, idealistic, assertive, 
and egotistic; sarcastic and cynical; concerned with personal 
pleasure and diversion. LOW SCORERS: deliberate, worrying, 

industrious, guarded, mannerly, methodical, and rigid; forma! and 
pedantic in thought; deferential to authority, custom, and 
tradition. 






16 . f-’emi ni ni ty (Fe) 



To assess the masculinity or femininity of interests. (High 
scores indicate more feminine interests, low scores more 
masculine.) HIGH SCORERS: appreciative, patient, helpful, 

gentle, moderate, persevering, and sincere; respectful and 
accepting of others; behaving in a conscientious and sympathetic 
way. LOW SCORERS: hardheaded, ambitious, masculine, active, 

robust, and restless; manipulative .and opportunistic in dealing 
with others; blunt and direct in thinking and action; impatient 
with delay, indecision, and reflection. 
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APPENDIX F 





THINKING ABOUT YOUR DEAF CHILD 



Thinking back to the time when your chi Id entered the Pi lot 
Project please describe changes (good or bad) thaf have taken place 
in him in each of the following areas. Also indicate what you 
think has been the cause of each of these changes. 

1. His relationship with you. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

2. His relationships with other adults. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

3. His re lationsh ips with other children. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

4. Specific behavior problems. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

5. His receptive communication (ability to understand what is 
said to him by others). 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

6. His expressive communication (ability to make himself understood 
by others). 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

7. His awareness and understanding of what is going on around him. 
Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

8. His feelings about school. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 
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9. His genera! mood (happiness or unhappiness). 
Changes you have seen: 

What you fee! has caused these changes: 

!0. Other changes you have seen: 

What you fee! has caused these changes. 
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THINKING ABOUT YOUR OTHER CHILDREN 



Thinking back to the time when your child entered the Pi lot 
Project please describe changes (good or bad) that have taken place 
in his brother (s) and/or sister (s) in each of the following areas. 
Also indicate what you think has been the cause of each of these 
changes. 

1. Feelings toward their deaf brother. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

2. Relationship with their deaf brother. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

3. Ability to understand their deaf brother when he attempts to 
communicate with them. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

4. Ability to communicate with their deaf brother. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

5. Other changes you have seen. 

What you feel has caused these changes: 
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THINKING ABOUT YOURSELF 



Thinking back to the time when your child entered the Pilot Project 
please describe changes (good or bad) that have taken place within 
yourself in each of the following areas. Also indicate what you 
think has been the cause of each of fhese changes. 

1. Your feelings about your child. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

2. Your feelings about your child’s deafness. 

Changes you have felt: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

3. Your relationship with your child. 

Changes you have felt: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

4. Your relationship v/ith your husband or wife. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you think caused these changes: 

5. Your abi lity to understand your son when he attempts to communicate 
with you. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

6. Your ability to communicate with your son: 

Changes you have seen: 

What you think has caused these changes: 

7. What you expect of your son. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

8. Your hopes for your son. 

Changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 

9. Other changes you have seen: 

What you feel has caused these changes: 
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THINKING ABOUT THE PARENT PROGRAM 



Over the past two years our Parent Program has covered many areas. 

To assist others who will be planning parent education and counseling 
orograms in the future we would like to have your honest evaluation 
of each of the following: 



Area 


Very 

Va 1 ua6 le 


Somewhat 
Valuab le 


Of little 
Va 1 ue 


Of No 
Value 


Demonstration of teachina 
methods by teachers. 










Talk on discipline by 
school psychologist 










Talk on psychological 
implications of deafness 
by school psychologist 










Talk on language development 
of deaf children 










Film on deafness and talk 
on deafness and hearing 
aids by school audiologist 










Panel discussion by deaf 
adults on what it is like 
for a deaf child growing 
up i n a hearing family 










Gym demonstration 










Talks by counselors on 
dormitory life 










Parent discussion and 
counseling meetings with 
the family and marriage 
counselor, Mr, Kirkpatrick 


- 








Reports on results of 
personality tests by 
Mr, Kirkpatrick 










Manual communication 
classes 
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Area 


ValuaK le 


%T88l!?S 


Of Little 
Va 1 ue 


Of No 
Value 


Weekly Issson plans and 
reports on progress and 
behavior in school 










Teacher-counse lor 
progress reports 










Parent- teacher 
conferences 










Parent-Counse lor-Teacher 
conferences 










Summer homework 











What part of the Pi lot Project program do you feel has proved most 
helpful to you as a parent? 

What part do you feel has proved least helpful to you? 

What part of the Pi lot Project program do you feel has been most 
helpful to your son? 

What part do you feel has been least helpfui to him? 



APPENDIX G 



o 



RIVERSIDE 



CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 



Language Course of Study for Pi lot Project 
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OVERALL OBJECTIVES 



To Identify and match the names and pictures of objects 
or people a given percentage of Items for each unit. 

To write and say or flngerspell after being shown pictures 
of objects or people a given percentage of vocabulary 
words listed I n each unit. 

To write, say or fingerspell a given percentage of the 
listed vocabulary words in simple sentences. (See 
language pr?nclples>) 

To read and carry out simple commands related to vocabulary 
i n each unit. 

To give written, verbal or f i ngerspe I led responses to 
question forms, and to be able to ask questions using 
language principles. (See language principles.) 



CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, RIVERSIDE 
Language Course of Study for Pilot Project - 1966 

UNIT: BODY 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. To identify from pictures or from parts pointed out by 
teacher and match the names of 90% of List A and 15 % of List 

2. To write and say and/or fingerspell from pictures or from 
Darts poi nted out by the teacher. 

3. To use the names of the body parts in simple sentences. 

4. To identify parts of the body of other people and animals. 

5. To read and carry out simple commands relating to the body. 

VOCABULARY 



Nouns Verbs 



List A 90% 


List B 15 % 


90% 


head 


elbow 


eyebrow 


brush 


eyes fingers 


th roat 


comb 


ears 


thumb 


forehead 


close 


nose 


chest 


eyelashes 


open 


mouth 


waist 


eye! 1 ds 


move 


tooth 


hips 


cheek 


hold 


tongue 


knee 


palm 


fold 


hai r 


leg 


f 1 ngernal Is 


poi nt 


1 i ps 


ankle 


thigh 


blow 


chi n 


toes 


calf 


wipe 


shoulder 
hand 
arm 
wri st 


foot 

face 

body 


shi n 


dry 

clean 

look 
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UNIT: CLOTHING 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. To identify and match the names of 60^ of objects in list 
and 15 % of verbs. 

2. To write and say and/or fingerspell from pictures or 
objects pointed out by the teacher. 

3. To use the names of these objects In simple sentences. 

4. To identify these objects. 

5. To read and carry out simple commands relating to these 
objects. 

VOCABULARY 



Nouns 60 % 


Verbs 75 % 


hat 


dress 


put on 


baseba j i cap 


blouse 


take off 


shi rt 


ski rt 


i s weari ng 


tie 


slip 


tie 


jacket 


stock i ngs 


untie 


coat 


bows 


zip 


sweater 


pins 


i ron 


underwear 


ri ng 


button 


undershi rt 


bracelet 


pi n 


undershorts 


neck 1 ace 


sew 


socks 


purse 


rip 


shoes 


suit 


tear 


shoe laces 


pajamas 


buy 


pockets 


bathrobe 


look at 


buttons 


s 1 } ppers 


wash 


zipper 


apron 


hang up 


belt 


earri ngs 


put away 


handkerchief 


glasses 


put i n 


wal let 


hearing aid 


polish 


tl ssue 


closet 


fold 


drawer 

hook 


hanger 


pull up 
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UNIT: EMOTIONS 



OBJECTIVES: 

I* Match the correct adjective to the picture or the teacher 
facial expression. 

2. Write the adjectives. 

3. Write a simple sentence using the adjectives. 

4. Demonstrate the adjective shown on a flash card or 
f i ngerspe I led or speechread, 

3. Use the adjectives In conversation. 



VOCABULARY 



Adjectives - 50$ 



happy 
glad 
p leased 
sad 

unhappy 

mad 

upset 

worried 

proud 

ashamed 

exci ted 

angry 





Language Course of Study for Pilot Project - 1966 Cont'd. Page 4 
UNIT: NEEDS AND ADJECTIVES FOR SELF 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. Match the adjectives to pictures depicting them. 

2. Write adjectives shown by pictures depicting them. 

3. Use the correct adjective in describing emotions through 
speech or written language. 

4. To express personal needs and feelings through speech, 
fingerspelling or in written form. 

5. To read and dramatize simple sentences using these adjectives. 

VOCABULARY 



Adjectives for self- 50% 



hungry 

sleepy 

t! red 

hot 

warm 

cold 

thi rsty 

di rty 

hurt 

sore 

naughty 

bad 

clean 

right 

wrong 
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Language Course of Study for Pilot Project - 1966 Cont'd. Page 5 

UNIT: BIRTHDAY 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. Match the vocabulary words to pictures depicting them. 

2. Write words shown and/or fingerspell from pictures or 
objects poi nted out by the teacher. 

3. To use the words in simple sentences. 

4. To identify objects used in a birthday celebration. 

5. To construct simple sentences related to a birthday party. 

VOCABULARY 



Nouns 50# 


Verbs 50# 


cake 


sing 


cand les 


b low out 


presents 


wrap 


age 

years old 
b i rthday 
matches 


give 


1 1 ght 
ice cream 




surpr? se 




"Happy Birthday" 
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UNIT: FAMILY AND HOME 



A, Immediate Family: 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to match pictures with names of his family. 

2. To say and/or fingerspel! and write the names of family 
members from pictures. 

3. To use the names of fami ly members and objects of home 
environment in simple sentences. 

4. To identify from pictures of immediate family and 
objects of home environment. 

5. To read and carry out simple sentences relating to 
pictures of members of immediate family and objects of 
home environment. 



VOCABULARY 

80 % 



mother 

father 

sister - name 
brother - name 
pets - names and 

i denti fi cat ion 
man 
woman 



gi rl 
boy 

peop *e 

grandfather - special names 
grandmother - special names 
baby 

known relatives 
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UNIT: FAMILY AND HOME cont'd. 





B* Home location 
OBJECTIVES: 

1. To match pictures with the names of people and objects 
in the home environment. 

2. To say and/or fingerspell and write the names of people 
and objects in the home environment. 

3. To use the names of people and objects in the home 
environment in simple sentences. 

4. To identify from pictures people and objects in the 
home environment. 

5. To read and devise simple sentences relating to 
pictures of people and object in the home environment. 

VOCABULARY 

60 $ 



street 


man 


1 i ve 


go 


ci ty 


far 


co 1 ors 


stay 


town 


big 


move 


napkin 


state 


sma 1 1 


spoon 


plate 


address 


counter 


kni fe 


fork 


cup 


glass 


pans 


coffee pot 


Bedroom: 80$ 








bed 


drawer 


blanket 


hanger 


chai r 


pi 1 1 ow 


bedspread 


toys 


dresser 


sheets 


closet 


clock 


Bathroom - restroom: 80$ 






towe i s 


wash cloth 


ti ssues 


shower 


waste basket 


tooth paste 


bathtub 


toi let 


tooth brush 


soap 


toi let paper 


cabi net 


s } nk 


comb 


brush 


faucet 


dral n 


shower curtain 





Hall: 85$ 

upstairs"" 
downs tai rs 
steps 
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B. Home Location continued 



Garage: 85$ 


car 


saw 


hammer 


nai Is 


board 


tools 


bicycle 


lawn mower 


Outside: 60$ 


patio 


barbecue 


sidewalk 


swi nq 


porch 


driveway 


swimming pool 


roof 


garage 


yard 


screen door 


grass 


fence 


bushes 


rocks 


f lowers 


trees 
1 awn 


di rt 

front door 


back door 


mud 


Pood : 60$ 


beans 


bread 


butter 


cake 


candy 


cook i e 


cocoa 


app le 


bacon 


birthday cake 


cheese 


coca-cola (coke) 


cream 


hamburger 


hot dog 


i ce 


jel ly 


peanut butter 


coffee 


corn 


cracker 


gum 


i ce cream 


meat 


banana 


mi Ik 


carrot 


peas 


pepper 


pie 


potato 


salt 


soup 


sugar 


doughnuts 


egg 


lemon 


lemonade 


io 1 1 i pop 
(sucker) 


meat loaf 


nuts 


orange 


orange juice 


peach 


peanut 


tea 


tomato 


water 


f 1 sh 


pickle 


p 1 urns 


prunes 


pudding 


pumpkin 


sandwich 


stew 


stri ng beans 


tomato juice 


turkey 


breakfast 


1 unch 


di nner 


supper 


sweet potatoes 


Toys: 60$ 


ball 


doll 


drum 


horn 


ki te 


ma rb 1 e 


pai d 


top 


wagon 


ai rp lane 


bal loon 


bike 


dol 1 bed 


dol 1 buggy 


do! 1 house 


jacks 


jumping rope 


paper dol I 


scooter 


see-saw 


skates 


s 1 1 de 


swi ng 


truck 


whistle 
Pets : 60$ 


puppy 


dog 


cat 


horse 


duck 


pony 


ki tten 


lamb 
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UNIT: VACATION 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. To match pictures which relate to family vacations. 

2. To say and/or fingerspell and write places and verbs 
related to family vacations, 

3. To use the places and verbs of fami ly vacations in simple 
sentences, 

4. To identify from pictures places of family vacations. 

5. To read and devise simple sentences relating to pictures 
of family vacations. 

VOCABULARY 



Places 40 % 




Verbs 80$- 


sw> mmi ng pool 


parks 


dri ve 


camp 


picnic 


ri de 


tent 


p layround 


swim 


trai ler 


mountai n 


bike 


ocean 


h i ki ng 


row 


camper 


desert 


wa 1 k 


Di sney land 


boat (boating) 


fish 


Knotts’ Berry Farm 


zoo 


camp 


beach 


Marl ne land 


to see 


sand 


Sea World 




fishing 






camp i ng 






movies 
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UNIT: SCHOOL 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. To identify and match from pictures of objects and/or 
people, or actual objects and people, a given percentage 
of items listed below. 

2. To write and say or fingerspell from pictures, or actual 
objects and people, a given percentage of vocabulary listed 
below. 

3. To write, say or fingerspell a given percentage of the 
listed vocabulary in simple sentences. 

4. To read and carry out simple commands relating to vocabulary 
I is ted below. 

5. To give written, verbal or f i ngerspe I led responses to 
questions, and to be able to ask quesfions using language 
pri nci pies. 

VOCABULARY 

A. Classmates 1 names 100$ 

B. Teachers* names 100$ 

C* Counselors* names 100$ 

D. Objects: 

desk 

chalkboard 

penci I 

chaik 

pens 

paper 

eraser 

ru ler 

crayons 

chart 
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UNIT: RECR EAT I ON 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. To identify and match from pictures of recreational objects 
or the objecfs themselves, 50$ of the vocabulary words 

I isted below. 

2. To write and say or fingerspefl from pictures of recreational 
objects, or the objects themselves, 50$ of the vocabulary 
words listed below. 

3. To write, say or fingerspell 50$ of the vocabulary words 
listed below in simple sentences. 

4. To read and carry out simple commands relating to 
recreational objects listed below. 

5. To give written, verbal or f ingerspel led responses to 
questions, and to be able to ask questions using language 
principles. (See language pri ncip les. ) 

VOCABULARY 



Nouns 


50$ 


Verbs 50$ 


Swi ng 


game 


Play 


basebal 1 


tag 


th row 


basketbal 1 


yo-yo 


catch 


softbal 1 


jacks 


run 


vol leybal 1 


movies 


tag 


slide 


T. V. 


climb 


jungle gym 


s 1 i des 


line up 


tag 


coloring book 


get in circle 


klckba 1 1 


clay 


follow 


puzzles 


mod9 1 s 


peek 


cards 


cement 


chase 


shorts 


pal nt 


dance 


gym shoes 
T-shi rt 


water colors 


go to 

slide 

walk 

skip 

jump 
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UNIT; GYM , 



OBJECTIVES; 

1. To identify and match from pictures of objects a given 
percentage of words listed below* 

2. To write and say or fingerspell from pictures or actual 
objects a given percentage of vocabulary listed below. 

3. To write, say or fingerspell a given percentage of the 
listed vocabulary in simple sentences. 

4. To read and carry out simple commands relating to 
vocabulary listed below. 

5. To give written, verbal or fingerspell responses to 
question forms, and to be able to ask questions using 
language principles. 



VOCABULARY 



Nouns - 


20 % 


Verbs - 60# 


mats 




run 


ropes 




jump 


bal 1 




th row 


aoa Is 




win 


team 




lose 


1 i ne 




fin! sh 


bat 




bounce 


goal 




shoot 


start 




pass 


finish 


1 i ne 


stand 


turn 




catch 


stop watch 


tag 

watch 

push 

wait your turn 
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UNIT; FhiLD TRIPS 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. To identify and 'natch from pictures of field trip areas , 

or the areas themselves, a given percentage of items listed 
be I ow . 

2. To write, say or fingerspeil from pictures of field ir:? 
areas, or the areas themselves, a given percentage of 
vocabulary listed below. 

3. To write, say or fingerspeil a given percentage of the 
vocabulary words listed below in simple sentences. 

4. To read and carry out simple commands relating to field 
trips in vocabulary listed below. 

5. To give written, verbal or f i ngerspel led responses to 
questions, and to be able to ask questions using language 
pri nci pies. 



VOCABULARY 

Areas of School 100% 



A r Dormi tory: 

bathroom room 

counselors blinds 

B. Dining Room : 

table chairs 

C. Plav Area: 

Same as recreation 

D. Gym and Swimming Pool: 60% 



deep end jump drown 

deck change clothes hold breath 

diving board shallow end race 

glide curb ladder 

kick P.E. Teacher’s name spit 

float push swim 

splash 

dive 

glide 
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UNIT: COMMUNITY 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. To identify and match from piclures of objects, and/or 
people or actual objects, a given percentage of items listed 
under each subtitle. 

2. To write and say or fingerspell from pictures or actual 
objects a given percentage of vocaoulary listed in each 
subtit !e. 

3. To write, say or fingerspell a given percentage of the 
listed vocabulary in simple sentences. 

4. To read and carry out simple commands relating to 
vocabulary under each subtitle. 

5. To give written, verbal or f I ngerspe I led responses to 
question forms, and to be able to ask questions using 
language principles* 



VOCABULARY 



A. Helpers: 85% 



I . Po I i ceman 



2 . 



police car 
cap 

motorcycle 

gun 

jai I 

F I reman 

f i re hat 

boots 

alarm 

fire 

match 

not safe 

put out 



badge 
uni form 
club 
ti cket 

police station 



hose 

ladder 

f i re dri I I 

smoke 

burn 

danger 



3. Mi Ikman 

bottle 
mi Ik 
cream 
butter 



carton 

CO”-' 

to milk 
Ice cream 
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COMMUNITY continued 



4. Grocer 



Market 


store 




buy 


sel 1 




f rui ts 


vegetab los 




meat 


groceri os 




supermarket 


bag 




cash register 
cashier 


money 




5. Doctor, Nurse, Dentist, Paperboy 




Talk about in 


genera 1 




P 1 aces : 85$ 


/ 




park 


downtown 




zoo 


movi es 




school 


stores 




mountains, 
beach . 

4 

Transportation: 85$ 


desert 


Verbs 


a i r p 1 ane 


boat 


drl ve 


frai n 


taxi 


ride 


bus 


truck 


hit 


car 


motorcycle 


acci dent 


bike 




obey 



D. Animals: 85% 



wi Id 
tame 



Verbs 
bark 
grow I 
crawl 
pet 

fly 
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APPENDIX H 




Dissemination of Information on the Pilot 
Project for Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Deaf Boys at the 
California School for the Deaf at Riverside 



The following presentations were made by the authors during the 
Pilot Project Grant period, July 1, 1966 to June 30, 1969, and included 
discussion and pictorial presentation of the Project program: 



Convention of the California 
Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 

California Educational 
Research Association 

Convention of the California 
Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf e.nd Hard of Hearing 

Conference on the Multi- 
handicapped 

Conference of Executives of 
American School’s for the Deaf 

C. E. C. Conference 



California School for the 
Bl ind 

A. G. Bell Convention 



Title Six Project for Multi- 
Handicapped Children 

Curriculum Workshop for 
Administrators 

Special Study Institute: 
Visually Impaired Children 
with Multiple Handicaps 

Leadership Training Program 
in the Area of the Deaf 



Disneyland Hotel 
Anaheim, California 



West Hartford, Connecticut 



Berkeley, California 
H i I ton Hote I 

San Francisco, California 

Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 



Washington, D. C. 

Jack Tar Hotel 

San Francisco, California 

Ber ke ley, California 
H i I ton Hote I 

San Francisco, California 

Azusa Unified School District 
Azusa, California 

San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 

Del Webb f s Townehouse 
Motor Hotel 

San Francisco, California 

San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 
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Ca I i f orn i a Educat i ona ! 
Research Association 



Los Angeles, Ca 



i fornia 



Captioned Films for the Deaf University of Nebraska 
Symposium Lincoln, Nebraska 



Workshop for Psychologists New York University 

Working with the Deaf New York City, New York 



Language Curriculum Workshop 



Wisconsin 
of Public 
Wisconsin 



State Department 
I nstruction 
Dells, Wisconsin 



Special Study Institute: 
Multiply Handicapped Mentally 
Retarded Deaf Child 



Lewis and Clark College 
Portland, Oregon 



Western Psychological Assn. 



Vancouver, B. C. 
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